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PREFACE 

In preparing this edition I have kept in view as fully 
as possible the fact that the book is intended especially 
for those whose main object in reading the play will be 
to improve their knowledge of German. I have there- 
fore endeavoured to give in the Notes all such informa- 
tion and illustration on points of grammar, syntax, and 
idiom as I deemed likely to prove useful or interesting, 
but have avoided dilating on elementary rules and 
constructions, with which one may assume a reader of 
Goethe^s Iphigenie to be already conversant. Still more - 
carefully have I abstained from any attempt to suppiy; 
neat translation and elegant paraphrase, which I have 
learnt to regard with ever deepening resentment, as not 
only useless, but mischievous and impertinent. 

But in addition to notes on the language this play 
requires much comment and elucidation. Those who 
are familiär with Greek literature will doubtless find 
an interest in comparing Goethe's drama with that of 
Euripides, and in observing how the modern poet has 
used, and often inspired with a new life, the ancient 
forms of Hellenic mythology. 

In the Introduction I have compressed intö a concise 
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viii IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 

form whatever seemed to be indispensable for a füll 
appreciation of the text. The section on human 
sacrifices has indeed only an indirect bearing on the 
subject of the play, but a brief excursus on a question 
of such deep intrinsic interest may be considered 
excusable. 

The text is practically the same as that of the Weimar 
edition ; it deviates from it in a few points of punctuation 
and in spelling. In accordance with the principles of 
this series the new orthography has been adopted 
throughout, and in doubtful cases Duden's Orthogra- 
phisches Wörterbuch has been foUowed. 

H. B. C. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Myth 

LiKE almost every Aryan myth, that which forms the 
subject of this drama has been ' explained away ' on 
solar or meteorological theories.^ The command laid 
upon Orestes by Apollo to fetch from the Tauri the 
image of Artemis, merely signifies, according to such 
theories, * a desire of the sun-god that the moon-goddess 
should be brought from the far east to the Hellas of 
the west,' and the descent of the setting moon is offered 
as an explanation of the legend that this image, as the 
Trojan Palladium and the Artemis of Ephesus, feil from 
heaven. 

To whatever extent scientific research may yet succeed 
in unweaving by solar or other such theories the rain- 
bows of ancient mythologies, there will ever remain a 
considerable amount of tradition that cannot be thus 
accounted for, although it may here and there assume 

^ See Mythology of Aryan Nations by Sir G. W. Cox, and Prof. 
M. Müller' s Ledures on the Science of Language, and Paley's Intro- 
duction to Eur. /. T, 
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forms which lend themselves to allegorical interpretations 
(as indeed do almost all historical facts), and which may 
not infrequently be interwoven with genuine solar myths. 

*I Protest,' says one of the first of modern anti- 
quarians,^ ' against the narrow-minded habit, which is 
becoming so fashionable, of explaining away all the 
characters of ancient tradition as merely Symbols ot the 
sun, moon, clouds, etc., whereby the reminiscences of a 
people are completely divested of every historical dement 
and attenuated into the commonplaces of barren and 
often childish physical allegory/ 

At any rate we can scarcely doubt that the myth of 
Iphigenia, like the story of Isaac, embodies a reminis- 
cence of an early attempt to stem the sanguinary tide of 
Moloch and Astarte worship. It points to the historical 
fact that along the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Euxine *the Semitic idea that the Divine Being is best 
appeased with the blood of his noblest creatures was 
checked by the purer humanity and juster sentiments of 
the Greeks/^ as it was in Palestine by the Mosaic, and 
in Persia by the Zoroastrian dispensation. 

To Support this view I will cite a few evidences of 
the existence and the extent of this terrible cult : but in 
Order that we may recognise it in its varied forms some 
preliminary remarks are necessary. 

1 Dr. Fr. Delitzsch, Appendix to G. Smith's Chaldaic Genesis 
(Germ. ed.). Though a special boast of modern philology, these 
theories are no more modern than the atomic theory or cogito ergo sunt. 
They were professed by such thinkers as Empedocles, Epicharmus, 
and Anaxagoras, whose disciples * resolved not only Zeus, Here, and 
Athene, but also Agamemnon, Achilles, and Hec.tor into various physical 
agencies.' '^ Donaldson. 
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The sensus numinis — that consciousness of the Divine 
which is perhaps to be found in every nation — seems 
invariably to suggest the necessity of sacrifice in some 
form. Now in sacrifice there are, often inextricably com- 
bined, three motives — (i) the desire to propitiate or 
satiate a ravenous power, (2) homage, (3) self-denial. 

These motives, in their variöus and often horrible 
combinations, are discernible in all cases where men 
have not fully learnt the Christian lesson of spiritual 
self-sacrifice ; and it was self-denial, which would seem 
to, be the highest of these motives, that led to the most 
terrible form of human sacrifice, namely that of *only 
begotten and most beloved children.' Revolted by the 
demands of the Demon which it had conjured up, human 
nature sought refuge in symbolism and Substitution. 
This custom of substitütory sacrifice is to be found in 
all ages and among all nations. Even among many 
savage peoples we still find not only propitiatory blood- 
offerings and the sacrifice of human beings (and even 
of children by their parents), but also symbolism and 
Substitution. The human victim is redeemed by an 
animal, or by slaves, criminals,^ or prisoners of w^ar, or 
he is slightly scratched by the sacrificial axe or spear 
(in some cases this is accompanied by a pantomime of 
dying), and a few drops of blood, or a chopped-off finger, 
or even a lock of hair, is accepted in Heu of his life ; or 
he is sacrificed in effigy,^ as for instance in Mexico, 

^ Caesar teils us of the Dniids : ' the sacrifice of criminals they 
consider more pleasing to the gods, but when the supply falls, they have 
recourse to innocent persons,' 

2 A curious relic is the 'Bride' (Arusch), a conical pile of earth 
constructed near the river at Cairo, to be washed away by the rising 

b 
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where images of dough are tortured, decapitated, and 
mutilated.^ 

I shall now, without unnecessary comment, give a 
few facts bearing on the subject of human sacrifice 
among (i) the Phoenician and other Semitic peoples, 
(2) the Hebrews, (3) the Greeks. 

(i) Among most, if not all, of the Semitic nations 
the Sun and Moon were the primary objects of worship, 
the former under the names of Baal (Bei, or Merodach) 
and Moloch (Melek, Milkom), and the latter under the 
name of Astarte (Ashtoreth, Asherah).^ The Sun was 
not only adored as the source of life and fertility (Baal- 
Peor, and Adonis, and the Tammuz of Ezek. viii. 14), but 
as a *devouring fire,' As a malignant power he was 

flood. It is Said to be the Substitute for a maiden who, in bridal array, 
used formerly to be thrown into the Nile to ensure a fertile overflow. 

^ Some writers, such as Prof. Robertson Smith [Religion of the 
Semites), assert that ' religion is not the child of terror,' and not to be 
confounded with the savage's superstitious dread of hostile powers, and 
that sacrifice was originally due to a longing for communion with 
Spiritual beings who ' are knit to their worshippers by strong bonds of 
kinship. ' On this theory all blood-sacrifices were acts of communion, 
where the fiesh and blood, in which the Deity also participated, were 
distributed among the members of the tribe — as in the case of the 
Pascal lamb. Doubtless cannibalistic ' communion ' of this nature was 
present in the oldest forms of human sacrifice (cf. Tantalus, Lycaon, 
etc. ). The same writer rejects the theory that ' animal sacrifices 
were Substitutes for the life of a man. ' He considers so-called human 
' sacrifices ' to have been more of the nature of executions, for the 
purpose of eliminating the ' accursed thing ' from the tribe. In this 
sketch of the origin of symbolic sacrifice I have preferred the guidance 
of Tylor's Primitive Culture. 

2 Prof. Robertson Smith, however, maintains that Aserah, or 
Asherah, is not a synonym for Astarte, but means a ' pole,' which was 
erected in groves sacred to Astarte or Baal. 
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Moloch, and tauriform. His statue was a metal figure, 
either entirely bovine^ or with a bull's head, in which 
human victims, generally children, were burnt alive. 
The most acceptable victims were the ^only begotten 
and most beloved ' of the children. Parents were 
obliged to be present at these sacrifices, and a single 
groan or tear nullified the efficacy of the offering. 
Astarte also was propitiated by similar rites. 

By the Phoenicians, and possibly also by the Hittites 
(whose empire is said to have at one time overspread 
all Asia Minor), Moloch -worship was introduced into 
distant countries, where it came into contact with Greek 
and Roman civilisation, especially in Crete, Carthage, 
and Sicily, 

The Minotaur of Crete, to which a yearly tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens was paid by Athens until 
the time of Theseus, was doubtless a Moloch statue,^ 
as was also the Cretan ^Talos,' a monster of brass dedi- 
cated by Minos to Hephaestos, who, according to the 
legend, thrice daily made the circuit of the island and 
killed all strangers by embracing them in his red-hot 
arms ) possibly also Europa's bull,^ which devastated 

^ Probably Aaron's "'golden calf was a Moloch statue. Some, 
however, hold that it was suggested by a reminiscence of the Egyptian 
deity, the bull Apis. But Apis was probably originally a Moloch symbol. 

^ Seven was the sacred Semitic number, the number of the planets. 
Notice the meanings of the names Europa (' broad-faced '), Pasiphae 
( ' all-light ' ), and Ariadne ( = Aridele, ' very bright ' ). Ariadne's rescue 
by Dionysus points to the introduction of a more humane sun- and 
moon-worship under the Olympian ritual. 

3 The theory has been broached that Europa's bull was nothing 
more than the ship, named * Tauris,' in which she arrived. Similarly 
the legend that Romulus and Remus were suckled by a she-wolf 
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Crete until brought over by Hercules to Greece, where 
it was finally slain by Theseus. 

In Sicily we have the brazen bull of Phalaris, which 
was afterwards found by Scipio in Carthage and restored . 
by him to the Agrigentines (Cic. Verr. iv. '^'^. At 
Carthage we hear of a huge metal bull-headed figure, 
on whose outstretched arms parents laid their children, 
whence they rolled into a fiery furnace. Ordinary slaves 
and ' hierodouloi ' had been gradually substituted for 
children, but about the year 307 b.c. the Carthaginians, 
attributing their defeat by Agathocles to this departure 
from the strict observance of their sacred rites, chose 
two hundred youths and maidens from the noblest 
famihes to be sacrificed. 

The myth of Cacus, the fire-breathing monster, son 
of Mulciber (Vulcan), from whom Hercules delivered 
Latium, is probably another reminiscence of a Moloch 
Statue. The fact that he stole the oxen which Hercules 
had captured from Geryon, king of Erythia (possibly a 
Phoenician colony in Spain), is significant.^ In Egypt 
Moloch rites were practised at Heliopolis, where the 
bull Mnevis (or Apis) was worshipped. At Hierapolis 
three human victims are said to have been burnt daily 

is explained away by the theory (Liv. i. 4) that their foster-mother 
Larentia had gained the by-name of 'Lupa.' Doubtless many 
myths have originated in names — as, for instance, the myth of 
Pontius Pilate in connexion vvith Mount Pilatus (Lat. mons pileatus, 
the mountain with a feit hat)— but to arbitrarily assurae such an origin 
in the case of Europa' s bull seems very unnecessary, conridering the 
amount of evidence which we possess to the contrary. 

1 CL the ' oxen of the sun ' stolen by the men of Ulysses in Sicily. 
(The slaying of these oxen is explained, on sun-myth theories, as a 
wasting of the precious days of the year by wanton delay. ) 
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• — over a thousand yearly — until Amasis abolished the 
practice, substituting three wax candles. 

(2) From the sacrifices offered by Abel and Noah 
onwards, we find in the history of the Rebrews a deep- 
rooted belief in the efficacy of blood, both as a means 
of satiating the Deity, and also as representing the most 
precious of all earthly things, i.e. life. The stories of 
Isaac and of Jephthah's daughter make it impossible to 
escape from the conclusion that such sacrifice was not 
an iincommon custom. Indeed, perhaps in no other 
country has blood-sacrifice ever assumed such gigantic 
proportions as it did at Jerusalem, in spite of the pro- 
tests and lamentations of prophet and psalmist. But 
from the very first we also find in the Bible the strongest 
denunciations against shedding man's blood, while the 
practice of animal Substitution was sternly enforced 
by the Mosaic code. Even if it be true, as some 
assert, that Jehovah was originally the Sun -G od, 
and that the sacrifice of the firstborn was actually 
practised under the ancient ritual/ nothing can be 
stronger and plainer than the language with which 
the 'redemption' of human victims, or their *sancti- 
fication ' for temple service (as Levites, Nazarenes, 
Nethinim), is commanded. 

But it is evident that, in spite of the law and the 
pröphets, the practice of human sacrifice proved for 
manycenturies ineradicable — at least until the Babylonian 

^ See Ex. xxii. 29. Ghillany {^Menschenopfer der alten Hebräer^ 
asserts that the Pascal lamb was a Substitute for a human victim, whose 
blood was used 'as leaven, and whose flesh was distributed and eaten. 
In comparatively modern times charges liave been brought against the 
Jews(and by them again against Christians) with regai-d to child-sacrifice. 
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captivity.^ Putting aside as possibly otherwise explain- 
able such things as the wholesale slaughter of prisoners 
dedicated to Jehovah (Cherem), and the hewing in 
pieces ' before the Lord ' of captured kings, we cannot 
ignore the piain assertions of prophet and psahiiist that 
the chosen people 'mingled with the heathen and 
learned their works . . yea, they sacrificed their sons and 
their daughters unto devils/ and that, even in Ezekiel's 
age, they ' slew their children to idols/ and 'made 
their sons and daughters pass through the fire to 
Moloch/ These 'works of the heathen' which the 
Hebrew nation is thus accused of having practised 
during some nine hundred years ^ include not only the 
immolation of children (as is proved by the story of 
the Moabite king, 2 Kings iii. 27), but also cannibalism 
(Wisd. xii. 2). 

(3) The Hellene, no less than the Hebrew, believed 
in the efficacy of blood-propitiation, but shrank with no 
less abhorrence from homicidal sacrifice. The more 
enlightened of the Greeks were repelled by the charges 
of lust and cruelty which the old mythology (largely 
drawn from Asiatic sources) made against the gods ; ^ 
and such Hellenic myths as that of Iphigenia, and also 
that of her ancestor Tantalus,^ who, for offering his own 

^ When, according to some, the Jewish religion, tili then füll of 
Moloch abominations, was purified by contact with Magian (Zoro- 
astrian) doctrine. 

2 Ps. cvi. and Ezek. xxiii. 37, and often. According to the ordinary 
chronology, accepting Iphigenia and Jephthah's daughter as historical, 
their dates nearly correspond (1195 and 1145 B.c.), and fall in the 
period when Moloch-worship was at its height. 

^ See quotation from Kur. given on 1. 524. 

^ He was an Oriental, probably of the race of the Lydian Atyadae. 
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son (Pelops) as food to the gods, incurred eternal tortures 
and brought a terrible curse on his descendants, point 
plainly to the fact that the Semitic Moloch and Astarte 
worship was checked wherever it came in contact with 
Greek civilisation. But Greece herseif did not remain 
free from its influence. All through Greek history we 
find {d) indubitable evidence of the practice of human 
sacrifice, and {b) many rites of Substitution and symbol- 
ism. Of these only a few can here be cited. 

(a) Before the battle of Salamis Themistocles sacrificed 
three Persians to Dionysus. At the annual festival 
of Apollo in Leucas a human being was cast over 
the cliff into the sea. At the Athenian yearly 
festival of ThargeHa (in honour of Apollo and 
Artemis) two human victims were burnt, and at the 
Arcadian Lycaea human sacrifice was offered. 
The names 'OpOaxTta and 'Opdia (' loud-voiced ') given 
to Artemis 1 in Lemnos and elsewhere, and lacchus, 
the synonym of Bacchus or Dionysus, undoubtedly 
have reference to the outcries of the priests which 
drowned the wailings of human victims. Dionysus 
(whose Indian travels point to his öriental origin) 
appears constantly in Greek literature as tauriform 
(Eur. Bacch. loo, 1008, and often), and the epithets 
(jjlxo<f)dyos and d}firj(rTris ('delighting in raw ör bloody 

Lydia \yas in early times a centre of eastern influence. He is called, 
like Abraham, ' the friend of the gods.' Compare a somewhat similar 
Story about the mythical founder of Arcadia, Lycaon, who, however, 
seems to have succeeded in introducing human sacrifices which con- 
tinued tili the age of the Roman emperors. 

^ Artemis is identical with the moon-goddess Astarte, though the 
latter, in her secondary form as the planet Venus, is also identified 
with Aphrodite. 
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offerings ') refer to the human sacrifices by 

which, especially on the Aeolian Islands, he was 

propitiated. 
{b) At Potniae in Boeotia kids were in later times sub- 

stituted for the youths, whose sacrifice to Dionysus 

had been sanctioned by the Delphic oracle. 
In Tenedos a calf (with shoes on its feet to symbohse 

the human victim) was offered instead of a new-born 

child. 
In Attica and at Sparta boys were scourged in honour 

of the Brauronian (Tauric) Artemis, tili her altar 

was sprinkled with their blood. 
At Halae, in Attica, drops of blood were drawn from 

the grazed throat of a human being, in honour of 

the same (Tauric) Artemis.^ 
At the feast of ' Skiereia ' in Arcadia women were 

flogged in honour of Dionysus — a rite symbolic of 

human sacrifice. 
At Laodicea a bind was substituted for a maiden, 

formerly sacrificed in honour of Artemis. 

Of this custom of human sacrifice — both in its 
crude and its amended form — the story of Iphigenia is 
an evidence. In the old legend we have the literal 
offering up of the maiden at Aulis to appease the 
winds; while in the story, given by Euripides, of the 
Substitution of the bind by Artemis, we see also 
an enlightened desire to soften down the tradition 
of barbaric rites. This is the bearing of the myth of 
Iphigenia. It is not a myth that can be ' explained 
away ' on any solar or meteorological theory. Though 

^ Eur. /. T. 1450. Iphigenia seems to have been, in certain places, 
identified with and worshipped as this Artemis, or as Hecate. 
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the characters may not be historical, it is the remin- 
iscence of an historical fact. While relating how the 
curse laid on his race by the crime of Tantalus, and 
renewed by the iniquitous vow of Agamemnon, was 
removed by the rescue of the Image of Artemis from 
the barbarous (perhaps Celtic and Druidical) Tauri, it 
symboHses the horror inspired in the Hellenic mind by 
human sacrifice (and perhaps cannibalism), and marks 
the introduction into the Olympian ritual of a purer and 
more humane worship of the Semitic tauriform moon- 
goddess ; for this Artemis Tauropol^ was identical with 
the Europa (or broad-faced moon) who was carried from 
Phoenicia to Crete on the back of the bull, identical 
also with the Phoenician Astarte, the horned queen of 
the night, to whom, as to the bull-headed Moloch, 
human victims were immolated for so many centuries.^ 

II 

The Myth in Greek LTterature 

The legends concerning the crimes and sufferings of 
the earlier Tantalidae are given in sufficient detail in 
the text of our play and in the notes. I shall therefore 
confine myself here to that part of the myth which is 
di^Tie^tJy connected with Iphigenia and Orestes.^ 

'■ * lAs to human sacrifice among the Romans I cannot do more than 
offer the following for reference : — 

Smilh's Dici. Ant. ' Sacrificium,' ' Ver Sacrum ' (Liv. xxii. 9, 10, 
•xxxiv. 44), 'Lemuralia,' 'Argei,' 'Mithras,' ' Heliogabalus,' ' Sacranae 
acies' (Virg. Aen. vii. 596), ' Mamertines,' 'Diana of Aricia' (Mart. 
iv, 64), • Cervaria Ovis. ' See also Liv. xxii. 57. A locus das sicus on 
human sacrifice will be found in Porphyry, De Abst. ii. 54. 

2 According to one tradition, perhaps the oldest, Iphigenia was the 
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In Homer we find no allusion to the story of 
Iphigenia, nor any occurrence of her name, although 
the assemblage of the Greek fleet at Aulis is mentioned.^ 
Homer gives the names of Agamemnon's children as 
Iphianassa, Chrysothemis, Laodice, and Orestes, and he 
makes the shade of the great king in Hades relate {Od, 
xi. 411) how on his return from Troy he was slaughtered 
by Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus * as an ox at its manger ' ; 
and he also states that after seven years Orestes came 
to Mycenae from Athens and slew the murderers of his 
father. The Greek tragedians derived the story of the 
sacrifice at AuUs from the Cypria (ra Kvirpca eirrj), a 
poem attributed by many ancient writers to Homer,^ 
and forming the first part of the great Epic Cycle, of 
which nothing has survived but the I/iad and Odyssey, 
The original source of the Tauric myth is unknown ; 
probably it was some other portion of the Epic Cycle. 

In the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
the story of Iphigenia and Orestes is related as follows. 

When Agamemnon, king of Mycenae,^ sailed for Troy, 

daughter of Theseus and Helen, and the adopted child of Clytaem- 
nestra. This ' double ' of his heroine, Racine has ingeniously used 
for the fictitious ' Eriphile. ' See note i, p. xxxii. 

^ //. ii. 303. This is said to have been on a previous occasion. 
Others assert that the passage is an Interpolation from the Cypria. 

2 Herodotus (ii. 117) doubts this. In much later times a 'Cyprian 
poet, by name Stasinus, was put forward (probably first by Athenaeus 
of Alexandria, about A.D. 230) as the author, and as the son-in-law 
of Homer. We learn the contents of the Cypria mostly from Proclus, 
the great neoplatonic philosopher (a.D. 450). 

2 The Homeric ' he ruled over all Argos ' means that he was 
sovran lord of Argolis, or perhaps the greater part of the Pelopon- 
nese (Achai'c Argos). ' Pelasgic Argos ' includes even Thessaly. 
Of the city Argos Diomede was at this time the ruler. 
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he left at home his wife Clytaemnestra (daughter of 
Tyndareus, a half-sister of Helen) with four children 
— Iphigenia, Electra, Chrysothemis/ and Orestes. His 
fleet, as it coasts round the shores of Greece, is detained 
by a calm, or by adverse winds, at Aulis on the Euripus, 
the strait between Euboea and the mainland, notorious 
for its violent and irregulär currents. Impatient at the 
long delay the leaders of the Greeks appeal to the sooth- 
sayer Calchas, who declares that Artemis is angered, 
and that she demands the fulfilment of a vow once 
made by the king, that he would sacrifice to her ' what- 
ever most beautiful the year should bring forth/ ^ and 
this fatal * prize of beauty ' (KaXXto-re^ov) is awarded by 
Calchas to Iphigenia. Enticed with her mother (or, as 
some assert, alone) to Aulis on the pretext of marriage 
with Achilles, she i^ as it appears to all present, slain at 
the altar by her own father.^ But Artemis, satisfied 
with Agamemnon's act of Submission, has substituted a 
bind in her place, and now bears her avvay in a cloud to 
the Tauric Chersonese (the Crimea). Here, in a temple 
of Artemis Tauropol^, Standing on the rocky shore of 
what is now the bay of Balaclava, Iphigenia awakes from 
her dream of death. She is greeted by the Taurian 

^ Appears in Soph. Electra, but is ignored by most writers. In 
Voltaire's Oreste she appears as ' Iphise. ' 

2 Cf. the Latin ver sacrum. Soph. and Aesch. follow the Version 
given in the Cypria, and State that Agamemnon boasted himself a 
better marksman than the goddess, or had killed a stag sacred to her. 

^ In Eur. /. T. she often speaks of herseif as ' dead,' and even if 
this may be accepted as metaphorical, it is evident from 11. 564, 771, 
etc. that those at hon\e believed her to be actually dead. ' My father 
sacrificed me,' she says (794), ' thinking that he had thrust the sharp 
blade into me. ' Goethe assumes this to be so, 11. 457 sq. 
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ing and his people as the heaven-sent high-priestess of 
the goddess, and for some twenty years she fulfils this 
Office, performing the initiatory rites at human sacrifices 
with ever deeper loathing and embitterment ; for she 
cannot understand hovv the goddess who saved her from 
death should thus delight in blood.J 

Meanwhile, at Mycenae, A^gisthus, son of Thyestes 
and Cousin of Agamemnon, has gained the illicit love 
of Clytaemnestra, who, incensed against her husband on 
acGount of Iphigenia, maltreats the remaining children 
and broods on vengeance. Iplectra secretly sends away 
the young Orestes across the gulf of Corinth to Strophius, 
king of Phocis, husband of Agamemnon's sister Anaxibia, 
and father of PyladesJ 

Agamemnon on his return from Troy is murdered by 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. A short time afterwards ^ 
Orestes, with his friend Pylades, returns to Mycenae in 
disguise, bringing a fictitious report of his own death, 
and an urn which is supposed to contain his ashes. He 
reveals himself to Electra, and slays his mother and 
Aegisthus. For several years he is pursued by the Furies, 
and wanders through the whole of Greece (Eur. LT. 80 
sq.) tili he obtains absolution by the verdict of the gods 
assembled in solemn conclave on the Athenian Areopagus 
(Hill oi Mars). But for his entire release from the 
avenging deities an act of atonement is necessary, and 

^ If we accept Homer's ' eighth year ' we shall be obliged to give 
Iphigenia in Eur. /. T. an age of 40 years. In any case, as Orestes 
was, as is stated, chased by the Furies for seven years, after the death 
of his mother, Iphigenia must have been 35 year^ old when rescued by 
her brother. But she is evidently conceived by both Euripides and 
Goethe as considerably younger. 
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Apollo lays upon him the task which he fulfils in our 
play — that of bringing Uhe sister' from the Tauric 
Chersonese.^ 

* Of the many Greek dramas which dealt with these 
events we possess eight.^ The Iphigenia in Aulis by 
Euripides, one of his latest and finest works, describes 
how Agamemnon, at the instigation of Calchas, Menelaus, 
and Ulysses, summons Clytaemnestra and her daughter 
from Mycenae to the Grecian camp at Aulis, and how 
he slays his daughter at the altar. ^he _picture which 
the poet gives us of fatherly love struggling vainly against 
superstitious dread, of the wild .grief_ and indignation pf 
Clytaemnestra, of the chivalrous courage of Achilles 
(who offers to fight the whole army to save his bride), 
and of the childish pathetic pleading of the little maiden 
and her sudden determination to offer herseif as a 
voluntary sacrifice, makes us feel that Aristotle had 
some reason when he called Euripides the ' most tragic 
of poets/ \ The same writer, indeed, remarks that 
' Iphigenia pleading for her life has no resemblance 
to Iphigenia afterwards voluntarily yielding up her 
life,' and some modern commentators teil us that this 
act of heroism is wenig motiviert) but most readers 
of the play will probably agree that the poet under- 
stood human nature better than his critics. As the 
drama now exists, it concludes with a long speech in 
which a messenger describes the Substitution of a bind 

^ See note on 1. 2113 as to the ambiguity of the oracle. 
* This supplementary account of the Orestean legend can be omitted 
by the reader if desired — viz. pp. xxxi. to xxxvi. 
2 Exclusive of the Andromache. 
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and the disappearance of Iphigenia ; but this is palpably 
an addition by a later band. Possibly Euripides may 
have used bis favourite dea ex machina device in order 
to rescue bis beroine before tbe eyes of tbe spectators, 
tbus giving, wbat the Schobast accuses bim of tacking on 
to others of bis tragedies, a ' catastrophe tending towards 
comedy';^ but probably in the original version tbe 
maiden was, to all appearance, actually slain by tbe 
band of ber fatber. 

Tbe deatb of Agamemnon, tbe vengeance of Orestes, 
and his subsequent pursuit by tbe Erinyes are described 
by Aeschylus in tbree dramas, the Agamemnon^ tbe 
Cho'ephoroe^ and the Eumenides^ wbicb form tbe Trilogy 
known as tbe * Oresteia ' — tbe only Greek Trilogy that 
we possess, and probably in grandeur of Imagination and 
language tbe greatest work of poetic art that was ever 
written. The Agamemnon recounts the return of the 
king, bis murder, and the exultation of tbe murderers.^ 
In tbe Choephoroe ('bearers of funeral libations') Orestes 
returns from Phocis, and by means of a lock of hair 
wbicb be lays on bis fatber's tomb he is recognised by 
Electra. After slaying his motber be is seized with 

^ In any case we need not suppose him to have arrived at the very 
goal of tragi-comedy — a feat reserved for Racine, who Substitutes, in- 
stead of the original hind, a fictitious daughter of Theseus and Helen, 
the love-sick intriguing 'Eriphile,' and surrenders Iphigenia to the 
amorous Achilles. And yet Voltaire calls the Iphigdnie en Aulide the 
' work most nearly approaching perfection that has ever issued from 
the hand of man,' See above, note 2, p. xxvii. 

2 Aeschylus represents Clytaemnestra as by no means deficient in 
courage and dignity. She is not the shameless, vindictive, ferocious 
character that Euripides portrays, and she forms a fine contrast to the 
cowardly Aegisthus. 
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remorse. Invisible to the attendant chorus the Furies 
appear to him * like Gorgons, dark-robed and wreathed 
with many a snake/ and he flees in terror. The first 
scene of the Eumenides is laid before the temple at 
Delphi, where Orestes has taken refuge from the Erinyes, 
who he in wait for him around the sanctuary. On the 
ad vice of Apollo he flees, closely pursued by the avenging 
deities, to Athens, where the gods convene a tribunal — a 
poetic vision of the divine Institution of the Areopagus. 
The white and black ballot-pebbles are equal in number, 
but Athene pronounces him to be acquitted, and appeases 
the wrath of the Erinyes by assigning them a temple at 
Athens, where they are to be worshipped as Eumenides, 
or '■ kindly goddesses,' ^ a euphemistic appellation due 
to the fear they inspired. 

Aeschylus therefore, like Euripides in his Orestes^ 
seems to follow another version of the legend, unless in- 
deed we raay assume that in spite of the formal acquittal 
an act of atonement was still necessary. Of this we find 
no hint given by Aeschylus, but Euripides in his Iphigenia 
in Tauris (970) explains that some of the Furies would 
not accept the overtures of Athene and continued the 
pursuit of Orestes, who flees again to Delphi. 

We possess plays by both Sophocles and Euripides 
which treat the same subject as that of the Cho'ephoroe. 
The Electra of Sophocles is of surpassing beauty and 
pathos ; that of Euripides (perhaps the worst of all his 

^ For the derivation of ' Erinyes ' see note to 1. 1054, Cf. Schiller' s 
description of the Furies on the stage in his Kraniche des Ibykus. 
Their temple was (or was built over) a chasm in a ravine on the side of 
the Areopagus that looked towards the ' palace of Erechtheus. ' Eum, 
817, 959. 
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extant dramas) affords an example of how a sublime 
theme may be vulgarised by a striving after realism. 
The scene is not laid, as in the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, before the palace at Mycenae in which the 
murder of Agamemnon took place. He leads us out 
into the country where, in a poor and soUtary homestead, 
Electra lives witli n country boor whom her mother and 
Aegisthus have forced hcc to marry. After the recog- 
nition (brought about in this play by a scar on the 
brother's forehead) Orestes and Pylades depart to kill 
Aegisthus, who is sacrificing to the Nymphs at some 
place near, and Electra sends to Mycenae for her 
mother on the pretence that her confinement is at band. 
A messenger soon after arrives and gives a long and, in 
parts, jocular account of the death of Aegisthus, and soon 
afterwards Orestes appears, carrying the head of the 
murdered man, which Electra then upbraids in a long 
vituperative speech. Clytaemnestra now approaches in a 
sumptuous equipage, surrounded by Trojan slaves, and 
enters the cottage, where she is summarily dispatched by 
Orestes and Electra, who reappear stained with her blood, 
the brother füll of remorse and despair, and the sister 
exclaiming ^ Who will now marry me ? ^ This question 
is solved by the appearance ex machina of Castor and 
Pollux, who bid Pylades take Electra to wife, and e'njoin 
him to provide generously for her first spouse. 

In the Orestes of Euripides we are given a rather 
weird account of a scene at Argos which is supposed to 
take place on the return oi Menelaus from Troy, accord- 
ing to some accounts on the very day when Clytaem- 
nestra and Aegisthus were buried. Orestes, who is 
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mad, attempts to kill Helen and also Hermione, the 
daughter of Menelaus. He and Electra are condemned 
to be stoned, but Apollo appears, carries off Helen to 
heaven, and gives Hermione to Orestes as wife.^ In 
this play Euripides seems to ignore the myth that forms 
the subject of his Iphigenia m Tauris^ for Apollo com- 
mands Orestes to offer himself, after a year of retirement, 
for trial at the divine tribunal at Athens, assuring him 
beforehand of acquittal. 

The Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides, which Goethe 
has used for the ground-plan of his drama, must be 
reserved for a fuller analysis, in order that we may 
be able to note the essential differences of the two 
plays. 

Besides these eight dramas the Greek stage doubtless 
possessed many more which treated the myth of Orestes 
and Iphigenia.^ One of these, probably by Polyidus, 
the Sophist and dithyrambic poet (about 400 b.c.), 
is mentioned by Aristotle {Foetics xvi. 6), who teils us 
that the recognition was effected by the exclamation 
of Orestes, just before the moment of execution, ' Thus 
I also, like my sister, must be sacrificed. ^ 

Another, perhaps still more ancient, play was the 
Doulorestes (* Orestes as slave '), of which a very populär 
adaptation was made for the Roman stage by Pacuvius 

^ Orestes is generally represented as having married Hermione after 
his return from the Tauric Chersonese. 

^ 'Dindovi {Poet. Sc. Gr. ' Fragmenta') cites allusions to an /^-^z^<?7z?ö 
by Aeschylus and another by Sophocles. 

^ In Gluck's opera, at the moment when Iphigenia grasps the 
sacrificial knife, Orestes exclaims, ' Thus didst thou also perish, 
Iphigenia, my sister.* 

C 
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(about 180 B.c.). The title would lead us to infer that 
in this piece Orestes was represented as a * Hierodoulos ' 
(' temple-meniar) at Delphi; but possibly the subject 
was the Tauric myth, as Pacuvius is said to have intro- 
duced a scene in this playi in which both Orestes and 
Pylades to the end refuse to save themselves by the 
other's death. 

In later Roman literature we find among Seneca's 
ten tragedies a Thyestes and an Agame??inon — stilted 
rhetorical compositions, evidently written for purposes 
of declamation. Juvenal also mentions ^ an Orestes — 
possibly the same play in Avhich Nero (as Suetonius teils 
us) ' sang the part of the parricide.' 

In more modern times certain French dramatists 
took upon themselves to remodel and improve the 
creations of the Athenian tragedians, who, Voltaire 
remarks, * inventerent ce grand art que les Fran9ais seuls 
sur la terre cultiv^rent heureusement.' This Voltaire's 
countrymen have achieved by the abundant infusion of 
French galanterie and amorous intrigues, by 'rational- 
ising away ' supernatural agency, and by substituting 
sentimental motives or pathetic accidents in the place 
oi the Stern necessity of Ate and Nemesis. 

Besides an Iphigenie en Aulide (see note i, p. xxxii.) 
Racine has left us a sketch for the first act of an 
Iphigenie en Tauride. In this play the son of the 
Tauric king is passionately in love with the priestess, 
and supernatural agency is cleverly evaded by the 

1 It may have been in his Chryses. 
2 5^^_ i^_ A ' Pelopea ' is also mentioned in vii. 92. 
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explanation that she had been carried off by pirates at 
the very moment when her father was on the point of 
sacrificing her. 

Among other modern plays, mostly of no literary 
importance,^ maybe mentionedVoltaire's Oreste, in which, 
though there are no love intrigues,^ he has, in his own 
opinion and that of his admirers, improved upon the 
Electra of Sophocles and the Cho'ephoroe of Aeschylus, 
by making Electra entirely innocent of any participation 
in the death of Clytaemnestra, while Orestes himself 
intends to kill only Aegisthus, but is, it seems, so 
maddened and distracted by the Furies (who appear to 
him hefore the fatal deed) that he also slays his mother 
— unless, indeed, he is supposed to have done it by pure 
accident, as in Cr^billon's play. In answer to Electra's 
* Qu'avez-vous fait, cruel ? ' he answers, * Elle a voulu 
sauver . . Et les frappant tous deux . . Je ne puls 
achever.' 

His last words, addressed to the gods, are : 

Eh bien ! quel est l'exil que vous me destinez ? 
Quel est le nouveau crime oü vous me condamnez ? 

^ Besides pieces named Iphiginie en Tauride by de la Touche and 
other obscure French writers of the eighteenth Century we have an 
Ekctre by Cr^billon, mentioned by Voltaire as the model of his 
own work — a play in which by far the most important ' business ' is 
the development of amours between Orestes and a daughter of 
Aegisthus, and Electra and a son of Aegisthus. Gluck's opera, Ipki- 
ginie en Tauride (libretto by Guillard), was first acted (in Paris) in 
May 1779, about a month after the first Performance of Goethe's 
drama at Weimar. 

2 ' J'ai donn6,' he says, ' au moins k ma nation quelque idde d'une 
tragödie sans amour, ' 
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Parlez ! . . Vous prononcez le nom de la Tauride : 
J'y cours, j'y vais trouver la pretresse homicide, 
Qui n'offre que du sang k des dieux en courroux, 
A des dieux moins cruels, moins barbares que vous. 

Surely this fractious State of mind and these childish 
Insults to the gods are scarcely an improvement on the 
terrible remorse and horror which the Greek poet has 
depicted in his Choephoroe, 

Such were the impotent attempts of French dramatists 
to improve and ^humanise' the works of the Greek 
tragedians, and to realise the dream of Voltaire, who teils 
US that ' il suffira un jour, pour etre approuvd ailleurs, 
qu'on dise : Tel etait le goüt des Frangais ; c'est ainsi 
que pensait cette illustre nation.' But the day has 
come when the world has finally accepted the play of a 
German poet as having *more affinity to the Greek 
spirit than any other work of the moderns,' and has 
also accepted in the main the verdict passed by that 
poet on all French classical tragedies — that they are 
Parodiee7t von sich selbst 



III 

EURIPIDES AND GOETHE 

All of US who take an interest in pictures — ^not perhaps 
as dilettanti or critics, but actuated simply by the desire 
to learn something of the message of art— will doubtless 
(though names and details may have faded from our 
minds) have memories of some great sacred or classical 
subject treated by painters of different lands and ages, 
and will be able to recall the very different impressions 
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which we received from the diverse conceptions of the 
same subject by, say, Italian, early German, and later 
French artists. 

Somewhat similar impressions are left upon the mind 
by a perusal of the Iphigenias of Euripides, Goethe, and 
Racine ; and it is always interesting and sometimes 
profitable to analyse and define such impressions when 
they are caused by genuine works of art. 

Without troubHng ourselves further about the 'im- 
provements ' and caricatures of French playwrights, let 
US examine the conceptions of the Tauric myth given 
US in the Greek and the German drama — both un- 
doubtedly great and independent works of art — and not 
only note their external similarities, but also endeavour 
to define their essential differences. 

I shall briefly describe the scheme and action of the 
two plays, and then endeavour to show how their 
differences in plan, and in conception of character, are 
due to the difference of the ideas by which they are 
inspired. 

The scene of Euripides' drama is an open space 
on the rocky shore of the Tauric Chersonese. In the 
baickground is yisible the temple of Artemis, and prob- 
ably also the king's pälace ; in the foreground a flight 
of Steps cut in the rocks ; in front of the temple (as at 
Delphi) a blood-stained altar. The play opens with the 
inevitable ' prooemium,' ^ in which Iphigenia expiains 
the Situation, giving her genealogy, and accounting for 
her presence. She has had a weird dream w^hich has 

^ Used by Euripides in all his eighteen extant plays (the Rhesus 
being spurious), and sometimes running to nearly loo lines. 
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convinced her of the death of Orestes, and she is seeking 
her attendants, the Greek captive women who form the 
Chorus, in order to offer funeral libations. When she 
retires into the temple, Orestes and Pylades, who have 
left their fifty-oared galley concealed in a creek, 
stealthily approach to carry off, if possible, the Image of 
the goddess; but they resolve to retreat and hide in 
some cave on the shore until night. The priestess returns 
and with her attendant women bewails her brother 
in an alternate dirge (KOfifjLo^;) and offers Hbations. 
Then an oxherd appears and gives a graphic account of 
the capture of the two Greeks. Iphigenia, after recount- 
ing the story of the sacrifice at AuHs, and expressing 
her bitterness at the death of her brother and her 
perplexity at the apparent cruelty of the gods, departs ' 
to prepare for the impending immolation of the captives. 
After an interval, filled up by a choral ode, she returns 
with Orestes and Pylades, whom she Orders to be 
released from their fetters *as being sacrosanct,' i.e. 
devoted for sacrifice. Questioning them she learns the 
fall of Troy and the deaths of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
nestra, and also that her brother is still alive. Hereupon 
she promises Orestes (who obstinately refuses to teil his 
name) a safe return to Greece if he will deliver a letter ^ 
to her friends at Argos. He, however, unwilling to save 
himself by the death of his friend, suggests that Pylades 

^ It seems stränge that she is able to proniise this. Possibly only 
one victim was ' required by the city' (1. 595). The letter had been 
written for her by a former Greek captive, ?t whose sacrifice she had 
performed the initiatory rites. Can it be that the fact of a woman, 
even a princess, being able to write would, have Struck an Athenian 
audience as too incredible? 
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shall bear the letter, and Iphigenia, little suspecting 
whom she is thus dooming to sacrifice, at once agrees, 
while the rather half-hearted objections of Pylades are 
overruled by Orestes. It then occurs to Pylades that 
he may be shipwrecked and lose the letter. Iphigenia 
therefore recites its contents. 'Teil Orestes, the son 
of Agamemnon,' she says, * that she who was sacrificed 
at Aulis, his sister Iphigenia, who is believed to be 
dead, still lives and implores him to rescue her from the 
land of the barbarians.' She then gives the letter to 
Pylades, who hands it at once to Orestes with the words, 
* Behold, I bring and deliver to thee, Orestes, a letter 
from this thy sister.' At first incredulous, Iphigenia is 
finally convinced by her brother,^ and gives utterance to 
her rapture in a very beautiful outburst of song, which, 
however^ dies away into wailings at the thought that she 
cannot save him from his terrible doom. Her despair 
is deepened by learning that Orestes will not even 
attempt to escape without the image — the one object 
of his quest. He proposes to surprise and kill the king. 
She will not agree to such baseness against her host^^ 
but considering what is at stake, she proposes to 
deceive him, and concerts the plan of insisting on a 
purification of the image in the salt waves, as having 
been defiled by the touch of a matricide. The plan is 
successfully carried out. With the king's consent she 
and the two captives descend to the creek where the 
galley is hidden. Moments of terrible suspense ensue, 
while the chorus of Greek women, privy to the plot, 

^ Esp^cially by his knowledfe^üf ' Pelop's spear,' which was hidden 
away in her bedchamber. ^ 
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chant the praises of Apollo, until a messenger arrives in 
bot haste and calls for King Thoas. He issues from 
his palace and learns how the priestess and the Greek 
captives, having worsted their guards, have embarked and 
cleared the harbour, but have been driven back upon the 
land by an adverse wind and swelL He calls out his 
men and is about to recapture the fugitives, when Athene 
appears and bids him desist, commanding Orestes (who 
* though not present hears the voice of the goddess ') to 
bear his sister and the Image to Greece, and to Institute 
at Halae in Attica a new cult of Artemis Tauropole 
with merely symbolic human sacrifices, while Iphigenia 
is to be the priestess of the same goddess at Attic Brauron, 
and after her death to receive divine honours. 

""■"^The Iphige7iie auf Tn7/.rf\\]^<> {^r Ipf^s dramatic action . if 
weare to limit thisexpressionto acts and occurrenceswhich 
lead towards a practical. d^nouement or ^ c atastrpph e ' ; 
but as the chief * catastrophe ' is here of an ethical nature, 
the action is mainly ethical ; it consists not so muc h in 
the. develo pment -nf rirrnm.qfanres as in the developmen t 

C gffeeling ^ The foUowing sketch will show its chief 
points of coincidence with and deviation from the play of 
Euripides. 

Ever since her mysterious arrival, when she was 
discovered in the temple and hailed as the heaven-sent 
priestess, Iphigenie has refu sed to reyeaLher name 
an4_lineage.^ For many years her presence has exer- 
cised a humanising influence on the wild Tauri, and in 
the hope of winning her as his bride the widowed king 

/ ^ In Euripides her name and Ijneage- and, Xhe whqle sjory ,of the 
/ house of Tantalus are known to the barbarian king. ., ■ ; < 
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has listened to her ' gentle persuasion ' and has for- 
bidden the sacrifice of those driven by storm upon that^ 
' inhospitable shore of death/ But * seeking with her 
souI the land of the Greeks/ she yearns for that home 
where * mourning ofttimes softly murmurs her name/ as 
of one loved and lost. Ever in deeper sadness and 
despair she * enters with shuddering feeling the sacred 0), 
grove and sanctuary/ and cries in vain to that goddess 
who once saved her from d eath ^ to save her also fr om 
a life which is a second dea th.' 

The action of the play begins with the open and 
determined avowal of Thoas to make her his wife — an 
ofifer at which the phantom-shadow of despair, which so 
long has haunted her, begins to gather form. She 
attempts to parry the king's offer b y revealing to him 
that she is,Qfj he blood of the accursed rage of T^^talus, 
and by recounting th e crimes and horrors that had 
deSredTierancestry. Thoasnevertheless renews his 
offer, which she now resolutely declines, giving as a 
pretext the will of Artemis j but her wooer ' hears only Jl^ 
the No' a g^^dst her excuses, and inveighs bitterlv 
agains t the unreason of a woman's heart . Then with 
courageousTrulh she confesses that it is indeed her heart A • 
through which the goddess speaks to her. In wrath ^ 
the king takes leave ; but ere he departs, he adds that 
he ^jU no longer for her sake curb the multitude, which 
urgently demands tjie ancienj sacrifices. ' Two^strangers,' 
he says, ' whom we have discovered in the caverns of 
the shore, and who bring no good to my land, are in 
•B^i-y; hand. I shall send them hither ; you know the 
s ^ tit i^ 'rtf yo ur office.^ With these ifew words alone we 
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are told of the arrival and capture of Orestes and 
Pylades. 

The first scene of the second Act (some 230 lines in 
length) contains absolutely nothing that forwards the 
*dramatic action/ B^Li^ S^ves us an insight into 
char acter : that of Orestes füll o f gToom and~e1mbitter- 
ment, and that of the sanguine^lig ht-heart ed Pylades 
* hke a bnght-coloü jednSim^ lightly flittlng~~around 
some dark flower/ Nor durin g the rest ofThe Act does 
any occurrence bring ns nearer to"the^tastrop heT"but the 
despa ir of Iphigenia reaches its climax. She learns from 
Pylades the story of the mu rder^f her father. Veiling 
her face she leaves the scene, unable to hear more. 

The thi]-r| Act consists mainly of a long dialogue 
between Orestes and Iphigenia, in which her alternate 
joy and horror — ^joy that her brother still lives, horror 
at the knowledge of his terrible vengeance and his 
terrible fate — are suddenly naerggi_iiidiTe=-«tDpefaction of 
amazement at the words (M am Orestes^ He who 
Stands before her, he whom^he niiglitnave devoted 
before the blood-stained altar to be slaughtered as a 
human victim, is that brother for whom her whole 
soul has yearned all these desolate years, and to whom 
alone she has looked for help and rescue. For some 
moments she Stands there as if turned to stone. Then, 
finding herseif alone, she pours forth in agitated words 
h^ gratitude to the gods. 

I Important and necessary as the scene of recognition 
is Tor the development of the plot, it has in Goethe's 
play a still higher importancp than in that o f Eiiripij 
for it is the immediaM> .C3.ut^ of the real feata^j^o^ 
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— the healing of Orestes. After repulsing her with 
disdainful incredulity, and relapsing into a short fierce 
paroxysm of madness — the last desperate assault of 
the avenging Furies — he sinks into a trance, dreaming 
of Lethaean draughts and peace and forgiveness and 
reconcihation in the land of the Dead, and awakes again 
to earthly life and hope and joy, in the embrace of that 
sister whom for so long he had mourned as dead. In 
the arms of her, whose gentle influenae has ' dropped 
like baisam ' into the hearts of a wild and bloodthirsty 
people, and who has by her pure and noble hfe atoned 
for the crimes of her ancestors, the Fury-haunted Orestes 

finds at last healing and salvationl^- _-,^ 

This, as has been said, is the real Qcatastraphc, ^ or 
tur ning-point, of Goethe's dram a.^ ^ith the healing of 
Orestes the curse that has for ages rested on the hoüse 
of Tantalus is removed, and the promise of Apollo is 
fulfilled. A ll that remains is, regarded from the high est 
Standpoint, of s econdary importance. Bij^f: spiritual 
regeneration does not remove, indeed it often increases, 
the practicaTdiffi cuItr^ ot existen ce. There still remains 
that knot ^ to loose or cut, towards the denouement of 
which in the play of Euripides everything is made to 
tend. Some means of escape must be found. The ^sister' 
must be taken back to tlgat ^land for _ _which ,^she has so 
long yearned in vain. An d here it is not Iphigenia, b ut 
the unideal worldly-wise Pylades — the sanguine, cheery, 



^ The objection that Goethe has withthese two catastrophes given 
^us äi;i ' anticlimax' need not be seriously entertained, for they are of so 
totally different a natura that they do not affect each other. 
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; pracfrical, religious man, who so self-contentedly and 

\ skilfully ^ weaves together the counsels of the gods and 

i his own wishes/ ^Yho is pursued by not the most shadowy 

\ phantom of self-contempt for his petty deceits and 

' ' necessary Hes/ and who in his philosophy anent divine 

■ Oracles can dream of no * sister ' but an idol of stone — it 

is Pylades who proposes the crafty and graceless ruse 

of lustration, and puts a ' clever word ' into the mouth 

of the woman who looks to him for counsel. 

When the two captives have gone down to their 
galley in the creek/ Iphigenia is bidden by the king's 
messenger to hasten on the sacrifice, and sends back 
the lying pretext that has been put in her mouth. But 
even before she has uttered the lie she is tortured by 
self-reproach. * A Voe to a lig ! ' she exclaims, ^ it sets 
not the heartjj' ee as every word __of_Ju3iÜi- can do.' 
Then, summoned befor^the- king, she *frees her soul 
of treachery ' and confe gses.. tbe whole plot, throwing 
herseif on Xhe magnanimity^f Thoas. Meanwhile the 
Greek galloj^Jaas^b een disco vered, and the Greeks, after 
a desperate re sistanc e, are overwhelmed by numbers. 
Thus this 'knot/ instead of being unravelled by some 
- unforeseen good fortune, or solved by some dea ex 
machina^ must now be cut in twain by the sword of 
tr^uth. All depends on t he reverence of the barbarian 
kin g for tru th, ' the voice oi which every one born under 
every heaven hears, through whose breast pure and 
unhindered flows the spring of life ' ; and King Thoas, 
' rüde Scythian ' as he calls himself, hears and obeys. 

^ This certainly seems to justify the criticism of G. Hermann /that , 
the captives have an incredible amount of Hberty. 
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Overcome by the^ouragepus aYD.wal of Iphigenia, and 
her appeal to his generosrty^he„:öLauId„i^ 
depart in peace ; bu t with the sacred imag;e of his 
goddess he will not part.^ This last *knot' is solved 
by Orestes, who, now freed from his madness, sees the 
true meaning of Apollo's oracle. It was Jt he livin g 
human sist er, not the idol of stone, through whom he 
wa s to gain release from the pursuing Erinyes, an d 
whom he was to bring back to the land of Greece. In * 
the curt Lebt wohl I of Thoas, with which the play / 
concludes, we hear respect and resignation — though, 
doubtless, there is in it an undertone of bitterness, a 
dissonance not completely resolved. 

The two plays differ, therefore, very considerably 
in external form. But the changes that Goethe has 
introduced are not 3uch as we find in a mere * improve- 
ment Vor adaptation. His Iphigenie is an independent 
creation, and the divergences are necessitated by the 
difference in the ideas that inspire the two plays. So 
essentially do these ideas difier that it is necessary to 
view and judge the works of the Greek and of the 
Germari poet from quite distinct Standpoints. 

It is not surprising that the assertion that Goethe in ^ 
his Iphigejiie and Tasso created a new form of drama / 
should sometimes be met by the remark that neither of / 
these plays is a true drama. ' 

But without attempting to enter fully into this question, 
which would involve a consideration of the nature of 

1 The scene in which a duel is imminent is surely a blemish. But 
possibly its mock heroism may be more apparent to the English than 
to the German reader. 
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art-creation, we may, I think, feel assured that Goethe's 
Iphigenie^ however much it may differ from other 
dramas, ancient and modern, and whether we call it 
a * Seelen-drama ' or by any other name^ is not m prply 
a n analysis of character. but is a true work of r reative 
art end truly dramatic, no less than Hamlet, with which 
play it indeed offers many interesting points of com- 
parison — and some of contrast. 

Goethe may be more * objective ^ than Schiller, or he 
may be less so than Shakespeare and Sophocles, but at 
all events his genius was pre-eminently sjiithetic and 
Creative. He disbelieved profoundly in all metaphysical 
analysis,^ and what he preached he practised. His 
Iphigenie is not merely psychology disguised in a 
dramatic form ; the play is recognised by scholars and 
by all competent critics as a genuine work of art, is read 
with delight by many who are entirely ignorant of all 
theory and care nothing for psychological problems, 
and for more than a Century the appreciation of it as 
an * acting play ' has steadily increased. While it owes 
to the Greek poet what a play of Shakespeare might owe 
to Bandello or Holinshed, Goethe's drama must be re- 
garded as an independent art-creation incorporating an 
idea distinct from that of the Euripidean play. 

The object that Euripides had in view was to dramatise 
a populär myth which accounted for the presence of the 
sacred image of Artemis Tauropole at Halae in Attica ; 
indeed, it is not unlikely that the play was written to 
be performed at the festival of this goddess. He was 

^ ' Alles ist wie geschenkt ' is his constant text. Cf. Goethe by 
R. M. Meyer, pp. 243 sq. 
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therefore bound to the orthodox version of the legend,^ 
any serious liberty taken with which would have been 
resented by an Athenian audience. The one occur- 
rence to which all eise — even the healing of Orestes, the 
rescue of his sister, and the removal of the curse from 
the house of the Atridae — had to be subordinated, was 
the acquisition of the image ; and this could scarcely 
be attained except by deceit. To have informed an 
Athenian audience in the age of Pericles and the 
Sophists that they owed their cherished image to the 
magnanimity of a barbarian who had been affected by 
the truthfulness of a woman might have proved more 
perilous than any Anaxagorean or Socratic ^ free-thought, 
and would at any rate have courted mockery and disdain. 
Euripides knew his public, and his representation of 
Thoas as the dupe of Greek cunning doubtless earned 
the expected applause. 

|The object that Goethe had in view was to dramatise v 
the m orallacf that the bürden of the curse whiclT proud 
r ebellious ' Titanic ^ natures bring upon themse lves is 
lightened, an d that the taint of sin^ however inveterate and 
hereditary, is cleansed a way by the purity and sincerity 
and moral coujage_which_fir id their most perj ect realisa- 
tion in the jdeal w oman^ 

For him, therefore, the idol was nothing ; the living 
sister, with her 'lfumair""'heäft, her tender healing 

^ In this case I think this is true, although Euripides certainly deals 
in some of his plays very freely with populär myths — as for instance in 
the Helena, where he adopts the Stesichorean legend of the phantom 
Helen. 

2 Socrates is said to have assisted Euripides in the composition of 
many of his plays. 
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sympathy, and her courageous. contempt for all that 
is base and false, was everything ; and thus it is not the 
acquisition of the image but the healing of Orestes which 
forms, as HeTiimgelfj^^ ' xEq axle of th e ^ole pj ay/ 
and it is the revela tion of human character through 
occur rences which interests us, and noFthe occurrences 
th^Dö^glves.i The Hghtermig of thexur^^ rested 

)on Orestes by the pure an d . tend eL—infliience of a 
si ster's love „d oubtless suggested itself to Goethe as 
a form in which he might body forth that heahng for 
which at times his own * Titanic ' nature yearned, and 
which he had hitherto sought so vainly — which indeed he 
never fuUy attained. He accepted the artistic form in 
its main lines as it was presented by Greek imagination, 
not concerning himself to rationalise away the super- 
natural, as did Racine with his pirate story of the 
mysterious advent of Iphigenia ; but he could ignore as 
superfluous, and was indeed in some cases obliged to 
omit, much that to the ancient Athenian was of primary 
interest, but which would not have allowed fuilplay to 
the liberating power of truth. 

It is in the conception of character, and especially 
in that of the character of Iphigenia, that the two 
dramas essentially differ. Regarded merely as a work of 
art, the Euripidean heroine, daughter of the god4ike 
Agamemnon, portrayed as she lived in populär imagin- 
ation, has more defined form and individuality. She 

^ Notice how in Goethe's play we have monologues, in which 
Iphigenia communes with her own heart and derives strength and 
consolation from her own deep faith in the gods, in place of the 
cxternal encouragement offered by the chorus in the play of Euripides. 
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is a wondrous figure — the Hellenic conception of royal 
womanhood, füll of dignity and the repose of self- 
control and self-reliance — dowered with passionate 
affections for all bound to her by bonds of blood and 
country, capable of daring and enduring anything for 
those she loves, but dowered also with a Junonian 
vindictiveness towards those she hates. 

When we turn from this ideal of womanhood to the 
Iphigenia of Goethe it is as if we had passed from the 
presence of the Venus of Milo and were standing before 
the Madonna di san Sisto, or that picture of Saint Agatha 
which the poet recognised as an embodiment of his 
imaginative vision. Of Jhat vision Goethe has given us 
a revelation in his play j whereof to attempt here any 
sketch by means of paraphrase and quotation would be 
superfluous, if not impertinent. 

The following are a few of the numberless comments 
and criticisms which have been passed on the drama 
by those who are accepted as competent judges : — 

*The Ipkigenie possesses more affinity to the Greek 
spirit than perhaps any other work of the moderns . . It 
is, however, not so much an ancient tragedy as the reflected 
image of one — a musical echo . . The violent catastrophes 
of ancient tragedy appear here in the distance only, as 
recollections, and all is softly dissolved.' — SCHLEGEL. 

„(Srftaunlitf) ungried^ifd) unb mobctn . . ©ic (bte „^plEitgcme") 
ift ganj nur fittlid) ; bte ftnntid)« ^(x\\., ba§ ßeben, bie S3ert?es 
gung unb 5lffe§, tx)a§ einem 9[öet( ju einem z^i bramatifcfjen 
mad)t, gct)t tt)r fet)r ab . . ^nbeffeir toirb e§ (ba§ 9Bet!) butcf) 
bte t)ot)en ^)oettfci)en @tgen|d)atten, bte tt)m Dt)ne 9^itdE[i(^t auf 
jetnc bramattjd)e ^^orm jufommen, bIo§ al§ ein poetifdie? ®etfte§= 
Xotxi betra(i)tct,.in aEen fetten unfd)ä^bar bleiben." — Schiller. 

d 
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^©oetlE)e !)at ben ©eift be§ 5lttertum§ mit beutfd)em ßetbe 
ümfleibet."— ViLMAR. , 

..- = . .(^ i Ci 

„2)ie antif=:£)eibmfd)e Sluffaffuitg unb äufeerrid)e ßöfung ift in 
bte au§ d^ri[tUd)em ©elfte geborene, ett)i[d)e umgebilbet . . bdi)ex 
be r %iud ) be§ ^rieben§, bet ba§ ganje 8tüc£ burd)n)et)t."— König. 

„2)ie 2[ßorte, ©efinnungen; (Jl^araftere, QXtteS ift ©olb, abex 
bie §anblung untxagifd)/'— Grillparzer. 

„^n ber beutftf)en 3^1f)igente glauben tt»ir einen ©ried)en 311 
t)ernel)men, ber, auf ber §öt)e unfrer je^igen ©ibilifation ftelienb, 
nid)t nur ein reinere§ unb l)öt)ere§ ^beat ber 2;ugenb, al§ 
euri^:)ibe§, in fid) l)at, fonbern aud) ben ©ffeft feiner £>ar= 
ftellung met)r in ber c^raft unb Q^üIIe ber ©ebanfen, al§ in bem 
(5d)mucf ber 233orte unb ber ^CRannigfaltigfeit ber 9flt)t)tl)men 
fud)t." — Gottfried Hermann. 

„^ei @uripibe§ intereffieren n)ir un§ für bie ^erfonen um ber 
§anblung n^illen, bei ©oetl^e für bie §anblung um ber ^erfonen 
mitten/'— Weber. 

Goethe's own criticism was— „reid) an innerem ßeben, aber arm 
an äußerem" ; and at a later period of his life he spoke of his play 
as „verteufelt ^uman.'^ 

The following unfavourable verdict on the Iphigenie 
as a stage-piece is interesting as one of the latest pro- 
ducts of criticism, though I do not think it borne out 
by facts : — 

„2)a§ 8tüdC mad)te auf ber Sül)ne fein ©lud. 9ll§ e§ bal)er 
1802 in 5löeimar bon neuem aufgefül)rt merben füllte, mürben 
bramatifd)e 93eränbet*ungen für nötig erad)tet. 6d)itter unterzog 
fid) benfelben, ba (^üt'iS)t fid^ für unfäl)ig baju erflärte. [This 
„(Sd)itter*fd)e SBearbeitung" was probably that which Düntzer found 
in the „(Souffleurbud)"* of the Berlin theatre, and which he calls 
a 'cruel mutilation.'] 2)urd) fold^e 3}eränberungen fann bal 
2)rama nid)t gerettet merben. 5luf ber S5ül)ne mirb e§ fd)mer= 
lid) iemal§ ©rfolge emngen/'— Geiger, Introd. to Goethes Werke, 
vol. iv, (1896). 
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IV 

BlOGRAPHICAL 

That period of Goethe's life, of which his Iphigenie is 
the most typical product, was a period of new birth — of 
transition from the lawlessness of unsubmissive licence, 
from \}ci^Sturvt^und--DrGrn'gTs^-y!i^^ 
gigantic, heaven-storming spirit,' to the true liberty of law 
and Order, and to the determination sich vom Halben zu 
entwöhnen^ und im Ganzen^ Guten^ Schönen resolut ztc leben. 
In 17 79^ the date of the first version of the Iphigenie, 
he entered his-thixtietfe-yearr-N * Life was slowly emerging 
from the visionary mists through which. hitherto it had 
been seen ; the solemn earnestness of manhood . . 
gave a more commanding unity to his existence.'^ 

The following shght sketch of his Hfe will perhaps 
help US to recognise and appreciate the influences under 
which at this period Goethe stood, and to which our 
play owes its characteristics, as in a picture the outlines 
of surrounding hüls often help one to understand and 
account for the rocks and veg-etation of the foreground. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born on the 2 8th of 
August 1749 at Frankfurt on the Main. His father, 
Johann Kaspar Goethe, was an * imperial Councillor' 
(kaiserlicher Rat\ and his mother, Katharina Elisabeth, 
was the daughter of Johann Wolfgang Textor, the chief 
magistrate iSchultheiss) of Frankfurt. 

The poet was the firstborn. Fifteen months later 
was born his sister Cornelia, who alone of his brothers 
and sisters survived childhood. The family lived in the 
1 G. H. Lewes. 
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house of Goethe's grandmother — that * Goethes Haus ' 
in the Hirschgraben which is known to most who 
have visited Frankfurt. From his father, a cold, stern, 
and formal man, the poet inherited his * well-built frame, 
his erect carriage, the craving for knowledge, and his 
almost pedantic attention to details,' and he received 
from him in early childhood much soHd and systematic 
instruction. The imaginative and sympathetic part of 
his nature was inherited from and fostered by his mother. 

The precocity of the young poet was something 
extraordinary. We find him when only nine years old 
studying Latin, French, Greek and Itahan ; a httle later, 
when the French occupied Frankfurt (1759), he attained 
great proficiency in the French language, took a deep 
interest in French drama, composed his first dramatic 
attempt, 'füll of gods, princes, and princesses,' wrote 
biblical epics, learned drawing, music, fencing, English, 
and Hebrew ; and at the age of fourteen, amidst dreary 
lessons on jurisprudence, he gave free rein to his Imagin- 
ation in a ' polyglot novel ' written in various languages. 
The boy was intensely susceptible to religious influences. 
^^hen he was but six years of age the great earthquake 
t Lisbon (1755) had excited in his mind questionings 

to the mysteries of human life and divine love, and 
not long afterwards we hear of him ' takmg to his room 
a music-stand, which he used as an altar, piling on it 
various objects representative of nature, and placing at 
the top a fine porcelain dish, in which were pastilles. . . 
These pastilles he lighted by means of a burning-glass 
which caught the rays of the rising sun.' ^ In 1763 he 

^ Sime's Life of Goethe. 
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was confirmed, and for a time seems to have been 
engrossed in biblical studies and religious questions, and 
to have been infiuenced deeply and permanently (how- 
ever faint may appear this influence on the surface of 
his after life) by the gentle and pious Fräulein von 
Klettenberg, whose character is so exquisitely painted 
by Goethe in his Confessions of a Beautiful Soul. This 
religious phase was succeeded by a relapse. He picked 
up questionable acquaintances, with the sister of one 
of whom, Gretchen by name, he feil in love. The evil 
doings (including forgery) of some of these companions 
came to light, and Goethe, though innocent, had to 
undergo a severe investigation which overwhelmed him 
with shame and remorse. 

His father had decided that he should enter the legal 
profession, and now sent him (1765) to the University 
of Leipzig. Here he attended lectures, but devoted 
most of his time and thoughts to literary ^ and artistic 
subjects, to the society of friends, to music and drawing, 
and to flirtation with the pretty daughter of a wine- 
merchant, Anna Schönkopf (' Annette '). Amongst his__ 
Leipzig acquaintances was Corona Schrötery-^-he-actr^ss^ 
wh^ t h irTy'^^afS'iS'ter ar" W e im ar u n d..extaQk-4he role gf 
Iphigerwa-at the'-ih-srperSSL^n^^^^ the play. Another 
acquaintance was Oeser, director of the Academy of 
Drawing, under whom Goethe studied, with but little 
practical success, but with an ever deepening enthusiasm 
for art, on the object and nature of which he found, as 

^ The products of this period are Die Laune des Verliebte?i , Die 
Mitschiildigen, and Leipziger Lieder (set to music by the brothers 
Breitkopf). 
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many others have found, a revelation in the Laocoon of 
Lessing (published in 1766). A visit to Dresden, which 
gave him the opportunity of comparing the actual 
creations of great artists with his imaginative conceptions, 
is significant for the fact that he absolutely refused 
to visit the gallery of ancient sculpture, and devoted 
almost all his attention to the pictures of the Dutch 
school, as being *truer to Nature.' In the summer of 
1768 he had a dangerous attack of hemorrhage, and 
soon after returned to Frankfurt, where for two years 
he seems to have led a rather languid existence, both 
physically and intell^ctually, intermingling alchemistic 
studies with religious speculation, and working out for 
himself an ' elaborate theological System in which a place 
was found for the Trinity, Lucifer, the Elohim, Man, 
and for the Fall and the Redemption.'^ Angry scenes 
ensued between father and son, and in 1770 Goethe 
was sent to Strasburg to resume his juristic studies. 
The year that he spent at Strasburg proved of critical 
importance for his personal and artistic development. 
Here he first met Herder, who, though but twenty-six 
years of age, had already won a high position in the 
literary world — a man of great ideas and oracular 
magniloquence, but without the gift of defined artistic 
expression. Through Herder Goethe was induced to 
re-study Homer, and first gained an intimate acquaintance 
with the two authors to whom he owed perhaps more 
than to all others, and who are more akin than one is 
apt to believe — Rousseau and Shakespeare. In these 
authors he found treated, in very diverse ways, the one 

^ Sime's Life of Goethe, 
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all-important question — that question which had been 
excited in his mind when a mere child by the Lisboi\ 
earthquake — the question of the ideal liberty and inde- 
pendence of the human soul and its external dependence 
on the inexorable process of Nature.^ * Titanic ' recal- 
citrancy against Necessity, the motive perhaps of all 
that is great in dramatic art, was deeply implanted in 
Goethe's nature. Whatever was great in Tantalus, 
whatever celestial in Lucifer, he possessed, and like 
them he feil and suffered. His consciousness of redemp- 
tion by self-negation and purity and humility, which 
gathered form at times and was embodied in his Iphigenie, 
suffered frequent obscuration and was never fully realised, 
though in later life intellectually accepted as a theory. 
The influence of Herder was considerably modified by 
Sturm und Drang associates, of whom Lenz, a young 
man füll of wild socialistic enthusiasms, was the foremost. 
Amid such tendencies arose the as yet unorganised 
conceptions of two poetic creations — Götz von Ber- 
lichingen and Faust. Of still greater importance, not 
for the acquisition of intellectual supremacy, but for the 
development of his higher nature, might have proved 
the love of a woman's heart which at this time he won 
and rejected. Friederike Brion, daughter of the pastor 
of Sesenheim, an Alsatian village, was probably, though 
less intellectually gifted than other women who from 
time to time gained a hold on his susceptible nature, 
^ In 1771, while at Strasburg, he wrote : „©I)afefpeare§ ©lüde 
bre!)eu fid) alle um ben ge!)eimni§t)oIIen ^un!t, in bem ba§ 
@;igentümUd)e unfrei 3d)§/ t)ie ^rätenbterte 0^reit)eit unfre§ 
3Q5ollen§, mit bem nottüenbigen ©ange be§ ©anjen 3ufammen= 
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the one who loved him with the most unselfish devotion. 
That Goethe gave her, for a time, all the iove of which 
his heart was capable, and that he allowed himself and 
her to believe in his intention to make her his wife, 
cannot be doubted ; but ambition proved too strong ; he 
refused to ' bind himself for life at the very time when 
he was becoming conscious of his destiny,' and tore 
himself away from her. Some eight years iater she 
greeted him as her friend with noble unselfishness and 
self-control, but the wound seems to have proved in- 
curable. * The heart that Goethe has loved,' she is said 
to have answered to suitors, * cannot belong to another.' ^ 
In 1771, after taking his degree as Doktor der 
Rechte^ Goethe returned to Frankfurt, where he began 
to practise as advocate, and composed the first version 
of Götz, The next year he spent at Wetzlar on the 
Lahn, nominally with the object of practising as advo- 
cate in connexion with the Imperial Chamber {Reichs- 
ka7nmergericht). Here he formed a friendship with the 
Legationssekretär Kestner, for whose betrothed — that 
* Lotte,' out of hopeless Iove for whom in Werthers 
Leiden the hero shoots himself — he developed what we 
should perhaps regard rather as an imaginative than as 
what is usually called an ' unfortunate ' passion. How- 
ever that may be, it at least proved a stepping-stone to 
that literary renown which was the highest object of his 
ambition.2 Qn his return to Frankfurt he published 

^ Lewes, and others, give a very different version. According to 
them Friederike proved anything but inconsolable. 

2 The ' Lotte ' of his novel is doubtless as gross a caricature of 
Charlotte Buff as the ' Albert ' is of Kestner, and the contemptible 
' Wertber ' of Goethe himself. 
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not only Werthers Leiden^ but also the revised version 
of Götz von Berltchingen. 

In these two works he gave expression to that spirit 
of rebellion against moral and social order which had 
hitherto dominated him. The applause with which 
they were received — an applause which was not un- 
mingled with tones of indignant disapproval — assured 
Goethe of his mighty powers for good or for evil. He 
seems to have paused. He had unburdened his soul, 
had made, as he says, a 'general confession/ and had 
gained the plaudits of the world. But these very 
plaudits made him suspect that there might be a 
sphere in which ideal truth reveals itself beyond the 
ken of the multitude or of the apostle of a lawless 
liberty ; and this suspicion was probably confirmed by 
the study of Spinoza, and by famihar intercourse with 
such men as the poet Klopstock and Lavater. The 
death of his dear friend and Spiritual adviser, Fräulein 
von Klettenberg, doubtless also made on him a deep 
Impression. 

During 1775 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ daughter of a wealthy 
banker, Lili (Anna Elisabeth) Schönemann, in Frankfurt 
Society, and for a time, extending over a short Swiss 
tour, he was engaged to her. It was a brief infatuation, 
and was soon forgotten, nor did it produce any literary 
results except a few lyrical effusjons. 

At the end of this year he received an invitation from 
Karl August, Duke of Weimar, and from this time 
Weimar was his home. Here, at the ducal court, he 
renewed intimacy with various old friends, such as Lenz, 
Herder, Oeser, and Corona Schröter, and made new 
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friends in the poet Wieland, the Duchess Amalie, and her 
Hofdame Frau von Stein, who for some thirteen years 
(tili his return from Italy and his connexion with his 
future wife, Christiane Vulpius) exercised supreme influ- 
ence over him. 

Through the favour of the ducal court Goethe soon 
attained the post of a Legationsrat ^ and was deeply 
immersed in official duties, in the midst of which his 
literary activity seems to have increased. In 1776 we 
hear of the-- £rgt~-~cQnc&fttian of his Iph i^emf^ and of 
many other productions of minor interest In the 
following year the first book of Wilhelm Meister was 
published, and certain scenes of Egmoiit were written. 

* A profound change passed over Goethe's character 
during the early years of his residence at Weimar. He 
became painfully conscious of the fact that in the past 
he had allowed himself to be swayed too much by 
momentary impulses, and had cherished wild desires 
which had no real relation to the facts of existence . . 
It became his fixed purpose that all this should come to 
an end, that he should acquire firm control over himself, 
and that his powers should be disciplined to work 
steadily for lofty but clearly-defined and attainable 
ends.'^ 

Amidst all his multifarious duties, as Privy Councillor, 
President of the Chamber of Finance, Commissioner of 
Roads, Director of the War Department, etc.,_he com- 
posed, between the end of January and the beginning bf 
April 1779, the &st^(prose) Version ?t^^^ Iphigenie. It 
was performed on the 6th of April. The part of 

^ Sime's Life of Goethe, 
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Iphigenie was played by Corona Schröter, that of 
Pylades by Prince Constantin, and—tfeÄL,ofOrestes by 
Goethe Jxiiftseif--. * Never shall I forget/ writes iTuteland, 
shortly after Goethe's death, * the impression that Goethe 
made in his representation of Orestes. One imagined 
that one was looking at Apollo. Never was seen such 
a combination of physical and intellectual perfection.' 
The play was greeted with much applause, but Goethe 
was dissatisfied with it, and refused to allow its publica- 
tion. During the next year h ^e,j:£i:astr4t-'iTTfQ^'liYetrical- 
for m^^but thelooseirreguläj:jyÄi:si^^ j u stly 

feit to be a Jailur^,.^a4-a~}^'a¥^^ took it 

again in band * ta-gi-ve^"it--mDxe-4i.arj2ipny,'--:::r.th^ result 
beiiig_j^econ_d_prose Version. He had not yet realised 
how closely (as Schiller says) substance and form are 
connected in art, and how, when writing in a metrical 
form, the poet * finds himself under a totally different 
Jurisdiction.' 

For the next five years the Iphigeriie seems to have been 
laid aside. During this period Goethe paid a second visit 
to Switzerland (on his journey thither meeting Friederike 
Brion at Sesenheim), wrote and published portions of his 
Tasso and continuations of his Wilhebn Meister^ made 
several excursions to the Harz mountains, and began to 
interest himself seriously in science, in certain provinces 
of which (botany, anatomy, and optics) he made important 
discoveries, and was incessantly engrossed in a „buttteS 
©etüirre bon ®efd)äften, '$ytx\ixzVi\xv.<^,tyx, 3^eijen u. 
©tubien." „3n meinem ßopfe/' he writes, „i[f§ tüte 
in einer 3JlüI)Ie, tro ^ngleid) gejd)roten, gemat)Ien, 
gelüalft unb Öl geflogen toitb." In 1785, and again 
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in 1786, he visited Karlsbad with the'ducal family. 
During this last visit, with the help of Herder, he 
prepared his works for pubHcation. Iphigenie was once 
more *cut up into verses' for this edition ; but, being 
still dissatisfied with it, he took it with him when he 
bade farewell to the duke, and stole away, doubtless 
wearied out by his long experience of court life and 
officialism, to 'lose himself in a world where he was 
unknown/ 

It was to Italy that he directed what he calls his 
'flight.' On the shore of the Lago di Garda he first 
found the Inspiration for which he yearned. As he 
watched the waves rising and falling m musical rhythm, 
the words* seemed to flow of their own accord into 
'stately and harmonious verse. For a short time at 
Verona and Venice he worked assiduously at the new 
Version, finding that 'with the metrical form a better 
\ mode of expression generally presents itself/ 
\ After an interval, during which the idea of an Iphi- 
genie at Delphi occupied his mind, hevfound at Bologna 
newHtfa&pij:ationJii_^4iiG^-iH:e_p£St^-Aga-t4^^ 
und sichere Jungfräulichkeit appealed strongly to his 
/^ Imagination. Before this ideal of womanhood he de- 
termined ' in spirit to read his Iphigenie^ and to allow his 
heroine to say nothing which this saint might not utter.'^ 
Once more, for a short period, it was neglected in favour 
of an Ulysses in Phaeacia (which was never completed). 

This picture is mentioned by, I think, all biographers and com- 
mentators as ' Raphae^s^St. Agatha, ' Goethe merely states that it 
was ' attributed with great pTObability to Raphael.' It is not given in 
lists of Raphael' s works, and I have been unable to identify it. 
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but in Rome he again took it up, solved satisfactorily the 
' knot in the fourth act/ and towards the end^ofjhe^ear 
(j_78jZ)-J:£^ the play in its new form" to^his^irieiids, 
among whom"w^re-the""artisY^^ and the cele- 

brated Angehka Kaufmann, who presented him later 
with a picture in which she had depicted the ' heahng of 
Orestes ' in his sister's arms. The reception of the new 
Version was by no means enthusiastic. His friends at 
Weimar openly expressed their disappointment. They 
had, as he says, expected something volcanic — some- 
thing in the vein of GÖfz and Werther. The repose and 
dignity which the play had gained in its recasting 
appeared to them to show a loss of power. * People have 
become too accustomed to the old form ' (he says in 
a letter to Frau von Stein), ^ and nobody thanks me for 
my trouble.' 

But gradually the fact was recognised by all who were 
competent to judge that by some wonderful alchemy 
that which was lifeless and inorganic had been trans- 
formed into the living reality of a work of art. Those 
who, on comparing the finished poem with its preceding 
versions,^ are most deeply conscious of their difference, 
will probably be the least desirous to analyse and define 
the creative power which, often by means of some seem- 
ingly trivial verbal change, has touched, as it were, the 
cold stone into a thing of life. 

On the loth of January (1787) a copy of his 
Schmerzenskind was sent by the poet to Herder, and was 
printed, probably with emendations by Herder, in the 

1 All four versions are edited by Baechtold, Goethes Iphigenie in 
vierfacher Gestalt, 
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third volume of Goethe's works. In the same year three 
other editions of the play appeared.^ 

Goethe was at this time 38 years of age. His life was 
not yet half spent. It would be "Besi3re~'our present 
object to recount at any length the events of the 
remaining forty-four years. The following chronological 
table may, however, prove useful : — 

1788. Return to Weimar ; first meeting with Schiller ; acquaint- 

ance with Christiane Vulpius ; Egmont, Scenes from 
Faust^ Römische Elegien. 

1789. Rupture with Frau von Stein ; Tasso. 

1790. In Venice, Silesia, and Dresden. 

1791. Essays on Optics. 

1792-3. With the allied army in Champagne; present at the 
siege of Mainz ; Reinecke Fuchs begun. 
1794. Schiller visits Goethe in Weimar. 

1795-7. Goethe's visits to Schiller at Jena ; contributes to the 
Hören arid to Schiller's Musenalmanach ; essay on 
anatomy ; Xenien ; Wilhebn Meister {Lehrjahre) 
finished ; Schiller again at Weimar ; great Indignation 
caused by the Xenien ; Schiller works at his Wallen- 
stein^ Goethe at Hermann tmd Dorothea ; constant 
correspondence and intercourse between the two 
poets ; third visit to Switzerland. 
vi 798- 1803. Opening of the new theatre at Weimar with Schiller's 
Wallensteins Lager ; Schiller settles in Weimar and 
assists Goethe in the direction of the theatre ; 
Tancred ; Mahomet ; scientific studies (theory of 
colour, etc. ) ; continuation of Faust ; Madame de 



^ Besides many editions there exist numerous German commentaries, 
of which the best are by Düntzer, Weber, and Jahn. The play has 
been translated into French, Italian, English (Taylor in 1793, and later 
by Ellis, Swanwick, and others), and into modern Greek (by Papa- 
dopulos in 18 18). A version in ancient Attic Greek (by Prof Theod. 
Kock, 1861) is exceedingly well done and most interesting. 
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Stael in Weimar ; Herder dies ; SchiJler's Teil and 
Maria Stuart. 

1805. Schiller dies (9th May) ; grief and loneliness of Goethe. 

1806. Battle of Jena ; the French sack Weimar ; Goethe's life 

saved by the presence of mind oi Christiane Vulpius, 
whom he now marries ; first part of Faust finished. 
1807-8. The romantic * child ' Bettina Brentano visits him in 
Weimar ; Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre and the 
Wahlverwafidsc haften projected ; further essays on 
the theory of colour ; audience with Napoleon {voilä 
un komme r)', Goethe's works (13 vols.) published 
by Cotta. 

1808-12. Several visits to Karlsbad ; comparatively uneventful 
period ; Humboldt in Weimar ; Wahrheit und Dich- 
ttmg, and many smaller productions. 
181 3. The *war of liberation'; battle of Leipzig; oriental 
studies ; West-östlicher Divan begun. 

1814-15. Visits the countries of the Main and Neckar ; at Wies- 
baden hears the news of the battle of Waterloo ; 
renewal of friendship with Frau von Stein ; Goethe's 
v^rorks in 20 vols. (Cotta). 

1816-17. Karl August, as Grand Duke, makes Goethe his Prime 
Minister ; Goethe's wife Christiane dies ; his son, 
Julius August, marries Ottilie von Pogwisch ; Aus 
meinem Leben {Italienische Reise) ; resigns directorate 
of theatre, 

1817-24. Visits to Karlsbad and Marienbad ; scientific studies 
and essays ; Über Kunst und Altertum ; Wilhelm 
Aleisters Wanderjahre ; Zahme Xenien^ etc. ; Ecker- 
mann engaged as his secretary. 
1825. 'Golden wedding ' of the Duke and Duchess, and 5oth 
anniversary of Goethe's arrival at Weimar ; Goethe 
overwhelmed with homage ; Performance of the 
Iphigenie, and Illumination of the town in his honour. 
1827-8. The Helena (portion of second part of Faust) published ; 
death of Frau von Stein ; correspondence with Walter 
Scott ; the edition of his works swells to 40 volumes ; 
publication of his correspondence with Schiller. 
1830. Death of Grand Duchess Luise ; Mendelssohn visits 
Weimar ; Goethe's son in Italy, where he dies ; 
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Goethe determines to ^ put his house in order * ; 
second part of Faust published. 

1831. „9^ad) SSeenbigung be§ „O^auft" fie^t er fein eigenmdf)e§ 

Sagetoer! für 9efdf)tD[[en an, unb fein ©inn m^t 
immer mel£)r auf bem SSergangenen " ; the French 
artist David sends Goethe a colossal bust ; Walter 
Scott and Carlyle send him a signet engraved with 
„^^"üt 9^aft, aber o]£)ne ^q!\\." 

1832. Till the last, now in the eighty-third year of his life, he 

shows undiminished interest in literary and scientific 
questions ; essays on anatomy and the rainbow, and 
(his last work) a criticism on Spontini's opera Les 
Aikhiie7tnes. After six days' illness, tenderly nursed 
by his daughter-in-law Ottilie, he dies on the 22nd 
March. His last words were : 9)let)r 53ici)t ! 
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Perfonen 

SllE) oa§, ßönig ber Saurier 
Dreft 

?lrfa§ 
©(^au|)Iafe: §am t)or Sianen§ 2^em|)el 
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(Erftcr 2luf3ug 

grfter Sluftritt 

3p^tgenie (aUetn). §erau§ in eure ©ctiatten, rege 

aßi^fel 
S)e§ alten, tjeiFgen, bi(f)tbelaubten §aine§, 
Sßie in ber ©öttin ftille§ Heiligtum 
%x^i' i(f) nod) je^t mit fd)aubernbem ©efüf)l, 
Stt§ tpenn icf) fie jum erftenmal beträte, 5 

IXnb e§ getDöIint fic^ nid)t mein ©eift !)ierf)er. 
©0 man(^e§ Sai)r betx)al}rt mid[) I)ier t)erborgen 
Sin !)ifö' SBille, bem id^ mici) ergebe; 
S)od) immer bin i(i), tüie im erften, fremb. 
S)enn, adE) ! midf) trennt ba§ SJleer t)on ben ©e- 

liebten, 10 

Unb an bem Ufer fte^^ id) lange 2^age, 
, S)a§ Sanb ber ©ried)en mit ber ©eele fndienb ; / 
Unb gegen meine «Seufzer bringt bie SöeUe /^ 
9^ur bum^^fe Xöm braufenb mir l)erüber. / 
Sßel) Jjm,_b£xj£iiLJ}on ®Itern unb ©efdfitr^ 
gin^l^F~^^^|rt ! 3^m /-^ 
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©icf) aJlitgeborne f^^ielenb feft unb fefter 
3!Jlit janften Sanben an einanber fnü):)ften. 
3(f) red)te mit ben ©öttem nicE)t; aEexn 
®er g^rauen Si^ftanb ift beflagen§tt)ert. ^ 

3u §au§ unb in bem Stiege i)errf(i)t ber SUlann, 25 
Unb in ber g^rembe tüeife er fid) 3U lE)elfen. 
3]^n freuet ber S9efi^ ; ii)n !rönt ber (Sieg ; J^ 
®in eljrenboller Sob ift il^m bereitet. 
aaSie enggebunben ift be§ 2Beibe§ ©lüdE ! 
©d)on einem raul)en ©atten ^u gei)or(i)en, 30 

Sft $ftidE)t unb S:roft ; tvk elenb, tt)enn fie gar 
®in feinblid) ©d)iclfal in bie ^eme treibt! 
60 ^ält mid) S;f)oa§ I)ier, ein ebler SfJlann, . 
SfU ernften, l^eiPgen ©ftaDenbanben feft.^u^'O^^^^t^-»^ 
D tDie befd)ämt geftef)' id), ba^ id) bir ', (C-.^jnJ^ 
3Jlit ftittem Söibertüillen biene, ©öttin,^^ [^ikyA>c<Ji.ji^ 
S)ir meiner Oletterin ! 3D^ein Seben foEte 
3u freiem Sienfte bir getDibmet fein. 
3ludE) ijob' iä) ftet§ auf btd) get)offt unb I)offe 
3lo(i) ie|t auf bid), 3)iane, bie bu mid), 40 

S)e§ größten ,ßönige§ berfto^ne Slo(f)ter, 
;3n beinen {)eirgen, fanften Slrm genommen, 
^a, 3^od)ter 3eu§^ iDenn bu ben I)ol)en 5)3lann, 
®en bu bie Sod)ter forbernb ängftigteft, 
^enn bu hen göttergleicf)en Slgamemnon, 45 i 

r bir fein ßtebfte§ gum 9Htare brad)te, 
"^.rojaS umgetDanbten 5ülauern rübmiid) 
^at erlaub gur^^H^^^^ 
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3tt)eiter auftritt 

'ddas. S)er fiöniG jenbet mirf) f)ierl^er unb beut 
®er ^riefterin S)ianen§ ©rufe unb §ei(. 55 

2)ie§ ift ber ^ag, ba £auri§ feiner ©öttin 
gür tDunberbare neue ©iege bantt. 
3(f) eile t)or bem ßönig unb bem §eer, 
3u melben, bafe er loinxnt unb bafe e§ naf)t. 

3pl^igeTÜe. 2öir finb bereit, fie tüürbit^ gu ein<:)fan9en, 
Unb unfre ©öttin fiel)t tt)ilI!ommnem Opfer 61 
2>on St)oa§^ §anb mit ©nabenblid entgegen. 

2Irfa5. D fänb' idE) aucE) ben SlidE ber ^riefterin, 
®er tüerten, t)ielgeel)rten, beineit Slicf, 
ß IjeiPge Jungfrau, t)eller, Ieu(f)tenber, 65 

Vin^ allen gute§ S^i-fi)^^:! dloä) bebedt 
2)er ©ram gel)eimni§t)oE bein ^nnerfteS; 
35ergeben§ l)arren tüir fcl)on jaljrelang 
9Iuf ein l)ertraulicl) Sßort au§ beiner Sruft. 
©0 lang lä) biet) an biefer ©tätte lenne, 70 

3ft bieg ber Slicf, t)or bem ici) immer fd^aubre; 
Unb iDie mit ©ifenbanben bleibt bie ©eele 
Sn§ Snnerfte be§ »ufen§ bir gefd)miebet. ^J,^^ 

3pl|igcnic. 2ßie'§ ber 33ertriebnen, ber a)etti:)aiften 
5iemt. 

2trfa5. ©cfieinft bu bir l)ier l:)ertrieben unb bertDaift? 

3pl]igente. ^ann nn^ jum Saterlanb bie grembe 
ix) erben ? 76 

2lrfas. Unb bir ift fremb ba§ 3}atcrlanb gelr^orben. 

3pl^igenic. ®a§ ift'§, ii:)arum mein blutenb ^erj 
nid}t l)eilt. 
^n erfter 3ugenb, ba fid) !aum bie ©eele 
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Sin Sater, SDlutter unb ©efd^tpifter banb, 80 

S)ie neuen ©c^öpinge, gefeEt unb lieblid) 

35om gufe ber alten (Stämme f)immetoärt§ • 

3u bringen ftrebten, leib er fa^te ba 

@in frember gtud) mid) an unb trennte mid) 

SSon ben ©eliebten, ri^ ba§ jdjöne Sanb 85 

3Jlit e][)rner §auft ent^toei. Sie tüar bat)in, 

S)er Sugenb befte g^reube, ba§ ®ebeii)n 

Ser erften Saijre. ©elbft gerettet tüar 

^ä) nur ein (Sä)aiten mir, unb frifdEie Suft 

®e§ ßeben§ blüt)t in mir nid)t iüieber auf. 90 

2(rfa5. ^enn bn biet) jo unglüdliii) nennen n)iE[t, 
©0 barf id) bicf) trof)! aud) unbanfbar nennen. 

3p^i9enie, 3)an! l^abt il)r ftet§. 

2lvfas. ®od) nid)t ben reinen 'S)ant, 

Um befjenttüilten man bie 2öot)Itt)at tt)ut, 
3)en frDf)en 99lid, ber ein gufriebneg Qehen 95 

Unb ein geneigte^ ^erg bem Söirte geigt. 
31I§ bid) ein tief gel]eimni§t)oIIe§ ©c^idfal 
$Bor jo Diel 3al)ren biefem Xem):)el brad)te, 
ßam S;;i)oa§, bir al§ einer ©ottgegebnen 
Sülit (Sl)rfurd)t unb mit Steigung gu begegnen, 100 
Unb biefe§ Ufer toarb bir l)olb unb freunblid), 
3)a§ jebem grremben jonft öoH ©raufen§ tüar, 
SBeil niemanb unfer ?fteid) bor bir betvat, 
®er an 3)ianen§ l)eirgen ©tufen nid)t 
9tod) altem Sraud) ein blutig Qp^ex fiel. 105 

3pl]igeme. grei atmen mad)t ba§ üehen ni(^t allein. 
SBeld) Seben ift^§, ba^ an ber l)eirgen ©tätte 
©leid) einem ©d)atten um fein eigen ©rab 
^ä) nur Vertrauern mu^? Unb nenn' iä) ba§ 
(Sin fröf)lic^ felbftbetDufsteS Seben, tuenn no 

Un§ jeber 2^ag, Vergebens l)ingeträumt, 
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3u jenen grauen Xaqen borbeteitet, 
Sie an bem Ufer ßetl)e§ felbftt)ergefjenb 
®ie ^rauerfd)ar ber %bgef(i)iebnen feiert? 
(Bin unnü^ Seben ift ein frül^er S^ob ; 115 

®ie§ Q^rauenfcf)iclla( ift t)or allen mein§. 
^rfas. S)en ebeln ©tolg, ba^ bu bir felbft nid)t 

»eraeif)^ i^ bir, jo jel)r idf) bidf) bebaure; ^i^tlf^^ 

gr raubet ben ®enu| be§ Seben§ bir. ^u^^^JiJUr^ uij=^ 

S)u ^aft ^ier nicf)t§ getlian feit beiner ^(nfunft? 12^^^^^ 

2Ber ][)at be§ ßönig§ trüben (Sinn ert)eitert? 

SBer l)at ben alten, graufamen ©ebraucf), 

S)a§ am Slltar ®ianen§ ieber grembe 

©ein Seben blutenb lä^t, bon 3a!)r gu 3af)r 

3Diit fanfter ÜbexTebung aufgef)alten 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen t)om getr)iffen ^ob 

3n§ 2}aterianb fo oft gurücf gefdjicft ? 

^oX nid)t ®iane, [tatt erzürnt gu fein, 

S)a^ fte ber blut'gen alten Opfer maugelt, 

%t\n fanft ©ebet in reid)em 93ta^ erI)Drt? 130 

Umfdilpebt mit froi)em ginge nic^t ber ©ieg 

S)a§ §.eer? imb eilt er nid}t fogar t)orau§? 

Vax^ ful)lt nict)t jeglid^er ein beffer Sog, 

©eitbem ber ßönig, ber un§ it)ei§ unb tapfer 

©0 lang gefü!)ret, nun |ic£) aud) ber 3JIilbe 13s 

3n beiner ©egentDart erfreut, unb un§ 

S)e§ fdjtüeigenben (SeI)orfam§ ^ftic^t erlcidjtert? 

®a§ nennft bu unnüt?, irenn bon beinem 2Befen 

Stuf Slaufenbe fterab ein SSalfam träufelt? 

SBenn bu bem Solfe, bem ein ©ott bid} bradjte, 

®e§ neuen ©Iüde§ etü'ge Qucüe trirft, 141 

Unb an bem unmirtbaren ^obe§ufer 

S)em gremben §eil unb 9tüdEel}r gubereiteft? 
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3p^igcme. ®a§ t^enige t)erf(f)tx)inbet Ieid)t bem 93licf, 
2)er t)orti:)ärt§ ftef)t, tüie t)lel nod) übrig bleibt. 145 

2lvfa5. S)D{i) lobft hu ben, ber, it)a§ er t!)ut, nid)t 
ji^citit? 

3p^tgeme. Jllan tabelt ben, ber feine S;!)aten tväqt 

2idas, ^lucf) ben, ber toatiren Söert gu ftolg ntd)t 
aä:)iet, 
SBie ben, ber falfc^en Söert gu eitel !)ebt. 
©laub mir nnb I)ör auf eine§ 5D];anne§ Söort, 150 
3)er treu unb reblid) bir ergeben ift: 
2Benn ^ent ber rSönig mit bir rebet, \o 
®rleid)tr^ ii)m, tva§> er bir ju jagen benft. 

3pl]igeme. ®u ängfteft mid) mit jebem guten Söorte; 
Dft ix)i(i) id) feinem Eintrag müt)fam au§. 155 

2Irfa5. Sebenfe, U)a§ hu tf)u[t unb tüa§ bir nü^tl 
L-^^eitbem ber ßönig feinen @oI}n Derloren, 
tSßertraut er toenigen ber ©einen mel)r, 
Unb biefen toenigen nic^t mef)r toie fonft. 
Jßilgünftig ftel}t er jebeg ^beln (^o):)n 160 

Sll§ feine§ 3^ei(i)e§ O^ofger an, er fürdjtet 
®in einfam !)üIfIo§ Filter, ja t)iellei(i)t 
Sertpegnen Slufftanb unb früi)3eit'gen Zob. 
S)er ©ct)t]E)e fe^t in§ JReben feinen SJorgug, 
3lm tüenigften ber König. (Sr, ber nur 165 

©etvoljni ift 3U befel^len unb gu ti)un, 
Kennt nidjt bie Kunft, t>on )r)eitem ein ®ef|:)räd) 
9lad) feiner 5lbfic^t langfam fein gu lenfen. 
(gr)d}ti:)er^§ i£)m nid)t burd) ein rüdt)altenb SBeigern, 
®urd) ein t)orfä^Iid) 9Jli^t)erfte!)en ! ©el) 170 

©efüEig if)m ben ]f)alben 2öeg entgegen! 

3p^tgemc. ©oll id) bcfd)leunigen, roaS mid] bebrol)t? 
2Irfas. SBiUft bu fein SBerben eine S)rol)ung nennen ? 
3pl^i9cnie. (S§ ift bie fd)redlid)fte bon aEen mir. 
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2Mas. ©xeb if)m für feine Dleigung nur 25ertraun 1 175 

3pl]igemc, äöenn er \)on gfurti)! erft meine (Seele 
löft. 

^xfas, 2Barum t)erfcf)tx)etgft bu beine §er!unft if)m? 

3pl]tgemc. Söeil einer ^riefterin ©el)eimni§ giemt. 

2lr!a5. ®em ßönig fottte ni(f)t§ ©e!)eimni§ fein 1 
Unb ob er'§ qhid) mä)t forbert, fn!)It er'§ bod) 180 
Unb füt)It e§ tief in feiner großen ©eele, 
2)afe bu forgfältig bid) t)or it)m i:)erti:)at)rft. 

3pl]igeme. 9Mlirt er Serbru^ unb Unmut gegen mid) ? 

2Irfa5. ©0 fd)eint e§ faft. 3^^^^ fditoeigt er aud) 
t)on bir; 
®od) f)a6en I)ingett)orfne SBorte mid) 185 

Setel^rt, ba^ feine ©eele feft ben Sßunfd) 
Ergriffen f)at, bid) gu befil^en. 2a%: ^ . " 

£) überlafe i{)n nid)t fid) felbft, bamit 
3n feinem Sufen nid)t ber Unmut reife 
Unb bir (Sntfe^en bringe, bu gu \pät 190 

Sin meinen treuen ^at mit SReue benteft! 

3p^igcnie. 2Bie? ©innt ber ßönig, tva^ fein ebler 
' aJtann, 
S)er feinen 3tamen liebt unb bem 95erel)rung 
3)er §immlifd)en ben Sufen bdnbiget, 
3e ben!en foEte? ©innt er t)om 5(Itar 195 

Tliä) in fein Sette mit ©etoalt gu giel^n? 
©0 ruf id) aEe ©ötter unb t3or aEen 
Sianen, bie entfd)Io^ne ©öttin, an, 
/S)ie it)ren (8d)u| ber ^riefterin geir)i^ 
v^ Unb Jungfrau einer Jungfrau gern geiDäl^rt. 200 

2Ir!a5. 6ei rut)ig ! ®in getDaltfam neue§ ölut 
S^reibt nid)t ben ßönig, fold)e 3üngling§tl^at 
SJerroegen aug^uüben. 2ßie er ftnnt, 
aSefürdit' id) anbern t)arten ©d)lu^ üon il^m, 
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2)en unauff)altbar er 'ooUenhen mxb ; 205 

"^enn jetne «Seer ift fe[t nnb unbetüeglid). 
®rum bitt' icf) btd^, Vertrau if)m, fei it)m bantbax, 
Söenn bu t!)m iDetter nid)t§ geroäl^ren !annft! 

3pE^igenie. O jage, tva^ bir tDeiter nod) befannt ift! 

2Irfa5. (gtfa]^r^§ t)ort il^m! Sd) fef)' ben ßöntg 
fommen ; 210 

®u ef)rft if)n, unb bi(f) t)ei|t bein eigen ^erj, 
3f)m freurtblid) unb t>extxanliä) 3U begegnen. 
Sin ebler 3}lann lx)irb burd) ein guteg SBort 
Ser g^muen toeit gefü][)rt. {%h.) 

Jplliqeme (aUein). !^\vax fei/ id) ni(J)t, 

SBie idE) bem 3M be§ Streuen folgen fotl; 215 

^oä) folg^ irf) gern ber ^flidlL bem Könige 
i^üx feine 2öo|)(t]^at gute§ Söort gu geben, 
Unb tx)ünf(^e mir, ba^ irf) bem 9JMd)tigen, 
2Ba§ ifim gefällt, mit äöal)rl^eit fagen möge. 



dritter 9Iuftritt 

3pB^igcme. 2}lit !önigli(f)en ©ütern fegne bi(f) 220 
®ie ©öttin! ©ie getüä^re ©ieg imb 9^ul3m 
Unb 9^eid)tum unb ba§ 2ßol)I ber ©einigen 
Unb iebe§ frommen 3[öunfcl}e§ g^ütte bir, 
®a^, ber bu über biele forgenb t)errf(i)eft, 
®u aud) t)or t)ielen feltne§ ©lud genie^eft! 225 

Q^oas. 3iifrieben toär^ id), tvenn mein SoÜE midö 
rül^mte : 
2Ba§ id) ertDarb, genießen anbre met)r 
3II§ id). S)er ift am glüdtid)ften, er fei 
®in ßönig ober ein ©eringer, bem 
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3n feinem §aufe 2BoI)l bereitet ift. 230 

S)u nal^meft teil an meinen tiefen ©dimergen, 

91I§ mir ba§ ©ditüert her geinbe meinen ©oI;)n, 

Sen legten, beften, t)on ber 6eite ri^. 

©olang bie 9^ad£)e meinen ©eift befa^, 

®m|)fanb id) nid)t bie €)be meiner ^o^nun^'y 235 

S)od^ je^t, ba id) befriebigt tDieberfef)re, 

3f)r 3?:eici) gerftört, mein ^o):)n gerodjen ift, 

Sleibt mir ^u §aufe nid)t§, ba§ mid) ergö^e. 

S)er fröt)iid)e ®ef)orfam, ben id) fonft 

5ln§ einem jeben 9luge bliden fai), 240 

;3ft nnn \)on <Bovq,' unb Unmnt ftiU gebäm^ft. 

®in jeber finnt, tva^ Jünftig Serben JDirb, 

Unb folgt bem ßinberlofen, tt)eil er mu^. 

yinn tomm' id) beut in biefen Xem^^el, ben 

;3d) oft betrat, um ©ieg 3U bitten unb 245 

^iXx ©ieg gu banJen. ®inen alten SBunfd) 

S^rag id) im Sufen, ber aud) bir nid)t fremb 

3lod) unertoartet ift : id) i)offe, bid) 

3um ©egen meine§ 9}olf§ unb mir gum ©egen 

31I§ Sraut in meine 2BoI}nung ein5ufü][)ren. 250 

3piiigenic. 3)er Unbefannten bietcft bu 3U biel, 
D Sönig, an. (g§ ftei)t bie giüditige 
SSejc^ämt bor bir, bie nid)t§ an biefem Ufer 
31I§ ©d)u|? unb ^fhü)e fud)t, bie bu il^r gabft. 

Ct^oas. Sa§ bu in ba§ ®ei)eimni§ beiner ^n!unft 
95or mir toie t)or bem Seiten ftet§ bid) l^üHeft, 256 
Söär' unter feinem 35offe red)t unb gut. 
®ie§ Ufer fd^redt bie gremben; ba§ ©efe^ 
©ebietef§ unb bie 9lot. 3lHein t)on bir, 
®ie iebe§ frommen ^eä}t% geniest, ein toot)l 260 
35on un§ em^fangner ©aft, nad) eignem ©inn 
Unb Söitlen it)reg XageS fid) erfreut. 
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25on bir I)offf icf) SSertrauen, ba§ ber äSirt 
^'ür feine Xreue tx)oI}l erwarten barf. 
'^,^P^^9^"i^. 35erbarg id) meiner Altern tarnen nnb 
^'■''' 3}lein §au§, o König, n)at^§ 33erlegenl^eit, 266 

:^^'^^^i(i)t 5DU6traun. ®enn btelleidjt, ad)! tüü^teft bn, 
"\^^ 3Ber bor bir fte!)t, nnb tüeld) iDertt)nnjd)te§ ^anpt 
' Sn nä^rft nnb fd^n^eft, ein ©ntfe^en fa^te 

®ein grofeeg ^er^ mit jeltne:n ©(f)aner an 270 

Itnb, ftatt bie ©eite beineg Sl^roneg mir 
3n bieten, triebeft h\x mid^ bor ber Seit 
5ln§ beinern S^eid^e, ftie^eft mid} bielleid)t, 
®t)' 5n 'btxi 53leinen frol^e 9Md!e!)r mir 
\kxih meiner SBanbrnng (Snbe 5ngebad£)t ift, 275 
®em (Srenb gn, ba§ \thzxi ©d)tüeifenben, 
S5on feinem ^a\x^ 3}ertriebnen überall 
SJlit falter, frember ©c^reden§I)anb ern?artet. 
Cl^oas. Söag and) ber ^ai ber ©ötter mit bir fei, 
pK Unb tnag fie beinern §an§ nnb bir ^z^zvHtxi, 280 
©0 fe!)It e§ bod), feitbem bn bei nn§ lnof)nft 
Unb tmt^ frommen ©afte^ 9led)t genie^eft, 
3ln ©egen nid)t, ber mir bon oben !ommt. 
3(^ möd)te fd)n)er gn überreben fein, 
®a^ id^ an bir ein fd)nIbboII §an):)t befd)n^e. 285 
3pl^igenie. 2)ir bringt bie 3Bol^Itt)at (Segen, nid^t 

ber ®aft. 
Vc[oas, 2Ba§ man a5ermd)ten tt)nt, tüirb nic^t ge= 
fegnet; 
%ram enbige bein ©d)inetgen unb bein SBeigern! 
®§ forbert bie§ fein nngered)ter "^ann, 
3)ie ©öttin übergab bid£) meinen §änben: 290 

2Öie bn it)r f)eilig toarft, fo tnarft bn'§ mir. 
Sind) fei it)r Söinf nod) Ennftig mein ©efe|. 
^zxm bn nad) §anfe ^Ml^x i}offen tannft. 
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(So jpred)' iä) bid) bon aller ^othtnnq Ic»; 

®od) ift ber 2ße^ auf ett)ig bir t)erf):)errt, 295 

Unb ift bein «Stamm bertrieben ober burd) 

(Sin ungei)eure§ Unl^eil au§gelöf(i)t, 

So bift bu mein burd) mel^r alö ein ©efe^. 

S)3rid) offen! unb bu t^ei^t, icf) f)alte Söort. 

3pl^igcnie. S3om alten Sanbe löfet ungern fid) 300 
S)ie 3wnge lo§, ein Iangi:)erfd)toiegene§ 
©e^eimnig enblid) ju entbeden; benn 
©inmal Vertraut t) erläßt e§ oijne 9Md!et)r 
®e§ tiefen §er3en§ ftd)re 2ßot)nung, fd)abet, 
SBie e§ bie ©ötter tx)oIIen, ober nütit. 305 

33ernimm: id) bin au§ Slantalug^ ©efd)Ied}t. 

^l\oa5, S)u jpridift ein gro^e§ Söort gelaffen au§. 
Jlennft bit bcn beinen ^t)nf)errn, ben bie SBelt 
91I§ einen e!)mal§ §od)begnabigten 
®er ©ötter fennt ? 3ff § jener SantaluS, 310 

®en Si^piter ^u 9^at unb Slafel 50 g, 
9ln beffen alterfa!)rnen, bieten Sinn 
33erfnüt)fenben ©ef):)räd}en ©ötter felbft, 
SBie an £)ratelf|3rüd)en, fid) ergöt?ten? 

3pi]igemc. ®r ift e§; aber ©ötter fotlten nid)t 315 
SOlit dJlen\ä)en tvk mit il^reSgleidjen tpanbeln; 
®a§ fterblid)e ©efd)Ied)t ift biet gu fd^t^ad), 
3n ungetool^nter §üt)e nid^t gu fd)toinbeIn. 
Xtnebel toar er nid}t unb fein 3}erräter; 
SlEein gum ßncd)t gu gro^, unb gum ©efelten 320 
®e§ großen ®onnrer§ nur ein 93lenfd). So b:)ar 
9lud) fein 33erget)en menfd^Iid); it)r ®erid)t 
SBar ftreng, unb ®id)ter fingen: Übermut 
Unb Untreu ftürgten il}n bon 3obi§ S^ifd) 

. !S^x Sd)mad) be§ alten S^artaru§ I)inab. 325 

%ä}l unb fein ganj ©efd)Ied)t trug il)ren §a^. 
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^hioas, Srug e§ bie ©cf)ulb be§ ^l^jnljetrn ober 
eigne ? 

3pl|igcntc. 3^^^: bie getr^alfge Sruft unb bet 
Sultanen 
ßraftboüeg Tlaxt tvax feiner ©öljn' unb ®n!el 
©elüiffeg ©rbteil; bod^ c§ fcf)miebete 330 

®er ©Ott um ii)xe ©tirn ein e!)ern Sanb: 
5Rat, 3}läBigung unb 2Bei§r)eit unb ©ebulb 
aSerbarg er if)rem frf)euen, büftern SBIicf; 
gur aSut tt)arb i!)nen ieglid)e Segier, 
Unb grenaenlog brang ü)xe 2öut uml}er. 335 

^(i)on ^elopg, ber ®ett)attigit)oEenbe, 
Se§ Xanialn^ geliebter Qof:}n, ertüarb 
(Sid) burd) »errat unb JOlorb ba§ fd)önfte 2Beib, 
£)nomau§' grgeugte, §i):)^:)obamien. 
©ie bringt ben Söünfd)en be§ ©emal^fö ^tpet ©ö!E)ne, 
Xl}t^eft unb Sltreug. 9leibifd) fel}en fie 341 

2)e§ a5ater§ ßiebe 3U bem erften @oI)n, 
3Iu§ einem anbern 39ette tvac^^enh, an. 
®er §a^ öerbinbet fie, unb f)eimlt(f) toagt 
S)a§ ^^aar im S^xixbermorb bie erfte %):)at 345 

S)er Sater tvai^mt §i^:pobamien 
S)ie 3}]:örberin, unb grimmig forbert er 
a5on ii)v hen ©of)n gurücE, unb fie entleibt 
©id) felbft. 

CE]oa5. ®u fcfitpeigeft ? Q^aijre fort, gu reben! 

Sa^ bein 35ertraun bid) nid)t gereuen ! ©pricf) ! 350 

3p{|igenic. Söol^t bem, ber feiner 2>äter gern gebeult, 
S)er frof) t)on it)ren £t)aten, if)rer ©rö^e 
S)en §örer unterf)ält unb, ftiH ftcE) freuenb, 
3ln§ ®nbe biefer fd}önen 3ieit)e fic^ 
©efd)Ioffen fie]f)t! ^enn e§ ergeugt nid)t gleid) 355 
@in §au§ ben §albgott, nod) ba§ Ungef)euer;- 
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®rft eine 9leil^e Söfer ober ©utcr 
Sringt enbüd) ba^ ^ntfe^en, bringt bie Q^renbe 
5Der SBelt Ijerbor. 3lad) it)re§ »aterS Xobe 
©ebieten 9ltreu§ unb S:;t)t)eft ber ©tabt, 360 

©emeinfam I)errfd)enb. ßange !onnte niä)t 
®ie ©intradjt banern. Salb entct)rt Sl^tieft 
®e§ Sruber§ Sette. atäcf)enb treibet 5ltren§ 
3I)n an§ bem JReidje. SLüdifd} !)atte fd)on 
21C)t)eft, auf jd^tDere 5l!)aten ftnnenb, lange 365 

®em Sruber einen ©o^n enttoanbt unb fjdmliä) 
3f)n al§ ben feinen fd)meid)elnb aufergogen. 
S)em füEet er bie SÖruft mit 2öut unb 3fta(i)e 
Unb fenbet ü)n gur ßönig§ftabt, ba^ er 
3m D]f)eim feinen eignen 2}ater morbe. 370 

®e§ 3üngling§ 3>orfa^ tvixb entbedt ; ber ßönig 
©traft graufam ben gefanbten SJlörber, tväl)mnb, 
@r töte feine§ Snxber§ <Bo^n. gu fpdt 
(Srfäf)rt er, toer i:)or feinen trun!nen ^ugen 
©emartert ftirbt; nnb bie Segier ber 9tad)e 375 
9lu§ feiner Sruft gu tilgen, finnt er ftiü 
%uf uneri)örte 21!)at. ®r f(i)eint gelaffen, 
©(eici)gültig itnb berföl^nt unb lodi ben ajruber 
SDlit feinen hdbm ©öl}nen in ba^ 9teid) 
gurüdE, ergreift bie ,^naben, fdE)Iad3tet fte 380 

Itnb fe|}t bie e!Ie, fdiauberboHe ^pd]e 
®em 3}ater bei bem erften SJlal^Ie l^or. 
Unb ba £lf)l}eft an feinem g^Ieifd)e fid) 
©efättigt, eine 3Bel)mut i'^n ergreift, 
@r nad:) ben ßinbern fragt, ben Stritt, bie ©ttmme 
®er ^nahen an be§ ©aale§ £t)üre fc^on 380 

3u l^ören glaubt, tuirft 5ltreu§ grinfenb 
^^m §aupt nnb gü^e ber ®rfd)Iagnen l)tn. 
S)u toenbeft fd)aubernb bein ®efid)t, ßönig! 
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<Bo iDcrtbete bte ©onn' tljr Slntli^ tveq 390 

Unb it)xen ^aqen au§ bem em'gen ©leife. 

®te§ ftnb bie 5l]f)nf)erm beiner ^riefterin; 

Unb t)iel unfeltge§ ®efd)idE ber $Känner, 

SSiel ^]^aten be§ bertnorrnen ©inneS bedt 

S)ie dlaä:)t mit f(i)tx)eren g^ittid)en unb lä^t 395 

Un§ nur in grauenvolle 3)ämmrung jel)n. 

^f^oas. a^erbirg fie fd)tt)eigenb and) ! ®§ fei genug 
®er ©reuel ! (Sage nun, burd) toelcf) ein 22}unber 
95on biefem tüilben ©tamme bu entf:|:)rangft l 

'^pllxQenie. S)e§ 5ltreu§ ältfter ©ol^n toar ^ga= 
memnon; 400 

®r ift mein 9}ater. S)od), ic£) barf e§ fagen, 
3n il^m I)ab' i(f) jeit meiner erften geit 
ßin 3}lufter be§ i:)oIIfommnen 9Jlann§ gefe{)n. 
3^m brad)te ßlt)tämne[tra mid), ben (grftling 
®er Siebe, bann ®Ie!tren. 5lui)ig ]£)errfc£)te 405 

®er ßönig, unb e§ tpar bem §aufe %anial^ 
Sie lang entbef)rte 3^aft geix)ai)rt. Slßein 
®§ mangelte bem ©lud ber Altern noä) 
©in ©oi)n, unb !aum tüar biefer Söunfc^ erfüllt, 
®a^ 3ti)ifc£)en beiben ©d)tt)eftern nun Oreft, 410 
®er Siebling, tt)U(i)§, al§ neue§ Übel fd)on 
S)em fi(i)ern §aufe zubereitet toar. 
®er aiuf be§ ßriege§ ift gu eud) gefommen, 
Ser, um ben ^anb ber f(f)önften grau gu rädfien, 
Sie gange 9Jlad)t ber gürften ©rie(i)enlanb§ 415 
Um Zvoien^ Ttanevn lagerte. Db fie 
Sie (Stabt geVDonnen, it)rer 9la(i)e S^el 
@rreicf)t, t)emai)m idt) nidE)t. 3Kein S5ater fül)rte 
Ser ©riechen §eer. 3n 3luli§ ]E)arrten fie 
2luf günffgen SBinb t)ergeben§; benn Siane, 420 
©rjürnt auf ü)xm großen güiirer, i)ielt 
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sc. III IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 17 

2)ie ©itenben gurüd unb forberte 

3)ur(i) ßarcf)a§^ 9Jlunb be§ ßöntg§ altfte Sloc^ter. 

(Sie locften mit ber SDlutter mid) in§ Säger; 

Sie riffen mid) Dor ben Elitär unb tpeifjten 425 

S)er ©öttin biefe§ §aupt. Sie tt)ar öerfö^^nt; 

Sie rooEte nid)t mein Slut unb l^üllte rettenb 

3n eine Sßolfe micf); in biefem Stempel 

grfannf iä) mid) guerft t)om S^obe tüieber. 

3d) bin e§ jelbft, bin :5):)]f)igenie, 430 

^e§ 9ltreu§ @n!el, ?lgamemnon§ %oä)t^v, 

®er ©öttin Eigentum, bie mit bir fprid3t. 

tEt^oas. 9Jlef)r Sor^ug unb 2}ertrauen geb' id) ntd)t 
Ser ßönig§tod)ter al§ ber Unbe!annten. 
3d) n)iebert)oIe meinen erften Antrag: 43s 

ßomm, folge mir unb teile, it)a§ id) l^abe! 

3pt|tgeme. SBie barf id) foId)en Sd)ritt, ßönig, 
tragen ? 
§at nid)t bie ©öttin, bie mid] rettete, 
3lEein ha^ 5Red)t auf mein getDeit)te§ ßeben? 
Sie l)at für mid) ben Sd)ut?ort au§gefud)t, 440 
Unb fte httüdt)vt mid) einem 2}ater, ben 
Sie burd) ben Sdjein genug geftraft, lnelleid)t 
3ur fd)önften Q^reube feine§ 3ltter§ f)ier. 
$BielIeid)t ift mir bie frofie 9iixdtei)t not); 
Unb id), auf if)ren 2öeg nid)t adjtenb, Ijätte 445 
3Jlid) tüiber i1f)ren Söillen l^ier gefeffelt? 
®in ^eiä)zn hat id), menn id) bleiben foHte. 

CE|oa5. ®a§ 3^iti)^^ ift. ba^ bu nod) l^ier bertüeilft. 
Sud) 9lu§f(ud)t fold)er ?Crt nid)t ängftlid) auf! 
Tlan \pviäjt t)ergeben§ biet, um ju t)erfagen: 450 
®erjxnbre 1^ört t)on aUem nur ba§ Slein. ' P 

3pt|igenie. SJlid)t Söorte finb e§, bie nur blenben 
fotten; 

c 
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^d) Ijahe bxv mein tieffte§ ^erj entbedt. 

Unb fagft bn bir ntcf)t jelbft, tüte id) bem 35ater, 

3)er SQlutter, ben ©efd)lt)iftern mid) entgegen 455 

5!Jlit ängftlid)en ©efü{)Ien fe{)nen mufe? 

®a^ in ben alten Ratten, ix)o bie Slrauer 

9tod) man(f)mal ftitte meinen tarnen lifpelt, 

®ie S^reube, tüle um eine Sleugebotne, 

®en fd)önften ßrang t)on ©äul an ©dulen |d)linge ? 

D jenbeteft bn mid) auf 8d)iffen I)in, 461 

S)u gäbeft mir unb allen neue§ ßeben. 

Cl^oas. ©0 lei)X gurüd! Sl)u, ti:)a§ bein ^er^ bid) 
]E)ei^t, 
Unb l)öre nid)t bie Stimme gute§ ^at^ 
Unb ber 2}emunft! ©ei gang ein 2Beib unb gieb 
S)i(i) f)m bem S^riebe, ber birf) gügellog 466 

(Srgreift unb bdt)in ober bort!)in reifet ! 
SBenn if)nen eine Suft im Sufen brennt, 
§ält t)om SetTäter fie fein l^eilig 29anb, 
SDer fie bem 35ater ober bem ®emal)I 470 

3lu§ lang ben)äf)rten, treuen Slrmen lodt; 
Unb fdjtoeigt in il}rer Sruft bie rafdie ©lut, 
©0 bringt auf fie t)ergeben§ treu unb mäd)tig 
®er Itberrebung golbne S^n^e Io§. 

3p^igeme. (Bebent, ßönig, beine§ ebeln 2Borte§! 
SBiUft bn mein S^ixann fo ertoibern? ®u 476 
©(^ienft t)orbereitet, aEe§ gu t)erne]^men. 

d:ioa5. ^uf§ Ungel)offte toar id)^ni{f)t bereitet; 
®od) foUt id)^§ aud) ertoarten; iüufet^ id) nid)t, 
®afe id) mit einem SBeibe i)anbeln ging? 480 

3p{)igemc. ©d)ilt nid)t ßönig, unfer arm ©e= 
f(^red^t! 
5lid)t i)errlid) toie bie euern, aber nid)t 
Unebet finb bie Sßaffen eine§ 2öeibe§. 
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sc. III IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 19 

©laub e§, barin bin iä) bir t)otgU3iei)n, 

®a^ id) bein ©lud mef)r al§ bu felber fenne. 485 

®u tüdtirteft, unbetannt mit bir unb mir, 

(Bin näl}er Sanb merb^ un§ gum ©lud t)ereinen. 

»oa gute§ 9Äute§, mie öoE gute§ 2öitlen§ 

®ringft bu in mid), ba^ id) mid) fügen joll; 

Unb l)ier banf id) ben ©öttern, ba^ fie mir 490 

®ie geftigteit gegeben, bieje§ Sünbnt§ 

5Jlid)t ein5ugel)en, ba^ fie nid)t gebilligt. 

tEl^oas. ®§ f^rid)t !ein ©ott; e§ fprid)t bein eigen 
§er3. 

3pt|igenie. ©ie reben nur burd) unfer ^er^ gu un§. 

Cl^oas. Unb ijah' id), fie gu l)ören, nid)t ba§ D^ed)t ? 

3pt|igenie. (S§ überbrauft ber ©türm bie garte 
(Stimme. . 496 

tEl^oas. 3)ie ^riefterin Dernimmt fie tüoljl aUein? 

3pl|igenie. SJor aEen anbern merte fie ber O^ürft! 

Cl^oas. 3)ein l)eilig 9lmt unb bein geerbte§ 9ted)t 
9ln 3ot)i§ %{]&) bringt bid) ben ©Ottern näl)er 500 
9ll§ einen erbgebornen SBilben. 

3pl]igenie. ©0 

Sü^' id) nun ba§ 2}ertraun, ba§ bu erjtoangft. 

Cl^oas. 3d) bin ein 3Jtenfd); unb beffer iff§, nnr 
enben. 
©0 bleibe benn mein Sßort: ©ci ^Mefterin 
S)er ©öttin, wie fie bid) erforen l)at; 505 

S)od) mir uer^eif)- S)iane, baf3 id) il)r 
ffii§l)er mit Unred)t unb mit innerm 2}orU)urf 
®ie alten Opfer t)orentt)alten l)abe. 
ßein iJrember nal)et glüdlid) unjerm Ufer; 
aSon altera l)er ift üjxn ber £ob getüife. 510 

?lur bu Ijuft mid) mit einer 3^reunblid)Ieit, 
3n ber id) balb ber garten Xod)ter Siebe, 
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Salb ftille Steigung einer Staut ju ]d)n 

SDltcE) tief erfreute, tx)ie mit !^anbevhanben 

©efeffelt, ba^ id) meiner $ftid)t 'oexqa^. 515 

®u !)atteft mir bie &nnen eingetpiegt; 

3)a§ Tlnxxen metne§ 9}oI!§ 'oexndtjm xä) ni(i)t ; ^ 

dlnn rufen fie bie 'Bä)nlb )oon meinet (Sof)ne§ 

3^rü!)3eit'gem 2^obe lauter über mid). 

Um beinetmiUen l^alt^ iä) länger ni(i)t 520 

Sie SDlenge, bie ba§ D^fer bringenb forbert. ^^ 

3p^ig^nie. Um meinettüitlen l)ab^ id)^§ nie beget)rt. 
3)er mi^t)erftef)t bie §immlifci)en, ber fie 
Stutgierig lr)äf)nt; er bid)tet il)nen nur 
®ie eignen graufamen Segierben an. 525 

©ntgog bie ©öttin mid) nid)t felbft bem ^riefter? 
3!)r tvax mein Sienft tr)itI!ommner at§ mein %ob, 

Ct^oas. @§ giemt fid) nid)t für un§, ben f)eiligen 
©ebraud) mit Ieid)tbett)eglid)er Vernunft 
3lad) unferm ©inn gu beuten unb gu lenlen. 530 
2lf)U bdne ^flid)t, i^ tüerbe meine tl)un. 
gtoei g^rembe, bie ti:)ir in be§ Ufer§ §öl)Ien 
Serftedt gefunben unb bie meinem ßanbe 
?lid)t§ ®nh^ bringen, finb in meiner §anb. 
SDHt biefen ne^me beine ©öttin tpieber 535 

3f)r crfte§ red)te§, lang entbel)rte§ Dp'\exi 
3d) fenbe fie t)ierlier, bu n^ei^t ben S)ienft. 



»ierter 9Iuftritt 



^phiqenie (atlem). S)u r)aft Söolfen, gnäbige 9ietterin 
(Bin^väjütlon unfd)ulbig Verfolgte, 
Unb auf Söinben bem e1:)xncn ©efd)id fie 540 

2lu§ ben Slrmen über ba§ 3)U^x, 
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Über ber ®rbe toettefte ©treden, 

IXnb Wol)in e§ bir gut bün!t, gu tragen. 

Söeife bift bu unb ftet)eft ha% künftige; 

3fHd)t borüber ift bir ha^ S5ergangne, 54s 

Unb bein SlidE rul}t über ben ©einen, 

Söie bein 2iä)t, ba§> 2then ber 3lää)te, 

Über ber ®rbe rul)et unb n)altet. 

O, ent£)alte t)om Slut meine §dnbe! 

Flimmer bringt e§ ©egen unb 9tut)e, 550 

Unb bie ©eftalt be§ ^ufdltig Srmorbeten 

SBirb auf be§ trauriguntoittigen 9Jlörber§ 

Söfe ©tunben lauern unb fd)rec!en. 

Senn bie Unfterblid)en lieben ber 9}lenjcl^en 

SBeittJerbreitete, gute ®efcf)(ed)ter, 555 

Unb fie friften ba§ f(ücf)tige Q^h^n 

©eme bem (Sterblid) en, tpollen il)m gerne 

3l)re§ eigenen, etüigen §immel§ 

2Jtttgenie^enbe§, fröl)lid)e§ 9ln|d)aun 

Sine SBeile gönnen unb lafjen. 560 
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®rfter auftritt 

Dreft. ^t)tabe§. 

Oreft. ®§ ift her Sffieg be§ Sobeg, ben U)tr treten; 
33lit jebem ©cf)ritt tt)irb meine ©eele ftlEer. 
5ll§ icf) ^Ipoüen Bat, ba§ grä^Udje 
©eleit ber O^adjegeifter t)on ber ©eite 
ajlir abguneiimen, fdjien er §ülf unb Stettung 565 
3m S^em|)el feiner vielgeliebten ©d)ti:)efter, 
®ie über £auri§ i)errfd)t, mit ]f)offnung§retci)en, 
©etüiffen ©öttertoorten ^u berjprerf)en; 
Unb mm erfüllet ftd)'§, ba| alte Jlot 
STcit meinem 2ehen bötlig enben foE. 570 

2öie Ieid}t iDirb^g mir, bem eine ©ötterf)anb 
®a§ ^erg gnfammenbrücft, ben ©inn hetänbt, 
®em fct)önen ßid)t ber ©onne gn entfagen ! 
Unb foEen 9ltreu§^ ®n!el in ber ©d)rad)t 
©in fiegbe!rönte§ ®nbe nid)t geiDinnen, 575 

©oE ic^ iDie meine Slljnen, wie mein 23ater 
Sll§ Dpfertier im ^ammertobe binten, 
©0 fei e§ ! Seffer f)ier t)or bem Slltar 
9ll§ im bertoorfnen 2Bin!eI, tpo bie 91e^e 
S)er nat)t)ertt)anbte 3Wend)eImörber fteEt. 580 

ßa^t mir fo lange 9lnlE)^ ü)v tlnterirb'f(f)en. 
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®ie nad) bem Slut ü)v, ba^ bon meinen Stritten 

§ernieber träufelnb meinen ^fab begeidinet, 

SBie loggelafene §unbe f^^ürenb t)e^t! 

ßap mi(f), i(i) fomme halb gu eud) Ijinab; 585 

Sa§ ßicf)t be§ S^agS foE enä) ni(f)t fel)n, nod] micE). 

®er @rbe fd)öner, grüner S^ep^id) joK 

Sein S:ummel^:)Ia^ für ßarben fein, ©ort unten 

<Sn(i)' iäj eudf) auf, bort binbet alte bann 

-^ . ®in gleid^ ®efd)icf in ett)'ge matte yia ä)t 590 

91ur bid), mein ^;pt)Iabe§, bid), meiner 6d)ulb 
Unb meinet ©ann§ unfd)ulbtgen ©enoffen, 
Sßie ungern nel}m^ id) bid) in iene§ S^rauerlanb 
griil)3eitig mit! Sein 2ebm ober S^ob 
©iebt mir allein nod^ Hoffnung ober 3^ur($t. 595 

pylabcs. ^d) bin nod) nidi)t, Oreft, toie bu bereit, f 
3n jene§ ^diattenreid] ]^inabgugel)n. 
^ä) finne nod), burd) bie bertoorrnen ^fabe, 
®ie nad) ber fd^toargen Jla.d)t ju fül)ren fdjeinen, 
lXn§ 3U bem ßeben iüieber aufguiDinben. 600 

3d) benEe nid^t ben %ob; id} finn' unb l)ord)e. 
Ob nid)t ^u irgenb einer frol)en SIud)t 
S)ie ©Otter 9tat unb Söegc zubereiten. 
S)er Xob, gefürchtet ober ungefürd^tet, 
ßommt unaufi)altfam. 2Bcnn bie ^riefterin 605 
©d^on, unfere äoäen i^eilienb abgufdjneiben, 
S)te §anb erl^ebt, foH beiu'' unb meine Oiettung 
SUlein einziger ©ebanle fein. ®rl)ebe 
23on biefem Unmut beine ©eele! gtoeifelnb 
S5efd)leunigeft bu bie ©efaf)r. SlpoE 610 

©ab un§ ba^ Söort, im Heiligtum ber Sdjtoefter 
©ei Sroft unb §ülf unb 9tüdlel)r bir bereitet; 
©er ^tter Söorte finb nid^t boppelfinnig, 
Söie ber ©ebrüdte fie im Unmut toöiint. 
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0reft. 3)e§ ßeben§ bunfle 3)ec!e breitete 615 

®te 3}lutter \d)on mir um ba§ ^arte ^anpt, 
Unb jo ix)ud)§ idE) !)erauf, ein (Sbenbilb 
®e§ a3ater§, unb e§ iDar mein ftummer Süd 
®in bittrer 2Sorn:)urf i][)r unb it)rem SuI)Ien. 
Söie oft, iDenn ftill ©leftra, meine ©d)tt)efter, 620 
SIm Steuer in ber tiefen §alle fa^, 
®rängf icf) bekommen mid) an il^ren ©(i)o^ 
Unb ftarrte, tüie fie bitter tDeinte, fie 
3Jlit großen 5(ugen an! 3)ann fagte fie 
^on unferm !)of)en fflater t)iel; niie fef)r 625 

SJerlangt" icf), il^n gu fe!)n, bei il}m ^u fein! 
3}li(i) jr)ünf(f)f i(^ balb naä) Xroja, il)n halb f)er. 
@§ Jam ber Jag — 

pylabes. £), la^ t)on jener ©tunbe 

©id) §öllengeifter nädjtlid) unterf)alten ! 
lXn§ gebe bie ©rinnrung fd)öner g^^t 030 

gu frifd)em ^etbenlaufe neue ßraft! 
$Die ©Otter braudE)en mand)en guten 3Jlann 
3u il^rem S)ienft auf biefer ii:)eiten (^rbe ; 
©ie f)aben nod) auf bid) gejtüjlt; fie gaben 
S)ic^ nid)t bem 25ater gum ©eleite mit, 635 

Sa er untüillig nad) bem £)rfu§ ging. 

0reft. D, it)är^ id), feinen «Saum ergreifenb, ifim 
©efolgt ! 

pylabes. ©0 lf)aben bie, bie bid) erl^ielten, 
gür mid) geforgt; benn tva^ iä) toorben tüäre, 
2öenn bu nid)t lebteft, fann iä) mir nid)t beuten, 
®a id) mit bir unb beinettt)illen nur 641 

(Seit meiner ßinbf)eit leb^ unb leben mag. 

®rcft. ©rinnre mid) nid)t jener fd)önen 2^age, 
®a mir bein §au§ bie freie ©tatte gab, 
S)ein ebler SJater fing unb liebetJoU 645 
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®ie ]f)ar6erftarrte junge Slüte pflegte, 

®a bu, ein immer munterer ©efeÜe, 

©leid) einem Ieid)ten, bunten @d)metterling 

Um eine bunfle 23lume jeben S^ag 

Um mic^ mit neuem Qehen gaufelteft, 650 

3Jlir beine ßuft in meine ©eele j^ielteft, 

S)a^ id), t)ergeffenb meiner 9lot, mit bir 

3n rajdfier ^ugenb l)ingerifjen f(i)tDärmte. 

pylabes, Sa fing mein ßeben an, al§ id) bid) liebte. 

0reft. (Sag : meine ^lot begann, unb bu f^rid)ft toaljr. 
SDa§ ift ba§ Slngftlid)e üon meinem ©d)idlal, 656 
®a^ id), ix)ie ein t)er|)efteter 35ertriebner, 
©eljeimen ©d)mer3 unb %ob im Sufen trage, 
®a^, tx)o id) ben gefunbften Ort betrete, 
©ar balb um mid) bie blül)enben ®efid)ter 660 
®en ©d)mer5en§5ug langfamen 5lob§ üera^aten. 

pylabes. ©er Jläd^fte tDär' id), biefen Zob gu fterben, 
SBenn je bein §aud), Dreft, l:)ergiftete. 
Sin id) nid)t immer nod) DoK SDhit unb Suftl 
Unb ßuft unb Siebe finb bie gittidjc 665 

3u großen %l)aten, 

0rcft. ©rofee S:i)aten? 3a, 

3d) iDeifj bie 3eit, ba tpir fie t)or un§ falju, 
SBenn mir gujammen oft bem SBilbe nad) 
®urd) 23erg^ unb 2^l)äler rannten unb bereinft, 
9ln ©ruft unb gauft hzm l)ol;)en 9Il)nl)errn gleid) 
SKit ßeur unb 6d)ti:)ert bem Unget)euer fo, 671 
®em 9täuber auf ber ^pnx gu jagen l)offten, 
Unb bann toir ab^nb§ an ber tüeiten (See 
Un§ an einanber lel)nenb rul)ig fa^en, 
®ie SBeEen bi§ gu unfern gü^en jpielten, 675 

®ie Söelt fo tceit, fo offen t)or un§ lag; 
S)a ful)r tool}l einer mand)mal nad) bem SdjiDert 
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Unb fünff ge %l)atm brnnc^en wie bte «Sterne 
atingg um nn§ lf)er unääfjtig au§ ber ^ad)t. 

pylabes. Unenblicf) tft ba§ 2Ber!, ba§ gu tjottfütiren 
Sie ©eele bringt. 2öir möd)ten jebe S:][)at 68i 
©0 gro^ glei(f) tt)un, al§ wie fte tüäd^ft unb tpirb, 
SBenn iaf)relang burrf) Sauber unb ®ef(f)Ie(i)ter 
®er 3)lunb ber S)id)ter fte t)erme]f)renb tüälgt. 
@§ Hingt fo \ä)ön, tx)a§ unfre S5äter tf)aten, 685 
SBenn e§, in ftillen 3lbenbfdE)atten rul^enb, 
SDer 3üngling mit bem Zon ber §arfe f(i)Iürft; 
Unb xva^ ti:)ir tfjun, ift, toie e§ il)nen tpar, 
SSoU a)lüf)^ unb eitel (StüdEiüerÜ 
(So laufen tpir nad) bem, tx)a§ t)or un§ ftie!)t, 690 
Unb aditen ni(f)t be§ 2ßege§, ben tt)ir treten, 
Unb jet)en neben un§ ber Wt)ni)exxn Slritte 
Unb ii)re§ ®rbele6en§ ©|)uren !aum. 
Sßir eilen immer ii)xem ©cE)atten nad), 
S)er göttergleicE) in einer ipeiten g^erne 695 

S)er Serge ^aupt auf golbnen SBoüen frönt. 
3d) I)alte nid}t§ t)on bem, ber bon fid} beuK, 
S55ie ilfju ba§ Sott i:)ielleid)t ert)eben mödjte; 
Slüein, ^üngUng, banfe bn ben ©öttern, 
®a^ fte fo frü!) burd) bid) fo t)iel get!)an! 700 

0rcft. Söenn fte bem 2Jtenfd)en frol^e £!)at befeueren, 
®a^ er ein Un!)eil[ t)on ben Seinen toenbet, 
Sa^ er fein ^eiä) t)ermef)rt, bie ©rengen ftd)ert 
Unb alte geinbe fallen ober ftie{)n, 
2)ann mag er bauten ; benn it)m t)at ein ®ott 705. 
®e§ ßeben§ erfte, le^te Suft gegönnt. 
3Jlid) I)aben fte gum Sd)Iäd)ter au§er!oren, 
3um SJtörber meiner bod) t)ere]^rten SJlutter, 
Unb, eine ©d)anbtl)at fd)änblid) räd)enb, mid) 
Surd) il)ren SBin! gu ©runb gerid)tet. ®Iaube,7io 
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©ie Ijdben e§ an\ Zantal^ ^an^ geri(f)tet, 
Unb icf), ber le^te, jotl nid)t fcf)uIb][o§, foH 
3iid)t el^tenboll tjergefin. 

pylabes. ®ie ©ötter tädfjen 

®et aSdter 9}tifjet!)at nid)t an bem ©o^n; 
(Ein j[eglid)er, gut ober bdje, nimmt 7^5 

©id) feinen ßol^n mit feiner %l)at f)tntt)eg. 
®§ erbt ber ©Itern ©egen, nid)t if)r glnd). 

<2)reft. Un§ füi)rt ii)X ©egen, bünft midE), nid)t 
l)kxi)ex. 

pylabes, S)od) tt)enigften§ ber ][)o]f)en ©ötter SBille. 

0reft, ©0 iff § it)X Söitle benn, ber un§ t)erberbt. 720 

pylabcs. £]^u, tüag fte bir gebieten, unb ertoarte! 
Säringft bu bie ©d)tt)efter ^u Rollen l^in, 
Unb njol^nen beibe bann Vereint gu S)elpf)i, 
95eret)rt t)on einem SJol!, ba§ ebel beult, 
©0 tüirb für biefe SI)at ba§ I)o!)e ^aar 725 

®ir gnäbig fein, fie tuerben au§ ber §anb 
®er Unterirb'fd)en bid) erretten. ©d)on 
^n biefen I)eiFgen §ain tuagt feine fid). 

0rcft. ©0 l)ah' id) tt)entgften§ geru]f)'gen S^ob. 729 

pyiabes, ©ang anber§ beut' id), unb nid)t ungefd)idt 
§ab' id) ba§ fd)on ®efd)ei)ne mit bem ßünff gen 
SBerbunben unb im ftillen aufgelegt. 
95ieIIeid)t reift in ber ©ötter ?Rat fd)on lange 
®a§ gro^e Söer!. 3)iane fe!)net ftd) 
SSon biefem rauf)en Ufer ber Barbaren 735 

Unb ll)ren blutigen 3Jtenfd)eno):)fern tueg. 
2öir iraren 3U ber fd)önen 21E)at beftimmt, 
Un§ tuirb fie auferlegt, unb feltfam finb 
2öir an ber Pforte fd)on gegtoungen ]f)ier. 

0rcft. aJlit feltner ßunft f(id)tft bu ber ©ötter 3iat 
Unb beine S[öünfd)e Kug in ein§ jufammen. 741 
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pylabes, 3[Ba§ ift be§ 3}lenfdt)en mviqt)eit, tvenn fie 
ni(f)t 
^uf jener SBiUen broBen ad^tenb laufest? 
3u einer |d)tt)eren ^fjat beruft ein ©ott 
®en ebeln 3!}lann, ber t)iel t)erbra(i), unb legt 745 
3't)m auf, tt)a§ un§ unmöglid) fd)eint gu enben. 
@§ fiegt ber §elb, unb büfeenb bienet er 
®en ©Ottern unb ber Sßelt, bie ii)n t)erel3rt. 

0reft, Sin ict) beftimmt, 3U leben unb gu l^anbeln, 
@o nef)nt ein ©ott üon meiner jrfilneren ©tirn 750 
3)en 6d)lt)inbet toecg, ber auf bem f(^Iü):)fri9en, 
gjlit gjlutterblut befprengten ^Ifabe fort 
3Rid) 3U ben Soten rei^t, er trorfne gnäbig 
S)ie QueEe, bie mir au§ ber SJlutter SBunben 
Entgegen f|)rubelnb etüig mi(f) befledEt! 755 

pylabes. SrtDart e§ rul^iger! ®u me!)rft ba§ Übel 
Unb nimmft ha^ 9Imt ber gurien auf bid). 
ßa^ mic^ nur finnen, bleibe ftill! Sii^^fet 
Sebarf'§ gur Xf)at Vereinter Gräfte, bann 
$Ruf^ id) bid) auf, unb beibe fd)reiten tvxx 760 

$Ulit überlegter ßül)nt)eit jur SoUenbung. 

®reft. 3(^ Iiör' Ultjffen reben. 

pylabcs, (Spotte niäjii 

®in jeglidjer mu^ feinen gelben tvatjlen, 
2)em er bie 2Bege gum DIt)mp i)inauf 
©id) nacharbeitet, ßa^ e§ mid^ ge[tel)n, 765 

3Jlir fd)einen ßift unb ßlugi)eit nid)t ben Ttann 
3u Jd)änben, ber fid) !üt)nen Zljaten tüe'ü)t. 

0reft. 3d) fd)ä|e ben, ber tapfer ift unb grab. 

pylabes. ®rum l)aV id) feinen ^ai bon bir t)erlangt. 
<Bd)on ift ein ©d)ritt getl)an. 25on unfern 3j|}äd)tern 
§ab^ id) bi§t)er gar t)iele§ au§geIodt. 771 

3d) Jt)ei^, ein frembeg, göttergleid)e§ 3Beib 
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§ält iene§ blutige ®efe| gefefjelt; 

(Bin reinem ^erj unb 2Bet£)raud) unb ©ebet 

93xingt fie ben ©öttern bat. SUlan rü!)met f)ocf) 775 

3)ie ©ütige; man qianhtt, fie entj^rirtge 

aSom ©tamm ber ^(ma^onen, jei geftoi)n. 

Um einem grojsen Unf)eil gu entget)n. 

0reft. @§ jcf)eint, i^r rid)te§ gietc^ berlor bie ßraft 
3)urd) be§ Serbre(i)er§ M!)e, ben ber Q^Iud) 780 
äBie eine breite yiadi^t Verfolgt unb bedt. 
®ie fromme Slutgier löft ben alten SraucE) 
ajon feinen Steffeln lo§, un§ gu t)erberben. 
®er mibe ©inn be§ ßönig§ tötet un§; 
Sin 2Beib tüirb un§ nid)t retten, tüenn er gürnt. 

pylabes. 2öo!)( un§, ba^ e§ ein SBeib i[t! benn ein 
'SRann, 786 

®er befte felbft, gett)ö{)net feinen ©eift 
Sin ©raufamfeit unb ma(i)t fidf) aud) gule^t 
5lu§ bem, tx)a§ er t)erabfd)eut, ein ©efet^, 
Söirb au^ ©eti)ol)nl)eit l^axt nnh faft unfenntlid). 
SlHein ein Söeib hldht ftet auf einem ©inn, 791 
SDen fie gefa^. ®u red)neft fid}erer 
5luf fie, im ©uten tvie im Söfen. — ©tiü, 
(Sie !ommt; la^ un§ aEein! 3d) barf ni(i)t gleid) 
3l)r unfre 3^amen nennen, unfer ©c^idfal 795 

91ici)t ol)ne 9iüdEl)alt il)r t)ertraun. S)u gel)ft, 
Unb el)^ fie mit bir f^:)ri(i)t, treff td) bid) nodE). 



3tüeiter Sluftritt 

3pl|tgcnie. SBol)er bu feift unb !ommft, g^rembling, 
SDlir fd)eint e§, ba^ id) el)er einem ©riedEjen 
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^ll§ einem 6!t)t!)en bid) t)ergleid)en \oU. soo 

(©ie nimmt it)m bie Letten ab.) 
©efä!)rlicf) ift bie Q^reil^eit, bie icf) gebe; 
3)ie (Sötter tüenben ah, tva^ eucf) bebrol^t ! 

pylabcs. £) jü^e ©timme! SielU)iIl!ommner %on 
®er 93]:utterf^:)rad)^ in einem fremben Sanbe! 
®e§ t>ätertid)en §afen§ blaue ^erge 805 

6el^^ i(f) (Befangner neu toilltommen tfieber 
25or meinen ^ugen. Sa§ bir biefe greube 
35erfi(f)ern, bafe and) idE) ein (Sriedje bin. 
SSergeffen I)ab' id) einen 9lugenblid, 
SBie je'f)r id) bein bebarf, unb meinen ©eift 810 
®er f)errIi(jE)en (Srfcfieinung 3ugetx)enbet. 
£) jage, tDenn bir ein 9}erl^ängni§ nict)t 
Sie Sippe fd)Iie^t, au§ n)el(i)em unfrer ©tämme 
®u beine göttergleid)e §er!unft ^äl^lft! 

3pt]tgenie. ®ie ^riefterin, bon it)rer (Söttin felbft 
(SetT:)äl)Iet unb gefjeiligt, fpri(f)t mit bir; 816 

®a§ lal bir gnügen. ©age, mer hu feift, 
Unb meld) unjeüg tvaitenbz^ ©efd)id 
9Jlit bem (Befd!)rten bid) I)ierl)er gebrad)t. 

pylabes. ßeid)t fann id) bir ergäf)Ien, tvelä) ein 
Übel 820 

3Jlit laftenber ©efellfdjaft un§ berfolgt. 
£) fönnteft bu ber Hoffnung froI)en Slid 
lln§ aud) jo Ieid)t, bu ®öttlid)e, gemäl)ren! 
3lu§ .^reta finb mir, (Söt)ne be§ 3lbraft; 
3d) bin ber iüngfte, (Sepf)alu§ genannt, 825 

Unb er ßaobama§, ber ättefte 
®e§ §aufe§. 3mifd)en un§ ftanb xant) unb tnilb 
(Bin mittlerer unb trennte \ä)on im 6piel 
®er erften 3ugenb @inig!eit unb ßuft. 
©elaffen folgten mir ber SKutter Söorten, S30 
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©0 lang be§ S3ater§ ßraft bor ^Lroja ftrttt ; 
S)o(i) al§ er beuterei(i) gurüde !am 
Unh !urg barauf t)erfd)ieb, ba trennte balb 
®er ©treit um 9i^id) unb @rbe bie ^t\d)m\tex. 
Sd] neigte mid) gum ältften. @r erfd)Iug 835 

S)en Sruber. Um ber a3(utfcf)ulb tDiüen treibt 
S)ie ivurie getüaltig ii)n um^er. 
S)od) biefem tpilben Ufer fenbet un§ 
3llPoIt, ber ®elpf)ifci)e, mit Hoffnung gu. 
3m S^em^el feiner ©d)tt)efter f)ie^ er un§ 840 

®er §ülfe fegen§t)oEe §anb erwarten, 
©efangen finb tüir unb !)ierl)er gebrad)t 
Unb bir al§ D^^fer bargefteUt. S)u ipeifef §. 
3pE|igenic. giel Sroja? 2:eurer 50lann, berfidir' e§ 

mir! 
pylabes. ®§ liegt. 0, ftd)re bu un§ ?ftettung gu! 
93efd)leunige bie §ülfe, bie ein (Sott 846 

a3erf:pra(i) ! Erbarme meine§ Sruberg bid) I 
D, fag il^m balb an gute§, I}oIbe§ 33}ort! 
®od) fd)one feiner, inenn bn mit it)m fprid)ft, 
2)a§ bitf id) eifrig; benn e§ lr)irb gar Ieid)t 850 
®urd) g^reub^ unb ©djmerj unb burd) Erinnerung 
©ein 3nnerfte§ ergriffen unb zerrüttet. 
®in fieberl^after 2öal)nfinn fällt ii)n an, 
Unb feine fd)öne, freie ©eele Wivb 
®en gurien ^um 9laube ][)ingcgeben. 855 

3p£|igeTÜc. ©0 gro^ bein Unglüd ift, bcfdiiüör' td) 
bid), 
35ergi^ e§, bi§ bu mir genug geti)an 
pylabes. 3)ie I)oI}e ©tabt, bie gelten lange ^dt)xe 
®em ganjen §eer ber ©ried)en tx)iberftanb, 
ßiegt nun im ©d)utte, fteigt nid)t tüieber auf. 860 
®od) mand)e ©räber unfrer Seften I^eifsen 
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Un§ an ba§ Ufer her Sarbaren hmten. 
9l(f)ttt liegt bort mit feinem fd)önen greunbe. 

3pE|igeme. ©o feib il^r ©ötterbilber and) ^n ^tanhl 

pylabes. 3Iud) ^alamebeg, ^jas SeIamon§, 865 

©ie fat)n be§ S5aterlanbe§ %a^ nid)t tpieber. 

3pl|igcnic (für fidf)). ®r f(i)ir)eigt t^on meinem 25ater, 
nennt ifjn niä)t 
3DHt ben @rf(f)lagnen. 3a! er lebt mir nod)! 
^ä) tvexV ü)n fef)n! f)offe, lieber ^er^! 

pylabcs, Soc^ feiig finb bie Xaufenbe, bie ftarben 
S)en bitterfüjsen %ob t)on geinbe§l)anb 1 871 

'^enn müfte ©c{)recfen nnb ein traurig ®nbe 
^at ben 9fiücEfef)renben ^tatt be§ Xvinmpl)^ 
®in feinblicf) aufgebrad)ter ®ott bereitet, 
ßommt benn ber 331enfd)en ©timme nidtit gu eu(f)? 
©0 töeit fie reid)t, trägt fie ben dln\ uml3er 876 
S5on unerl)örten S^l^aten, bie gefdialjn. 
©0 ift ber Jammer, ber 9Kt)cenen§ fallen 
3Qiit immer tüieberfiolten ©eufgern füllt, 
®ir ein ®el)eimni§? ßlt)tämneftra l)at 880 

3)Zit §ülf^ 3tgiftl)en§ ben ©emal)l berüdt, 
9lm Sage feiner ^lndtei)V ü)n ermorbet. 
3a, bu t)erel)reft biefe§ ßönig§f)au§! 
30) fei)' e§, beine Sruft befämpft bergeben^ 
S)a§ unertüartet ungel)eure SBort. 885 

Sift bu bie Sod^ter eine§ ^reunbeS? Sift 
S)u na(i)barlid) in biefer ©tabt geboren? 
S5erbirg e§ nid)t unb re(i)ne mir'§ nid)t gu, 
S)a^ ici) ber erfte biefe ©reuel melbe. 

3pl]igenie. ©ag an, tote toarb bie ]d)tvexe %t)at t)oE^ 
hxadjt ? 890 

pylabcs. 9lm S^age fetner 3Infunft, ba ber ßöntg 
aSom Sab erqutdt unb rul)ig fein ©etoanb 
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%u§ ber (B^matjlin §anb t)erlangenb, ftteg, 

Sßarf bte S5erberbli(i)e ein faltenreirf) 

Unb fünftlid) [id) t)ertr)iT:renbe§ ©etücbe 895 

3]f)m auf bie @cf)u{tern, um ba§ eble ^anpt; 

Unb ha er itJie t)on einem 5^e^e fi(i) 

aSergeben§ gu enttDicfeln ftrebte, fd)lug 

Stgiftt) it)n, ber S[>erräter, unb berliüIXt 

©ing 3U ben Xoten biefer gro^e gürft. 900 

3pf^i9cnte. Unb tüeldien Sol^n erfiiett ber 331itt)er= 
\ä)tvovne ? 

pylabcs. (gin ?Rei(f) unb Seite, ba§ er fdE)on befa^. 

3pB|igcme. ©0 trieb gur ^ä)anbtt)at eine böfe 
ßuft? 

pylabes, Unb einer alten 9iad)e tief ©efülE)!. 

3p^i9enie. Unb ix)ie beleibigte ber ßönig fie? 905 

pylabcs. 3Jlit jd)ix)erer 3:^]£)at, bie, tüenn ®ntfd)ulbi:* 
öung 
2)e§ 3Jlorbe§ tüdre, fie entfcE)uIbigte. 
Jlad) 9luli§ locft' er fie nnh brad)te bort, 
2ll§ eine ®ottf)eit ftd} ber ®ried)en Sa][)rt 
3Jlit ungeftümen Söinben tüiberfe^te, 910 

S)ie ältfte £od)ter, .3l^{)igenien, 
aSor ben TOar ®ianen§, unb fie fiel, 
Sin blutig €)p\ex für ber ©riedjen §eil. 
S)te§, fagt man, l^ai il)r einen 2öiberit)illen 
©0 tief in§ ^erg geprägt, ba^ fie bem 2Berben 915 
3tgiftl)en§ fidt) ergab unb ben ©emal)l 
ajtit 31e|en be§ »erberbeng felbft umfd^lang. 

3pl|igcnte (fid) bet^üaenb). ®§ ift genug! ®u tüirft 
mic^ tx)ieber|el)n. 

pvlabcs (aEein). 25on bem ©efd}id£ be§ ßönig§I)aufe§ 
fd)eint 
©ie tief gerül)rt. SBer fie aud) immer fei, 920 

D 
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©0 ]£)at fte felbft ben ßönig tüof)! ö^Iönnt 

llnb ift gu unferm ©lud au§ !)ol^em §aufe 

§iect)er berfauft. ?lur [tille, liebet ^erg, 

Unb lafe bem <Stern ber Hoffnung, ber un§ blinlt, 

3Jlit froi)em Tlnt nn^ flug entgegenfteuern ! 925 
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Dritter 2luf3ug 

grfter Sluftritt 

^^3t)igenie. Oreft. 

3pl|i^enie. UngIü(fti(J)er, iä) löfe beine Sanbe 
gum !Sdä)en eme§ |d)mer3Ud)ern ®efd£)i(f§. 
®te 5reit)eit, bie ba§ Heiligtum getDöl^rt, 
Sft, ix)ie ber le^te liä)ie Seben§blidE 
®e§ \ä)tvex ®r!rantten, 2obe§bote. Jtod^ 930 

^ann id) e§ mir unb barf e§ mix nic^t jagen, 
®a^ il)r Verloren feib ! Wie tönnV iä) eud) 
SQlit mörberifd)er §anb bem S^obe lt)ei^en? 
Unb niemanb, tuer e§ fei, barf ener ^an^t, 
©olang icf) ^riefterin ®ianen§ bin, 935 

Serüf)ren. ©od) bertueigr^ id^ jene $fti(i)t 
2öie fie ber aufgebrad)te «Sönig forbert, 
©0 tvai-jlt er eine meiner ^nngfrann mir 
3ur golgerin, nnb id) bermag al§bann 
aHit {)ei^em Sönnfd) allein end) beijnfteijn. 940 

D tüerter Sanb^mann! ©elbft ber letzte ^mä)t, 
SDer an ben §erb ber 3}atergötter ftreifte, 
3ft nn§ in frembem Sanbe !)od) tüillfommen; 
SBie foE id) znd) genng mit grenb' unb «Segen 
@nt|3fangen, bie ii)x mir ba§ Silb ber gelben, 945 
Sie id) i:)on ©Itern I)er t)erel^ren lernte. 
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Sntgegenbrtnget unb ba§ innre ^erj 

aJtit neuer, jd^öner Hoffnung fd)meid)elnb labet! 

0rcft SSerbirgft bu beinen Flamen, betne §er!unft 
SJlit Elugem Slorfa^? ober barf iti) tüifjen, 950 

SBer mir gleid) einer §immli|d)en begegnet? 

3pl]tgemc. ®u foEft mid) !ennen. Se^o fag mir an, 
2Ba§ i{^ nur fjalb tjon beinem Sruber ]E)örte, 
S>a§ ®nbe berer, bie, t)on S^roja !el3renb, 
®in t)arte§, unertt)artete§ ©ef(f)i(J 955 

3luf if)rer 2BoJ)nung 6d)it)eIIe ftumm eml:)fing. 
3tüar iDarb id) jung an biefen ©tranb gefül)rt; 
SDod) tt)ol)[ erinnr' id) mic^ be§ f(f)euen Slidg, 
S)en iä) mit Staunen unb mit Sangigfeit 
3luf jene Reiben tDarf. ©ie gogen an^, 960 

9K§ f)ätte ber Dltimt) fid) aufget^an 
Unb bie ©eftalten ber erlaud^ten 25ortt)elt 
3um ©(i)re(fen 3Iion§ {)erabgefenbet. 
Unb 5lgamemnon tvax bor allen l)exxliä) ! 
D, jage mir ! ®r fiel, jein §au§ betretenb, 965 
Surcf) jemer g^rauen unb 3tgiftf)eni:? 5£ü(Je? 

0reft. ®u |agft'§! 

3pl^igenie. 2öe'^ bir, unfeligeg 3ya)cen! 

©0 l)aben 5lantal§ SnEel glud} an\ glud) 
3}lit bollen, tpilben ^^änben auSgefcit! 
Unb gleich bem Unfraut, ix)üfte §du^:)ter fd)üttelnb 
Unb taufeubfalt^gen ©amen um fid) ftreuenb, 971 
SDen ßinbe§tinbern nal)t)crti:)anbte 2)lörber 
3ur etx)'gen 2öed)feln)ut erzeugt! @ntl)üHe, 
2Ba§ t)on ber SRcbe beineg Sruber§ fd^nell 
2)ie 3^infterni§ be§ ©c^reden^ mir i:)erbedte. 975 
2Bie ift beg großen ©tammc§ le^ter ©ol)n, 
®a§ l)olbe ßinb, bcftimmt be§ 35ater§ 3täd)er 
Sereinft gu fein, toie ift Dreft bem 5lage 
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®e§ 33tut§ entgangen? ^at ein gleid) ©efd)icf 
2Jtit be§ ^bernuS 3^e^en it)n umf djlungen ? 980 
Sft er gerettet? ßebt er? Sebt gfettra? 

Q)ve\t ©ie leben. 

3pf^igente» ©olbne ©onne, lei^e mir 

3)ie jdiönften ©traf)len, lege fte gum SDanI 
95or 3ot)i§ 5lf)ron! benn id) bin arm unb ftumm. 

0reft, 23ift bn gaftfrennblid) biefem ßönig§i)aufe, 985 
Sift bn mit näl^ern ^anben it)m t)erbnnben, 
2ßie beine f(f)öne Q^reube mir t^errät, 
©0 bänbige bcin ^erg nnb Iialt e§ feft! 
S)enn nnerträglid) mn^ bem Q^röl^lidjen 
®in jäfier 3Wi(ffaE in bie ^ä}\mxim fein. 990 

®n töei^t nnr, merf td), 3lgamemnon§ S^ob. 

3p^igenie. §ab^ id) an biejer 9la(f)rid)t nid^t genng? 

(Dre\t ®n ][}aft be§ ®renel§ §älfte nnr erfa][)ren. 

3pBiigenie. 2öa§ fnrd)t^ id) nod^ ? . Dreft, ®le!tra 
leben. ' 994 

0reft. Unb fnrd)teft bn für ßltitämneftren nid)t§ ? 

3ptli9v>nic. ©ie rettet tüeber ^offnnng, n?eber 5^nrd)t. 

0rcft Sind) fd)ieb fte an§ bem ßanb ber §offnnng ab, 

3p^igcnie. Sergofj fie renig tüütenb feftft il}r SInt? 

0rcft. J^ein ! bod) it)r eigen 33Int gab il)r ben Xob. 

3p^igenie. ©^rid^ bentlid)er, ba^ id) nid)t länger 
finne ! 1000 

S)ie Ungeinifstieit fd)Idgt mir tanfenbfättig 
5Die bnnfeln @d)h:)ingen nm ba^ bange §anpt. 

0rcft. ©0 {)aben mid) bie ©ötter an§erfel^n 
gnm Soten einer Kfjat, bie id) fo gern 
3n§ !Ianglo§=bnm|)fe ^öl^lenreid) ber 3^ad)t 1005 
SSerbergen möd)te? SBiber meinen SöiHen 
Stüingt mid) bein ]E)olber 3}hmb; allein er barf 
%nä) etn)a§ ©d)mer3lid)§ forbern nnb ert)dlt'§. 
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2lm %aqe, ba ber 25ater fiel, t)erbarg 
gleftra vettenb ü}ven Sruber; ©tro|3f)tu§, loio 

S)e§ a5ater§ 6(i)tDät)er, naf)m tf)n toillig auf, 
©r^og if)n neben feinem eignen <Sot)ne, 
®er, ^t)labe§ genannt, bie f(f)önften SJanbe 
®er greunbfcEiaft um ben ^ngefommnen fnltpfte. 
Xtnb it)ie fie mud^fen, U)U(i)§ in il)rer 6eele 1015 
®ie brennenbe Regier, be§ Äönig§ Sob 
3u rächen. Unt)erfei)en, fremb gefteibet, 
Streichen fie 3D^t)cen, al§ brä(i)ten fie 
S)ie 2^rauernad)ri(f)t Don Dteften§ 21obe 
3!Jlit feiner 9Ifcf)e. 2öof)t empfanget fie 1020 

®ie Königin; fie treten in ba§ §au§. 
gleEtren giebt Dreft fid) gu erEennen; 
Sie bläft ber $Ra(f)e geuer in it)m auf, 
®a§ in ber Mutter fieifger ©egentüart 
3n ficf) gurürfgebrannt tDar. ©title fü{)rt 1025 

©ie tt)n 3um &rte, tvo fein 25ater fiel, 
2Bo eine alte leidite ©pur be§ fredE) 
SJergo^nen Stuteg oft geiDafdinen Soben 
Tili blaffen af)nung§t)oi(en ©treifen fcirbte. 
3Jlit i£)rer g^euergunge f(f)ilberte 1030 

©ie l^h^n Umftanb ber t)erru(f)ten %'i)at, 
3f)r !nect)tifct)=elenb burd)gebrad)te§ Seben, 
®en Übermut ber glüdEIid^en S5erräter 
Unb bie ®efalE)ren, bie nun ber ©ef(f)n)ifter 
95on einer ftiefgetnorbnen 3!Jlutter toarteten. 1035 
§ier brang fie jenen alten S)old) il)m auf, 
®er f(i)on in %antal^ §aufe grimmig toütete, 
Unb ßl^tämneftra fiel burd) ©ol)ne§ §anb. 
3pl?igcnie. IXnfterblicEie, bie il)r ben reinen 2^ag 
2luf immer neuen 2Bol!en feiig lebet, 1040 

§abt ii)v nur barum miä) fo manä)^^ ^dt)t 
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a5on 3}lenj(f)en abgejonbert, miä) fo ndt) 

Sei eucf) ge{)alten, mir bie ftnblidE)e 

Sefd^aftigung, be§ f)eirgen g^euer§ ©lut 

3u näl^ren, aufgetragen, meine @eele 1045 

S)er gtamme g(eid) in eto'ger frommer Max^di 

3u euern 2öot)nungen t)inaufge3ogen, 

S)a^ id) nur meine§ §^itfe§ ©reuel \päiex 

Unb tiefer füf)len foßte! ©age mir 

ajom Xtnglüdfergen, f^rid) mir t)on Dreft! 1050 

0reft, D, fönnte man bon feinem Sobe fpred)en! 
afflie gärenb ftieg au§ ber @rf(f)Iagnen Stut 
S)er aiutter ©eift 

Unb ruft ber dlaä)t uralten Zöäjttvn au: 
„ßap nidjt ben SJluttermörber entfliet)n! 1055 

Verfolgt ben 3}erbred}er! (Bnä) ift er gen)eit)t! " 
©ie t)ord)en auf, e§ frf)aut il)r l^oI)ler Slid 
3Jiit ber Segier be§ 9lbler§ um fid) I^er. 
©ie rubren fid) in ii)ren fd)tDaraen §öf)Ien, 
Unb au§ ben SBinfeln fd)Ieid)en ii)re ©efäl;)rten, 
®er gJ^cifel nnb bie 3ieue, lei§ I^erbei. 1061 

3}or il)nen ftcigt ein 3)ampf bom 9ld)eron; 
3n feinen SÖolfenfreifen \vä^^t fid^ 
®ie e)i:)ige Setrad)tung be§ ©efdjel^nen 
35ern)irrenb um be§ ©diulb'gen §aupt uml)er. 1065 
Unb fie, bered^tigt gum 2}erberben, treten 
®er gottbefäten ®rbe fd)önen Soben, 
aSon bem ein alter S^Iud) fie längft t)erbannte. 
®en g^lüd)tigen Verfolgt il}r fd)neHer Q^u^; 
©ie geben nur, um neu gu fd)reden, 9taft. 1070 

3pl^igemc. Unfeliger, hu bift in gleid}em Q^aÜ 
Unb fül)lft, tx)a§ er, ber arme g^lüd)tling, leibet ! 

(Dreft, 2Ba§ fagft bu mir? tx)a§ ix)cx^nft bu gleidjen 
Satt? 
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2vkigenxe, ®i(i) brüdt ein aSrubermorb tpie ienen; 
mir 
a5ertraute bie§ bein jüngfter SSruber fcf)on. 1075 

0reft. ^ä) tann nici)t leiben, ba^ bu qto^e ©eele 
3Kit einem falfd)en Söort betrogen iDerbeft. 
®in lügenl^aft ©etöebe tnnpf ein grember 
S)em gremben, finnreid^ unb ber £i[t getx)ol)nt, 
3nr g^aHe bor bie Sü^e; gtüifd^en un^ 1080 

©ei 2Baf)rf)eit! 

3dE) bin Oreft! unb biefe§ fdE)ntb^ge §aupt 
©enft naä) ber ©rube ftcf) unb jutf)t ben 5lob. 
3n ieglid)er ©eftalt fei er tnillf ommen ! 
Söer bu auct) feift, fo tüünfd)' id) S^ettung bir 1085 
Unb meinem g^reunbe; mir tDünfd)' id) fte nid, 
®u jd)einft i)ier toiber SBitlen gu beriDeilen; 
®rfinbet ^at gur glud)! unb la^t mic^ l)ier! 
©§ ftür^e mein entfeelter ßeib t)om*-5e[§, 
@§ raud)e bi§ gum 3}leer l^inab mein SSIut 1090 
Unb bringe Q^lud) bem Ufer ber Sarbaren! 
®ef)t if)r, bal^eim im fd)önen ®ried)enlanb 
(Bin neueg ßeben freunblid) anzufangen! 

(@r entfernt [id).) 
3pl|igeme. ©0 [teigft bu benn, Erfüllung, fd)önfte 
5lod)ter 
®e§ größten 93ater§, enblid) gu mir nieber! 1095 
Söie ungel}euer [tel}t bein Silb bor mir ! 
ßaum reid)! mein Süd bir an bie ^änbe, bie, 
3}lit g^rud)t unb ©egengfrdn^en angefüllt, 
®ie ©d)ä^e be§ Dl^mpuS nieberbringen. 
SBie man ben ßönig an bem Übermaß noo 

S)er ©aben fennt — benn i!)m xnu^ toenig fd)einen, 
3Ba§ S^aufenben fd^on 3teid)tum ift — fo fennt 
3Jlan mä), it)X ©ötter, an gefparten, lang 
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Unb 'ivei\z zubereiteten ®e\ä)enhn. 

®enn ii)x däein toi^t, it)a§ un§ frommen fann, 

Unb fcf)aut ber gii^ünft au§gebel^nte§ W:dd), hoö 

^enn jebeg Slbenb§ ©tern= iinb Slebel^ülle 

®le 5lu§ficf)t un§ t)crbecEt. ©elajjen l)ört 

Sl^r unfer iJIel^n, ba§ um S3efd)Ieunigung 

@u(^ ünbifd) bittet; aber eure §anb mo 

93rid)t unreif nie bie golbnen §immel§frü(i)te ; 

Unb ii:)ei)e bem, ber, ungebulbig fte 

(Srtro^enb, faure ©peife ft(i) gum Xob 

©enie^t. D, la^t ba§ lantj erinartete, 

SRod) !aum geba(i)te ©lud ni(f)t, tx)ie ben ©diatten 

3)e§ abgefrf)iebnen g^reunbe§, eitel mir mö 

Unb breifad^ fcfimerglitfier borübergefjn ! 

<2)reft (tritt tüieber 311 xl^x). 9lufft bu bie ©ötter an für 
bid^ unb ^t)Iabe§, 
©0 nenne meinen Dlamen nid^t mit euerm! 
®u retteft ben ffierbredjer nid)t, gu bcm 1120 

®u bidf) öefeUft, unb teileft giud} unb 91ot. 

3pt)igenic. SJlein (Sd)icffal ift an beine§ feft (]ebunben. 

<2)reft, 3)tit nidE)tenl Safe allein unb unbegleitet 
9Jlic!) gu ben 21üten ge!)nl 2}eri)üIIte[t bu 
3n beinen ©d)teier felbft ben ©d)ulbtgen, 1125 

®u birgft ii)n nid)t t)orm Süd ber 3ntmertt)ad)en, 
Unb beine ©egenmart, bu §immlifd)e, 
S)rängt fie nur feitrt)ärt§ unb i:)erfd)eud)t fte nid)t. 
©ie bürfen mit ben eljrnen fred)en 3^ü^en 
®e§ IjeiCgen 3BaIbe§ Soben nid)t betreten; 1130 
S)odf) ]f)ör^ ici) an^ ber gerne I)ier unb ba ^ 
3t)r grä^Iid)e§ ©eläd)ter. SBölfe Ijarren 
©0 um ben Saum, auf ben ein Oteifenber 
©id^ rettete. SDa brausen rut)en fie 
©elagert; unb berlaff id) biefen §ain, 1135 
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®ann fteigen fie, bie 'Bd)lan^txii)änptex f(i)üttelnb, 
S5on aEett leiten ©taub erregenb, an^ 
Unh treiben i^re Seute Dor fi(f) {)er. 

3p{]igenie. ßannft bu, Dreft, ein freunblid) Sßort 
t)ernef)men ? 1139 

0reft. (Spav e§ für einen greunb ber ©ötter an\l 

3pl^igeme. 6ie g^^^tt bir gu neuer Hoffnung ßid)t. 

0reft. SDurdE) 3fiaucE) unb Qualm |et)' id^ ben matten 
<S(i)ein 
5De§ S:otenflujfe§ mir gur §ölle Ieu(f)ten. 

3p^igente, §aft bu @Ie!tren, eine ©d)tt)efter nur? 

0reft. Sie eine fannt' icf) ; bocf) bie ältfte nat)m 
3I)r gut ©efd)id, ba§ un§ fo jdiredlid) jd)ien, 1146 
Seigeiten au§ bem ^Unb unfrc§ §aufe§. 
D, la^ bein Q^ragen unb gefetle bid) 
3lid)t aud) gu ben ®rinnt)en! fie blafen 
3Jlir jd)abenfro£) bie %\ä}Z t)on ber ©eele 1150 

Unb leiben nid)t, ba^ fid) bie legten äoi)Un 
33on unfrei §au|e§ ©d)reden§branbe [titt 
^n mir t)erglimmen. ©oll bie ©tut benn etüig, 
JDorfäWid) angefad)t, mit §DlIenfd)li:)efel 
®enäf)rt, mir auf ber ©eele marternb brennen? 

3pl]igeme, ^d) bringe fü^e§ 9taud)tDer£ in bie 
g^tamme. 1156 

D, la^ ben reinen ^anä) ber ßiebe bir 
S)ie ©lut be§ Sufen§ leife ir)et)enb fül^len! 
Dreft, mein teurer, !annft bu nid)t t)ernel)men? 
§at ba§ ©eleit ber ©d)rerfen§götter jo 1160 

S)a§,SIut in beinen 5lbern aufgetrodnet ? 
©d)(eid)t, tt)ie bom §aupt ber grä^idien ©orgone, 
SSerfteinernb bir ein S^nhev bnxä) bie ©lieber? 
D, Wenn bergo^nen 3Jlutterblute§ ©timme 
3ur §öß i)inab mit bumpfen Sönen ruft, 1165 
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(Soll nid)t ber reinen ©d)U)efter ©egenSiDort 
§ülfrei(i)e ®ötter t)om DIt)mpn§ rnfen? 

0reft. @§ ruft! e§ ruft! ©0 tüiCft bu mein 35er= 
berben ? 
S5erbirgt in bir fid) eine 3flad)egöttin ? 
Söer bift bn, bcren ©timme mir entf erlief) 1170 

®a§ ^nnerfte in feinen Siefen tt)enbet? 

3pB|tgcme, (5§ geigt fid) bir im tiefften bergen an. 
Dreft! ^d} bin^§! ©iet) 3pt)igenien! 
3d) lebe! 

0reft. 2)n ! 

3pB^igcnie. 9)lein 33mber! 

0reft ßa^ ! ^intüeg ! 

^ä) rate bir, beriitjre niä)t bie ßocfen! 1175 

SBie t)on ,Kreufa§ Srauttleib günbet fid) 
©in unau§löfd)lid) gener t)on mir fort, 
ßa^ mid)! 2Bie §erMe§ iüill id) UntDürb'ger 
Sen Slob tioü ©d)mad}, in mid^ t)erfd)loffen, 
[t erben. 

3pl^igcme. ®u tüirft nid)t untergelE)n! €), ba| id) 
nur 1180 

®in rul)ig Söort t)on bir t)ernei)men !önnte! 
£), löfe meine g^^if^/ ^^^ ^^§ ©lüde§, 
S)e§ lang erflel)ten, mid) and) fid)er toerben! 
@§ tüölget fid) ein 5Rab bon Q^renb' unb ©djmer^ 
®urd) meine ©eele. 2}on bem fremben 3)lanne 
ßntfernet mid) ein ©d]auer; bod) e§ rei^t hsö 
9!Jlein 3nnerfte§ getxmitig mid} gum ©ruber. 

0reft. 3ft l)ier ßl}deng ^etnpel? imb ergreift 
Unbänbig t)eirge 2önt bie ^riefterin? 

3pl]igenie. £), l)öre mid) ! D, fiel) mid) an, tme mir 
^aä) einer langen 3^^ i^t^§ §^t:g fid) öffnet 1191 
S)er ©eligfeit, b^m ßiebften, tüa^ bie SBelt 
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3lo(f) für iniä) tragen fann, ba^ §au^t gu Eüffen, 
9}lit meinen Slrmen, bie ben leeren Sßinben 
5Rur ausgebreitet tparen, bid) ^u fajjen! 1195 

© ! Ia§ miä), Ia§ ntid) ! benn e§ quiHet I)eller 
5lid3t l:)om $arna^ bie etü'ge Quelle f):)rubelnb 
S5on g^el§ 3U g^ei§ in§ golbne %^al l^inab, 
SBie greube mir loom bergen tüaßenb fliegt 
Unb tvie ein feiig S^eer mid) ring§ umfängt. 1200 
Dreft! öreft! mein S9ruber! 

(Dte% S>ä)öne 3^t}mpt)e, 

3d) traue bir unb beinem ©d)meid)eln ntd)t. 
®iana forbert ftrenge ©ienerinnen 
Unb xää)et ba§ entiDeit)te Heiligtum. 
Entferne beinen 9lrm bon meiner Sruft! 1205 

Unb tüenn bu einen Jüngling rettenb lieben, 
®a§ fd^öne ©lüdE il^m gärtlidf) bieten tuiEft, 
©0 tDenbe meinem greunbe bein ©emüt, 
®em tDürb^gern SJlanne, gu. @r irrt uml)er 
Sluf jenem gelfen^^fabe ; fud) if)n auf, 1210 

2öei§ il)n gured)t unb fc^one meiner! 

3pl^igcnie. -gaffe 

S)id), Sruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
©d)ilt einer ©d)n)efter reine §immel§freube 
?lid)t unbefonnene, ftrafbare Suft! 
D, nelimt ben SBai)n il}m 'oon bem [tarren 9luge, 
®a§ un§ ber 5(ugenblid ber Ijödiften Q^reube 1216 
9lid)t brcifad^ elenb maä^el ©ie ift i)ier, 
®te längft t)erIorne ©c^tüefter. 95om Slltar 
[fti^ mtc^ bie ©öttin iDeg unb rettete 
§ieri)er mid) in il)r eigen Heiligtum. 1220 

©efangen bift bn, bargefteHt gum D^fer, 
Unb finbeft in ber ^riefterin bie ©c^tpefter. 
Q)te\t Unfelige! ©0 mag bie <S>onm benn 
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®ie legten ©reuel unfre§ §aufe§ '\t):)nl 
Sft ni(i)t @Ie!tra !)ter, bamit anä) fie 1225 

Sfflit un§ gu ©runbe gefie, ntdE)t tl^r ßebett 
3u fd)tüererem ©ef(f)tcf unb ßeibett frifte? 
®ut, ^riefterin! ^d) folge gum 3lltar; 
S)er 93rubermorb ift t)ergebradE)te ©itte 
®e§ alten ©tamme§, unb id) ban!e, ©öttet, 1230 
®a^ t!)r mtd) ot)ne ßinber au§gurotten 
SJefd^loffen ijaht Unb ta§ btr raten, i}ahe 
®ie ©onne nid)t gu lieb unb nid^t bie ©tetne; 
ßomm, folge mir in§ buntle ^dä) l)inab! 
2Bie fid) t)om ©(i)tx)efel|)ful)l erzeugte Sradien, 1235 
93e!ämpfenb bie t)erix>anbte Srut, i:)erfd)lingen, 
Serftört \iä) felbft ha§ tüütenbe ®eftf)led^t; 
ßomm !inberlo§ unb j(f)ulblo§ mit l)inab! 
Su fxel)[t mid) mit ©rbarmen an? 2a^ ab! 
3Wit foldE)en Slicfen fucl)te ,ßll}tämneftra 1240 

(Sid) einen Söeg nad) il)re§ ©o.l)ne§ bergen; 
S)od) fein gefd)lx)ungner ?lrm traf il)re Sruft. 
®ie aKutter fiel! Zvitt auf, unmiffger ©eift! 
3m rßrei§ gefd}loffen tretet an, ü)X g^urien, 
Unb tüoljnet bem toiHfommnen ©d)auf):)iel bei, 1245 
®em legten, gräpid)ften, ba§ il)r bereitet! 
$Rid)t §a^ unb 3^ad)e fd)arfen il)ren 3)olc^; 
S)ie liebeboüe ©d)it)efter toirb gur 5ll)at 
©egtDungen. Söeine nid)t! ®u fjaft nid)t jd)ulb. 
©eit meinen erften Sal)ren )^aW iä) nid)t§ 1250 

©eliebt, wk id) bid) lieben Jönnte, 'S>d]tve\iex. 
3a, fd)U)inge beinen 'Stal)l, t)erf(^one nid^t, 
3errei^e biefen Sufen unb eröffne 
2)en ©trömen, bie l)ier fteben, einen SBeg! 
(@t fiixft in Ermattung.) 

3pl]t9enie. 5lEein gu tragen bieje§ ©lud unb ®lenb, 
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25ermag irf) ni(f)t. SBo bift bu, ^l)Iabe§? 1256 

Sßo flnb iäj beine §ülfe, teurer SJlattn? 
(©ie entfernt fid) ^ucfjenb.) 

Sineiter Sluftritt 

®reft (au§ feinet SSetänbung ertoad^enb unb fid) aufriditenb). 
3to(^ einen! retdie mir au§ ßett)e§ giuten 
S)en legten fügten Sedier ber ©rquicfung !>?<-. -/ 
Salb ift ber ävamp\ bep Seben§ an^ bem Saufen 
§inix)eggejpült ; halb jiie|erftill mein ®eift, 1261 
®er Quelle be§ S5ergeifen§ f)ingegeben, , ■ 

3u euä), xt)x ©d^atten, in bie eto'gen Jlebel. 
©eföHig la^t in eurer 3tu]E)e fic^ 
®en ii^9ßtmb|igt jSotin ber ©rbe laben! 1265 

atöeld^ ein ©eri|p?f*1f)ör' iä) in ben ^ifeeiäen, , ^; ( . - 
SBelc^ ein ©eräufd^ au§ jener SDämmrung fäufeln? 
Sie fommen Jdfien, ben mmn ©aft au fel)n! 
2Ber ift bie ^d|ar, bie^|errli(i) mit einanber 
SBie ein berfammelt gilrfteri!)au§ fid) freut? 1270 
©ie gef)en friebtid), UIV unb ^nnqe, ajiänner 
SHit Söeibern; göttergleid) unb äi)nlid) f(i)einen 
S)ie tüanbelnben ©eftalten. 3a, fie finb'§, 
®ie 5lf)n|)errn meine§ §aufe§. aiiit 3:t)t)eften 
©e^t 3ltreu§ in. i;)ertrauI[dE)en ©ef]:)räd}en ; 1275 

S)ie ßnaben f(^tü:pfen fd^efgenb um xt)n ^er. 

, 3ft feine g^einbf(i)aft i)kx mp't)r unter eud) ? 
33erIof(ä) bie StadEie tüie ba^ Sidf)t ber ©onne? 
©0 bin anä) lä) tpiHfommen, unb iä) baxf 
3n euern fKerIt3)en 3^9 ^id) mif(i)en. 1280 

SBilffommen, 35äter! eud) grü^t Dreft, 
S3on euerm ©tamme ber le^te 3Kann; 
äBa§ ü)x gefät, t)at er geerntet: 
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3Wit glud) belaben flieg er I)erab. > 

®oti) Iei(i)ter trägt fid) f)ier jebe S3ürbe. 1285 

3lel)mi if)n, ne!)mt it)n in euern ßret§! 

®i(^, 3ltreu§, el^r^ id), aud) bid) SlEjtieften; 

2öir finb f)ier alle ber geinbfd)aft Io§. 

3eigt mir ben Später, ben td) nur einmal 

3m Seben fal) ! »ift bn'§, mein »ater ? 1290 

Unb .fül)r[t bie SJlutter Vertraut mit bir? 

®arf ßlt)tämne[tra bie §anb bir reid)en, 

©0 barf Dreft aud) gu il)r treten. 

3d) barf il)r fagen: fiel) beinen ©ol)n! 

(Sel)t euern ©ol)n! l)ei^t il)n tüifflommen ! 1295 

9luf ®rben tvax in unferm §aufe . 

®er ©rufe be§ a}lorbe§ getüiffe ßofung, 

Unb ba^ ©efd)led)t be§ alten Santalg 

§at feine greuben ienfeit§ ber 9^ad)t. 

Sl^r ruft: tüiUtommen! unb nel)mt mid) auf. 

£), fül)rt 3um 3llten, gum 3ll)nl)errn mid)I 1301 

3500 ift ber Sllte? bafe id} il)n fel)e, 

®a§ teure ^au:):)!, ha^ bielbereljrte, 

®a§ mit ben ©öttern gu 9tate fafe. 

3l)t fdieint gu ^dttbern, euä} toeg^utüenben? 1305 

2öa§ ift e§? leibet ber ®öttergleid)e? 

SBel) mir! e§ t)aben bie Übermäd)t'gen 

®er §elbenbruft graufame Dualen 

3)lit el)rnen ßetten feft aufgefd^mtebet. 

dritter Sluftritt 

0rcft. ©eib il)r aud) fd;)on lljerabgelommen ? 1310 
aBol)l, ©(^fjefter, bir ! 31od) fe{)lt ®Mtra ! 
@in gütiger ©ott fenb^ nn^ bie eine 
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Mt fanften Pfeilen anä) fd)nell ]£)erab! 
S)icf), armer Ö^reunb, mufs icf) bebauern! '•- 
ßomm mit, fomm mit, ^u $Iuto§ 2:!)ron, 1315 
31I§ neue ©äfte ben 2Birt gu grüben! 

3pf|igeme. ^®efdf)ix)ifter, bie tl^r an bem tpeiten ^immet 
S)a§ fd)öne ßi(i)t bei Sag nnb ?la(i)t l)erauf 
®en 9Jlenf(f)en bringet unb ben 2lbgefd)iebnen 
^id^t teudijten bürfet, rettet U|t§ ©efdjtpifter 1 1320 
®u liebft, ®iane, b einen t^otben Sruber 
S5or allem, mag bir (grb' unb §immel bietet, 
Unb )i:)enbeft bein iungfräi;tid) Slng^eftdjt 
31arf) feinem etü'gen ßi(i)te fel^nenb ftitt. 
D, la^ ben ©ing'gen, ©^ätgefunbnen mir . 1325 
3tiä)t in ber ginfterni^^eg SBal^nfinn^ rafen ! 
Unb ift bein Sßille, ba bu !)ier miä} bargft, 
9tunmef)r t)oEenbet, miEft bn mir burä) it)n 
Unb ii)m burci) mid) bie jeFge §ülfe geben, 
©0 Iö§ if)n t)on ben Sanben jeneg 3Iu(i)§, 1330 
Sa§ nid)t bie teure 3^it ber 3f^ettung f(i)tx)inbe! '- 

pylabes. ßrfennft bu un§ unb biejen t)eiFgen §ain 
Unb biefe§ Si(i)t, ba^ ni(i)t ben Zoten Ieud)tet? 
x^ixt)l\i bu ben %xm be§ Q^reunbeg unb ber 

©d)tt)efter, 
Sie bid) noä) feft, nodf) Tebenb Ifjalten? fja^ 1335 
Un§ fröftig an ! tüir finb nic^t leere ©d^atten. 
3Kerf an\ mein SBort! t>exmmm e§l raffe bid) 
3ufammen! Seber SlugenblidE ift teuer, 
Unb unfre ^ndle'i)x l^ängt an garten ^^äben, 
S)ie, fc^eint e§, eine günft'ge ^ßdrae f):)innt. 1340 

0reft (au 3^t)töenten). Sa^ mtd) gum erftenmal mit 
freiem ^ergen 
3n beinen Slrmen reine S^reube ):)dben\ 
3^r ©Otter, bie mit ftammenber ©etoalt 
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3f)r fdjtpere Söotfen aufp.^^i:ert tpanbelt 
Unh gnöbig-ernft ben lang erflehten 9iegen 1345 
9Jlit ®onnerftimmen unb mit 33}tnbe§braufen 
3n iDiIben ©trömen auf bie ®rbe fd^üttet, - 
®odf) fcalb ber TOenfdfjen graufenbeg ©rtüarten 
^n (^^gen aüflöft unb ba^ bange (Staunen 
3n greubebüc! unb lauten ®an! bertüanbelt, 1350 
SBenn in ben tropfen frifd)erquidEter Slötter 
®ie neue ©onne taufenbfad) fid) spiegelt 
Unb 3ri§ freunblirf) bunt mit leidster ^anh 
®en grauen Q^lor ber legten 2BoI!en trennt; 1354 
D, la|t mi(i) anä) in meiner 6d)ti:)efter 2lrm:en, 
3ln meine§ greunbeS Sruft, toa§ if)r mir gönnt, 
3)tit t)oIIem 3)an! genießen unb bel^alten! 
®§ löfet firf) ber g^tud), mir fagt^§ ba^ ^erg. 
®ie dumeniben 3iel)n, iä) l}öre fte, 
3um Sartarug iinb |cl)lagen i)inter fid) 1360 

®ie eijxmn Xlpre fernabbonnernb gu. 
®ie (Srbe. bam]:)ft erquiifenben ©erud) 
Unb ^tabei mic^ auf it)ren glädien ein 
Jlad) ßeben§fre,ub' unb großer S;t)at 311 iagen. 1364 
pylabes. 3}erfäutnt bie !S^xt ni(i)t, bie gem^ffen ift! 
®er Söinb, ber unfre ©egel jditüellt, er bringe 
@rft unfre t)oIIe O^reube ^um DIt)m):). 
ßommt ! ®§ bebarf hier idinetten 9tat unb (Sd)lufe. 
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. ©rfter auftritt 

3pl|igcnic (attem). ^enfen bie §immlifd)en 

gittern ber ©rbgebortten 1370 

95iele 2>ertx)irruHgett gu, 

Uttb bereiten fie if)ttt 

a5on ber greube gu <^d)mergett 

Uttb t)ott ©c^tnergen gur greube 

S^ief er[(i)ütterttbett Übergattg; 1375 

S)atttt ärgie]f)ett fie if)ttt 

3n ber "kaije ber ©tabt 

Ober attt fertten ©eftabe, 

®a^ itt ©tuttbett ber Slot 

Stud) bie §ülfe bereit fei, 1380 

ßtttett rut)igett Q^reuttb. 

ß, fegttet, ©ötter, uttfertt ?pt)Iabe§ 

Uttb tt)a§ er itttnter uttterttelintett mag ! 

®r ift ber 9lritt be§ 3üttglittg§ itt ber ©(i)ta(f)t, 

®e§ ©relfeg leu(i)tettb 9lttg' itt ber »erfatntttluttg ; 

SDetttt feilte ©eel ift ftiHe, fie betoalfirt 1386 

S)er 5Rui)e f)eirge§ utterfd)ö^:)fte§ ©ut, 

Unb bett Uml3ergetriebnett xeiäjd er 

SIu§ iliren Xiefett ^at xtttb §ülfe. 9)li(i) 

Stife er t)om 33ruber lo§; ben ftaunt' tdt) an 1390 
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Unb immer tüieber an unb formte mir 

S)a§ (Blixd nid^t eigen ma(i)en, lie^ ü)n ntd)t 

9ln§ meinen ^rmen lo§ unb fül)lte nid)t 

3)ie 9Mf)e ber ®efal)r, bie un§ umgiebt. 

^e^t gel)n fie, ti)ren ?Infd)lag au§gnfü!)ren, 1395 

S)er ©ee ^n, tvo ba§ (Sd)iff mit bcxi ©efdi)rten, 

3n einer Snd()t t)erftedEt, auf§ 3^^ö&ß^ tanert, 

Unb i)ahen ffuge§ 2Bort mir in ben SDInnb 

©egeben, mid) gelef)rt, tva^ id) bem fiönig 

3lnttt)orte, tüenn er fenbet unb ba§ £)p\tx 1400 

3Jlir bringenber gebietet. 9l(i) ! i(i) jei)e tx)olE)t 

3(i) mu^ mid) leiten laflen wie ein Sinb. 

3d) l)abe nici)t gelernt gu l)interljalten 

31od) iemanb ettva^ abguliften. Söet), 

£) tuet) ber ßügel fie befreiet ni(i)t, 1405 

SBie iebe§ anbre maljr gef:|:)rod3ne Söort, 

®ie Sruft; fie mad)t un§ nid)t getroft, fie ängftet 

®en, ber fie ][)eimli(i) fdjuxiebet, mib fie !ef)rt, 

®in (o§'gebrüdter ^feil, ipon einem ©otte 

©etDenbet unb berfagenb, fid) gurüd 1410 

Unb trifft ben ©d)ü^en. ©org' auf ©orge fd)tr)an!t 

aJlir burd) bie SJruft. (£§ greift bie g^urie 

Siel(eid)t ben SSruber auf bem Soben tnieber 

®e§ ungemed)ten Ufer§ grimmig an. 

(gntbedt man fie t)ielteid)t? 3Riä) bün!t, id) Ipre 

©etnaffnete fid) naijen. §ier! ®er Sote 1416 

ßommt t)on bem «Könige mit fd)nellem ©d)ritt. 

@§ fd)Iägt mein ^erg, e§ trübt fid^ meine ©eele, 

5Da id) be§ 9Jlanne§ 9lngefid)t erblide, 

2)em idt) mit falfd)em äßort begegnen foE. 1420 
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IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 



Streiter Stuftritt 

2Ir!a5. S3ef(f)Ieunige ha^ 0^:)fer, ^riefterin, 
S)er ßönig kartet, unb e§ !)arrt ba§ 3}oI!. 

3pE]igeme. ^d) folgte meiner ^Pftid^t unb beinem 
Bin!, 
SBenn unvermutet nid)t ein §inberni§ 
(Si(i) 3n)if(i)en micf) unb bie fefüttung ftellte. 1425 

2tr!as. 2iöa§ i)f§, ba§ ben Sefef)l be§ l^önig§ 
t)inbert ? 

3pB?igcme, ®er 3wfaII, beffen toir nid)t 9Jleifter finb. 

2(r!as. ©0 fage mir'§, ba^ id)'§ it)m f(i)nell t)er= 
melbe ! 
®enn er bef(i)Io§ bei fid) ber beiben %ob. 

3pB|igenic. 3)ie ©ötter Ijaben it)n nocf) nidit be= 
fct)loffen. 1430 

®er ältfte biefer SDtänner trägt bie (S{f)ulb 
S)c§ naf)t)ertüanbten 93tut§, ba§ er öergo^. 
®ie g^urien Verfolgen feinen $fab, 
^a, in bem innern Sem^^el fa^te felbft 
S)a§ Übel iljn, unb feine ©egeniDart 1435 

©ntf)eiligte bie reine (Stätte. 3lnn 
(BiV iä) mit meinen Sui^öf^a^i^n, an Dem, 3)leere 
®er ©öttin Silb ^^nit frifdier 2ßeHe ne^enb 
©eI}eimni§t)oIIe SBeifie gu 16ege'f)n. , , 
^§ ftöre niemanb unfern ftiHen ^ig ' 1440 

2Ir!a5. ^c^ metbe biefe§ neue §inberni§ 
®em ßönige gefrfjtüinb; beginne bu 
S)a§ f)eilige 2ßerE ni(i)t e]f)^ bi§ er^§ erlaubt! 

3pbigemc. ®ie§ ift attein ber ^rieftrin überlaffen. 

Tldas. ©olcf) feltnen S^all foH anä) ber ßönig V^iffen. 

3pl^igeme. ©ein 3iat xvk fein Sefet)! Veränbert nicf)t§. 
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sc. II IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 53 

2lrfa5. Oft tütrb ber 3}lätf)tige gum ©^eitt gefragt. 

3pt]tgenic. Erbringe nid)t, ti)a§ irf) t)erfagett joEte ! 

^Irfas. 25erfage ntd)t, tx)a§ gut unb nütjlid) ,ift ! 

3pl7tgcnte. ^d] ge]6e nad), toenn bu niä)t fäumen tülEft. 

^Irfas. ©dinett bin td) mit ber 31ad)ric!)t in hcm 
ßager 1451 

Unb fd)neH mit feinen Sßorten I)ier gurüd. 
G, fönnt id) it)m nod) eine Sotfd)aft bringen, 
2)ie atte§ töfte, tr)a§ un§ Jel^t bertüirrtj: 
'S)enn bu l)aft nid)t be§ Streuen 9tat ged'djtet. 145s 

3p^i9emc. 2Ba§ id) t:)ermod)te, fiab^ id) gern getlf)an. 

Tivias, 9lod} änberft bu ben ©inn gur red)ten 3^it- 

3p^igenic. ®a§ ftel^t nun einmal nid)t in unfrer 
SKadit. 

2Ir!a5. 3)u l)dltft unmöglid), tx)a§ bir Wixt)^ foftet. 

3pE]igeme. ®ir fd)eint e§ möglid), ii:)ei[ ber Sßunfd) 
bid) trügt. 1460 

2Ir!a5. SBillft bu benn aÜe§ fo gelaffen tüagen? 

3pE]igeme. ^d) l)ab' e§ in ber ©ötter §anb gelegt. 

2lvta5. ©ie ^:)f'egen 3Dtenfd)en menfd)Iid) gu erretten. 

3pl]ic5cme. Sluf d)ren S^ing.ergeig fommt alle§ an. 

2lrfas, 3d) fage bir, e§ liegt in beiner §anb. 1465 
S)e§ ßönig§ aufgebrä:c|ter ©inn allein 
bereitet biefeiU gremben bittern %oh. 
S)a§ ^^zex enttt)öf)tate längft t)om l)arten O^^fer 
Unb t)ün bem blut'gen S)ienfte fein ©emüt 
3a, mand)er, ben ein töibrigey ©efd)id 1470 

3ln frembeg Ufer trug, empfanb e§ felbft, 
2Bie göttergleidj bem armen S^-renben, 
Uml)ergetrieben an ber fremben ©renge, 
6in freunblid) 9}lenfd]enangefid)t begegnet. 
D, incnbe n\d)i 'oon un§, \va% bn t)ermagft! 1475 
®u enbeft leid}t, \va^ bu begonnen l)aft; 
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54 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS act iv 

®enn nitgenb§ baut bie SJlilbe, bie t)erab 
3u menfd)(t(^er ©eftalt bom ^immel fommt, 
(Sin 3tei(i) ftc^ fd)neller, al§ tüo trüb unb tüilb 
©in neue§ 35ol!, t)oI{ Seben, 3Jliit unb ßraft, 1480 
<Biä) jelbft unb banger 9t^nnng überladen, 
S)e§ $Ißen|d)enleben§ fd)tx)ere Sürben trägt. 

3pl7igeme. (gr](i)üti:re meine ©eele nid)t, bie bu 
9tad^ beinern SBillen nidit beiüegen fannft. , . 

2Mas, ©olang e§ 3^^^ ift/ fd}ont man n)eber 9Jlüi)e 
3toä) eine§ guten SöorteS SBieberl^oIung. i486 

3p^igenie, 5Du ma(f)[t bir Tlixi}\ unb mir erregft bu 
©dimergen ; 
S}ergeben§ beibe§; barum la^ mici) nun! 

2(rfa5. 2)ie Qä)nux^en finb'§, bie idf) gu §ülfe rufe; 
S)enn e§ finb g^reunbe, ©ute§ raten fie. 1490 

3pfiigenie. ^ 6ie faffen meine ©eele mit ©etüalt, 
S)oct) tilgen fie ben SBibertniüen nicf)t. 

2itfas, 3^üf)It eine frf)öne (Seele SBibermiHen 
gür eine 2Bol^Itf)at, bie ber ®ble reid)t? 

3pl]igcnic. 3a/ tüenn ber @ble, tr)a§ fie!) nid)t gegiemt, 
(Statt meine§ ®anfe^, mid^ ertDerben mti. 1496 

2lvta5. SBer feine Steigung fül}lt, bem mangelt e§ 
5ln einem SBorte ber (Sntfd)ulb^gung nie. 
S)em t^ürften fag^ xä) an, Wa^ i)ier gef(i)et)n. 
D, tpieberi)oIteft bu in beiner Seele, 1500 

2Bie ehei er fid) gegen bid) beftiig 
S5on beiner Slnfunft an bi§ biefen Xag! 

dritter auftritt 

3pl]tgeme (aaetn). 2}ün biefe§ Tlanne^ 3tebe füf)r 
icf) mir ^ 
3ur ungetegnen S^'^^ ^^^ §^^'3 ^^^ ^ufen 
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scs. ii-iv IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 55 

Sluf einmal umgetpenbet. ^d) erfd^redfe. 1505 

SDenn tpie bie glut, mit fd)ne[ten ©trömen tt)ad)fenb 

®ie tjelfen überfl:)ült, bie in bem ©anb 

3lm Ufer liegen, fo bebetJte gan^ 

gin grenbenftrom mein ^nnexfte^. So) i)irft 

3n meinen 9lrmen ba^ Unmöglid)e. 1510 

@§ fd)ien fic!) eine Sßolfe toieber fanft 

Um mid) ^n legen, t)on ber @rbe mid) 

®m^:)or3nl)eben nnb in lemn ©d^tnmmer 

Sniid) eingutDiegen, ben bie gnte ©öttin 

Um meine ©cl)läfe legte, ba ii)v Slrm 1515 

3Jtid) rettenb fa^te. 331einen Sruber 

Srgriff ba§ ^erg mit einziger ©etüalt, 

Sd) l)ord)te nnr anf feinet g^reunbe§ 9tat; 

5tnr fie ^n retten, brang bre ©eele t)ortt)ärt§, 

Unb tDie ben Sli:|:):|:)en einer tüüften 3nfel 1520 

®er ©d)iffer gern bcn 9tüden tuenbet, jo 

Sag £anri§ l)inter mir. dlnn l)at bie ©timme 

®e§ trenen 3[}lann§ mid} iDteber aufgemedt, 

®a^ id) and) 9}tenfd)en l)ier lierlajje, mid) 

Erinnert. 2)o<:)pelt tpirb mir ber ^etrng 1525 

2}erl)a^t. D, bleibe rul)ig, meine ©eele 1 

Seginnft bn nnn ^n fd)tx)an!en nnb gn gtpeifeln? 

®en feften ©oben beiner ®injam!eit 

3JtnP bn nerlajjen ; tüieber eingefd)ifft 

Ergreifen bid) bie Sßellen f(^an!elnb, trüb 1530 

Unb bang t)erfenneft bn bie Söelt nnb bid). 

»ierter Slnftritt 

pylabes, 2öo ift fie, ba^ iä) it)r mit fd)nelten SBorten 
Sie frol)e aJotjd)aft nnjrer fftettnng bringe? 
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56 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS act iv 

3p^igemc. S)u fie{)ft mid) lf)ier t)olI ©orgen unb 
SttDattung 
Se§ fid)ern £roftc§, ben bu mir t)erj):)rid3ft. 153s 

pylabcs. ®ein S3ruber t[t gel)eilt ! 3)en geljenboben 
®e§ iingetoeif)ten lXfer§ unb ben ©anb 
33etraten ti:)ir mit frö!)Ud)en ®^]pxää)^n; 
®er §ain blieb I)inter un§, tüir merften^g nid)t; 
Unb f)errlid)er unb immer !)errli(f)er 1540 

IXmIoberte ber ^ugenb jd)öne Q^Iamme 
.©ein todig ^Qaupt; fein t)DlIe» Singe glül^te 
SSon 3Jiut unb Hoffnung, unb fein freie§ §erg 
grgab ficf) gan^ ber Q^reube, gang ber Suft, 
®i(i), feine Spetterin, unb mid) 5U retten. 1545 

3pi|igcme. ©efegnet feift bu, unb e§ möge nie 
95on beiner Si]:)^e, bie fo ©ute§ \pxaä), 
®er S^on be§ ßeibeng unb ber ßlage tönen! 

pylabes, ^ä) bringe meijX al§ ba§; benn f(f)ött 
begleitet, 
©leid) einem Surften, l^flegt ha^ ©lud gu nalf)n. 
Sind) bie ©efäl)tten t)aben tpir gefunben. 1551 

3n einer Q^elfenbudjt t)erbargen fie 
®a§ ©d)iff unb fa^en traurig unb erl-oartenb. 
©ie fat)en beinen Sruber, unb e§ regten 
©id) alle jaudigenb, unb fie baten bringenb, 1555 
®er %h\dt)xt ©tunbe gu befd^Ieunigen. 
®§ fel^net jebe g^auft fid) nad) bem Stuber, 
Hnb felbft ein Söinb extjoh Dom Sanbe Iifl:)elnb, 
93on allen gleid) bemerft, bie t)oIben ©d)tt)ingen. 
S)rum ta^ un§ eilen, fül)re mid) gum S^em|)et, 1560 
ßa^ mid) ba§ Heiligtum betreten, la^ 
3Jlidö unfrer 2Bünfd)e 3i^t berel)rettb faffen ! 
Sei) bin allein genug, ber ©öttin 33ilb 
Sluf Jr)of)lgeübten ©d)ultern Uieggutragen; 
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SBie \et)n^ iä) mid} naä) ber ertDünfcE)ten Saft! 1565 
(©r get)t gegen ben 2:em^et unter ben legten 23>otten, oTjne 3U 
bemetfen, ba^ 3^l)igenie nid)t folgt; enblid) !et)rt er fid) um.) 

®u ftel)ft unb gauberft — @age mir — S)u |cf)tt)eigft 1 
2)u |d)einft i:)ertDorren ! 2Biberje^ct fid^ 
(Sin neue§ Unt)eil unferm ©lüdE? @ag an! 
§a[t bn bent Könige ba§ Rüge 2Bort 
fflermelben lafjen, ba§ toir abgerebet? 1570 

3pl]igeme. 3d£) ]t)abe, tenrer Söiann; boä) tt)itft bu 
|d)elten. . 

®in f(f)tüeigenber 9}erti:)ei§ n)ar mir bein Slnblid. 
S)e§ ßönig§ Sote !am, nnb it)ie bu e§ 
3}iir in ben TOnnb gelegt, fo jagt^ id)'§ i^m. 
ßr jdE)ien gu ftaunen unb t)erlangte bringenb, 157s 
Sie feltne %tiex erft bem .Könige 
3u melben, feinen Sßitlen ju l:)ernet)men; 
Unb nun ertpart^ id^ feine 2öieberfei)r. 

pyiabes, SSef) un§ ! Erneuert fdjtüebt nun bie ©efal^r 
Um unfre ©d)täfe. 2Barum t)aft bu nid)t 1580 

3n§ ^riefterred^t bid} tt)ei§Iid) einget)üllt? 

3pl^igcme, 3ll§ eine §ülle f)ab' id)'§ nie gebraud)t. 

pylaöes. ©0 tüirft bu, reine @ee(e, bid) unb un§ 
3u ©runbe rid)ten. Söarum bad)f id) nid)t 
^uf biefen ijall boraug unb le{)rte bi(^, 1585 

3lud) biefer gorbrung au§3Utx)eid)en! 

3pE]igenie. ©c£)ilt 

31ur mid) ! 3)te ©d)ulb ift mein, id) fülE)r e§ tüol)!; 
©od) !onnf idE) anber§ nid)t bem 3)lann begegnen, 
S)er mit SSemunft unb ®mft t)on mir Verlangte, 
aSßag if)m utein ^er^ al§ 9ted3t gefte{)en mu^te. 

pylabcs, ®efäl}rlid^er ^iet)t ftd)^§ gufammen; hoä) 
aud) fo Ä .: 1591 

ßa^ un^ nid^t jagen ober uhbefonnen 
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llnb Übereilt nn^ felbft t)erraten. 9lul3ig 
®rtx)arte bu bie SöteberEunft beö Soten 
Unb bann ftef) feft, er Bringe, U)a§ er n)iE! 1595 
S)enn foIcf)er 2Beif)ung geier an^uorbnen, 
©eprt ber ^riefterin, unb nid)t bem ßönig. 
Unb forbert er, ben fremben 3Rann gu jel}n, 
®er t)Dn bem 2ßal)nfinn jc^tüer belaftet ift, 
©0 le'^n e§ ab, al§ ]i)ielteft bn nn^ beibe r; ,1600 
^m S^em^et toot)! üeriDai^rt. ©0 fd^aff un§ ßuft, ' 
®a^ tüir auf§ eiligfte hen I)eiFgen &d)a^ 
S)em raui) untoürb^gen 95ol! enttüenbenb fliei)n. 
S)ie beften 3^^^^« fenbet nn^ UpoVi, 
Unb el^'' tDir bie Sebitxgung fromm erfüllen, 1605 
ßrfüUt er göttlid) fein 2}erfpre(i)en fd)on. 
Dreft ift frei, ge!)eilt! — 3Jlit bem befreiten 
D füf)ret nn^ l)inüber, günffge Söinbe, 
3ur Q^elfeninfel, bie ber ©ott betvoijnt] 
®ann nad) 9)lt)cen, ba^ e§ lebenbig tperbe, 1610 
®a^ t)on ber %fd)e be§ t)er[ofd)nen §erbe§ 
S)ie SSatergötter fröf)licf) fid) erl)eben 
Unb f(f)öne§ geuer il}re 2öoI}nungen , 
Ümleudjte ! ®eine §an;b fott il)nen SBeil^raurf) 
3uer[t au§ golbnen Qijahn [treuen. S)u 1615 

Sringft über jene ©c^tpeüe^j^eil ,unb Seben tüieber, 
®ntfü]()nft ben g^luci) unb fi^müdEeft neu bie ©einen 
SJlit frif(f)en Seben§blüten Ijerrlid) au§. 
3pl]igeme. Söernefim^ id) bidf), fo tüenbet fidf), S^eurer, 
2Bie ficf) bie S3Iume nadE) ber ©onne tüenbet, 1620 
S)ie ©eele, t)on bem ©trat)Ie beiner Söorte 
©etroffen, fid£) bem fü^en Srofte nad). 
2Bie föftlid) ift be§ gegentoärfgen g^reunbeS 
©etpiffe Jftebe, beren §immel§fraft 
©in ©infamer entbe!)rt unb ftiU berfinft! 1625 
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S)enn Tangfam reift, t)erfd)Iofjen in bem Stufen, 
©ebanf ifyn nnb ^nt\ä)ln^; bie ®eqentvaxt 
®e§ .Stebenben entoirfelte fte Ietd)t. 

pylabes. Seb ipol^l! ®ie greunbe tüill irf) nun 
gef(i)Unnb 
35erul]igen, bie fefjnlid) )i:)artenb {)arren. 1630 

®ann !omm irf) jd)nel[ gurüd nnb Iaufd)e I)ier 
3nx gerfenbufcf) i:)etftectt auf beinen 2ßin!. 
S[Ba§ finneft bu? 9luf einmal überf(f)triebt 
Sin ftiUer ^Irauer^ug bie freie ©tirne. 

3pi|ig^nie. SSer^eif) ! SBie Uxä)te SBoÜen 'oox ber 
©onne, 1635 

©0 3ie]f)t mir t)or ber ©eele leidste ©orge 
Hnb aSangigfeit Vorüber. 

pylabes. ^^ürdite nid)t! 

Setrüglid} fd)Io^ bie Q^urc^t mit ber ©efal)r 
©in engeS 9}ünbni§; beibe finb ©efeKen. 

3pl]igcnie. ®ie ©orge nenn^ irf) ebel, bie mirf) roarnt, 
Sen ßönig, ber mein gtpeiter 2}ater tparb, 1641 
91irf)t türfifc^ gn betrügen, gn berauben. 

pylabcs. Ser beinen Sruber frf)larf)tet, bem e:ttftiel)ft 
bu. 

3pJ|igenic. ®§ ift berfelbe, ber mir ©ute§ tlf)at. 

pylabcs. S)a§ ift nirf)t UnbanI, \va^ bie SRot gebeut. 

3pl|igeme. ®§ bleibt tüol)! llnban!; nur bie 9lot 
entfrf)ulbigf§. 1646 

pylabcs. 9}or ©öttern unb bor 9Jlenfrf)en birf) getüi^. 

3pilig^nie. 5lllein mein eigen ^erg ift nirf3t befriebigt. 

pytabcs. 3u ftrenge g^orbrung ift Verborgner ©tolj. 

3pl^igenie. 3^ unterfurf)e nirf)t, irf) füt)Ie nur. 1650 

pylabes. 5ül)lft bu birf) rerf3t, fo mu|t bu birf) 
berel)ren. 

3pB^igcnie. ^an^ii unbeflerft geniest firf) nur ba§ ^er^. 
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pylabcs. ©o ]f)aft bu bid) im S!em|:)el tuo!)! betoal^rt; 
3)a§ Seben Iet)rt un§, tüeniger mit un§ 
Unb anbern ftrenge jein; bu lernft e§ anä), 1655 
©0 iT:)urtbj^j6ar tft bie§ t|efd£)lec5t geWbet, 
©0 melfaili ift'§ öerfdilungen unb t)ex!nü))ft 
S)aj3 feiner in fic^ .f^'^^ft, ^ocf) mit ben anbern 
6ttf) rein unb unöVrteömn !)alten Eann. 
Sind) finb toir ni(i)t beftellt, un§ felbft 3U ridjten; 
gu trianbeln unb auf jegren 2Beg 3U ^zi)en, 1661 
3ft etne§ a}ten^c|e^ erftefnädjfte $flid)t; 
®enn feiten f(f ö^t er red)t, it)a§ er gett)an, 
Unb ipaS er tl^ut, lt)ei^ er faft nie gu fd)ä^en. 

3pf]igcnie. gaft überrebft bu mid) gu beiner 9}teinung^ 

pylabcs. 39raud)f § fiberrebung, tvo bie 3BaI)lVcrfagt 
ift ? 1666 

S)en Sruber, bid) unb einen {?reunb gu retten, 
3ft nur ein 2Beg; fragt fid)^§, ob it)ir il)n gel)en? 

3pliigenic. £) la^ mid) gaubern ! benn bu tt)ateft 
felbft 
Sin foId)eö ltnred)t feinem SJiann gelaffen, 1670 
S)em bu für 2öopt)at bid) t)erpftid)tet I)ielte[t. 

pylaöcs. Wenn tpir ju ©runbe gelten, toartet bein 
Sin f)drtrer S5ortDurf, ber SergtDeiflung trägt. 
aJlan fielet, bu bift nit^t; an 3}erluft gett)ot)nt, 
Sa bu, bem großen Übel gu entget)en, 1675 

Sin falfd)e§ Sßort nidjt einmal opfern JDillft. 

3pB^igenic. D, trüg' id) bod) ein n(,ännli4 gerg in mir, 
S)a§, toenn e§ einen Eüt)nen S^orfa^ fegt, 
2}or jeber anbern ©timme fid) t)erfd)Iie§t! 

pylabes. S)u tüeigkft bid} umfonft; bie et)rne §anb 
S)er 9^ot gebietet, unb ii)V ernfter 2öinf 1681 

3ft D|)erfte§ ©efe^, bem ©otter felbft 
6id& untertoerfen muffen. ©d)rpeigenb I)errf(^t 
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S)e§ etü'gen @d)t(Jjal§ unfeemtne ©d^tpefter. 
a[Ba§ fie bir auferlegt, ha^ trage; ti)u, 1685 

2Ba§ fie gebeut! 3)a§ anbre tüeip bu. Salb 
ßomm^ tcf) jurüd, au§^be^iner I)etrgen §anb 
®er Rettung fd)öne§ Siegel gu em|)fangen. 

fjünfter 9luftritt 

3pB^tgente (allein) 3cf) mufe il^m folgen; benn bie 
ajleintgen '\ 
©ei)' id) in bringenber ©efal^r. S)od),, ad) ! 1690 
SlJlein eigen (Sd)idfal mad)t mir Batig unb bänger. 
£), \oU id) nid)t bie ftiEe Hoffnung retten, 
3)ie in ber ®infant!eit id) fd)ön genäl)rt ? 
©ütt biefer tjlud) benn etüig toatten? ©oß 
9tie bte§ ©efd)Ied)t mit einem neuen 6egen 1695 
©id) iDieber 'i)^hen'^ Dlimmt bod) alleg ab; 
S)a§^ befte ©lud, be§ ßeben§ fdjönfte ßraft 
Ermattet enblid) ; tüurum nid)t ber glud) ? 
©0 ]E)offf id) benn bergeben§, I}ier t)erit)al}rt, 
2}on meine§ §aufe§ ©djidfal abgefd)ieben, 1700 
©ereinft mit reiner §anb unb reinei^^^ergen 
Sie fdötüer h^]i^dt^ 2Bof)nung 3U entjüf)nen! 
ßaum lüirb in meinen SIrmen mir ein Stoiber 
3}om grimm'gen Hbel tDunberi^ofl^j^nb jd^neü 
©el^eilt, faum ndi)t ein lang 'er|¥ei)teC ©d),iff, 1705 
331id) in ben ^ort ber Satertüelt gu leiten, 
©0 legt bie taube 91ot ein bD^:)peIt Safter 

, 3Jlit el^rner §anb mir auf: ba§ lieitige, 
2Jlir ant)ertraute, t)ielt)eret)rte Silb 
3u rauben unb ben SJlann gu !)intergel}n, 1710 
3)em id) mein Seben unb mein ©d)idfal ban!e. 
£), ba^ in meinem Sufen nidit gule^t 
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62 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS ACT iv 

©in 2Bibertt)iIIe !eime, ber Sultanen, 
®er alten ©öttcr, tiefer §a^ auf eud), 
£)lt)xn^e^,ni^t anä) bte garte Sruft 1715 

3Rxt feeteräaüen'faffe ! ^Rettet mict) 
Unb rettet euer Silb in meiner ©eele! 

SSor meinen D^ren tönt ba§ alte Sieb — 
Söergejfen tjatt^i^^ unb berga^ e§ gern — 
®a§ ßieb ber ^aräen, ba§ fte graufenb fangen, 
5ll§ 5lantalu§ bom golbnen (Btnf:)U fiel. 1721 

©ie litten mit bem ebeln g^reunbe; grimmig 
Söar il^re SSruft unb furchtbar ilE)r ©efang. 
2tn unfrer ^ugenb jang'§ bie 9lmme mir 
Unb ben ®ej(f)tt)i[tern bor; id) merft^ e§ tx)oI)1 :172s 

^ Jijürdöte bie ©Otter '^r '^ ^^. {^ 
®a§ 3}lenf(i)engef(i)le(i)t ! ^"jl^ .^rT^^ 
©ie l^alten bie §errfd)aft 
3n etDigen §önben 

Unb tonnen fte braudien, 1730 

2ßie'§ it)nen gefdUt. 

-^SDer fürd)te fte bo^^elt, 
S^^n je fie erl)eben! 
3luf ßli^^en unb 2Boffen 
©inb ©tü{)Ie bereitet 1735 

Um golbene %\\ä)t, 

Srtjebet ein ^to\\i ficJ), 

©£) ftürgen bie ©äfte, 

®efci)mäl)t unb gefd^änbet, 

3n na(^tli|i)e Siiefen 1740 

Unb tjctrren bcrgeben§, 

3m ginftern gebunben, 

©ereilten ®eri(i)te§. 
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IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 63 

©ie aber, fie bleiben 

Stt etoigen g^eften 1745 

9ln golbenen ^ifdien. 

©te |(i)reiten Dom S9erge 

3u Sergen tjinüber; 

S[u§ ©d)Iünben ber STtefe 

Satji^ft il^nen ber 3ltem 1750 

©rftiäfef'ittanen 

©leidE) D^fergerü(i)en, 

®in Ietd)te§ ©etüöffe. 

@§ tüenben bie §errfdf)er 

3]f)r fegnenbe§ 3luge 1755 

$Bon ganzen ®efd)IedE)tem 

Unb meiben, im ©ntel 

S)te el}mal§ geliebten 

©tiH rebenben güge 

®e§ 9K3nf)errn 3U jef)n. 1760 

©0. fangen bie Margen; " 

®§ i^ord)! ber Verbannte ' 

3n nä(i)tlid)en §öf)Ien, ^ 

®er mte, bie Sieber, \ 

'!^enlt Sinber unb ®nfel 1765 

Unb j(f)üttelt bag §au^3t.^ 
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fünfter 2luf3ug 

©rfter auftritt 

2ßDi)in iii) meinen 3lrgti)i)fn rid)ten foH. 
,©tnb'§ bie ©efangnen, bte auf if)re 5lud)t 
"^ »erftotilen fimten? 3ft^§ bie ^riefterin, 1770 

Sie il)nen ]()irft? @§ me!)rt fid) ba§ (Serü(i)t, 
Sa§ ©d)iffr ba§ biefe beiben I)erc]ebracl)t, 
©ei irgenb no(f) in einer S9ud£)t berftedt. 
IXnb iene§ 2}1anne§ 2Ba]E)n[inn. bie[ej2öeif)e, 
Set Ijeirge ^oxUdnb biefer S^Ö^i^^'ö teufen 1775 
SDen 9Irgn)o]^n lauter unb bie 25orfic!)t auf. 
Q|oa5. ®§ fomme fdE)neE bie ^riefterin Ijerbei! 
Sann ge!)t, burd)fu(f)t ba§ Ufer fd)arf unb fd)nell 
25om SSorgebirge bi§ gum §ain ber ©öttin; 
$^^onet fein^^ I)eirgen S^iefen ! Segt 1780 

35e5ad^'t'gen §interl^att unb greift fie an; 
2Bo ii)x fie finbet, fa^t fie, tt)ie ii)x ):)ftegt! 

, SiDeiter Sluftritt 

CE^oas (aaein). (gntfe^Iidf) tpedfjfelt mir ber ©rimm im 
S5ufen 
(£rft gegen fie, bie to) fo ]f)eilig !)ielt. 
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ACT V, scs. i-iii IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 65 

2)ann gegetvmid)/ ^^^ i^ f^^ 3^^ SSertat 1785 

®ur(i) 9M($fii|t unb burd) ©xitc bilbcte. 

3ur ©flaberei geiDöf)nt ber 3Jlenfd) ftd) gut 

Unb rerttet leidet ge]^ord)en, tüenn man ii)n 

®er g^rei^eit gan^ betanbt. 3a, tx)äre fie 

3n meiner 5li)nl^errn rof)e §anb gefallen, 1790 

Unb f)ätte fie ber IjeiPge ©rimm t)erfdE)ont, 

©ie lüäre frot) getüefen, fid) allein 

3u retten, l)ätte banfbar i^r ®ef(i)idE 

(griannt unb frembe§ Slut bor bem Slltar 

SSergoffen, l^ätte $flt(i)t genannt, 1795 

SBag 9Zot tüar. 3lun lotft meine (Süte 

3n il^rer Sruft t)ertx)egnen SBunfd) l)erauf. 

$öergeben§ f)offt' id) fie mir gu berbinben; 

(Sie finnt fid) nun ein eigen ©d)idfal dul. * 

®urc^ ©d)meid)etei getDann fie mir ba§ ^erg; 1800 

9lun toiberfteiy id) ber, fo fud)t fie fid) 

SDen Söeg burd) Sift unb Slrug, unb meine ©üte 

©d)eint il^r ein altt)eriäl)rte§ Eigentum. 

dritter auftritt 

3pl|t9enie. S)u forberft mid); tt)a§ bringt bid) ju 

un§ l)er? 
tEl^oas. ®u fd^iebft ba§ £)p\ex auf; fag an, toarum? 
3pt|igcme. ^d) l)ab^ an 3lr!a§ alle§ !lar er^äljlt. 1806 
Ctjoas. 35on bir möd)t' id) e§ toeiter nod) t)er^ 

nel)men. 
3pl^igeme, ®ie ©öttin giebt bir Q^rift gur Überlegung. 
tLtioas. ©ie fd)eint bir felbft gelegen, biefe 5^ift. 
3pl^i9^nie, SBenn bir ba§ ^erj ^um graufamen 

@ntfd)lu^ 1810 

F 
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66 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS act v 

S5erl)ärtet tft, jo foHteft bu mä)t fommen! 

©in ßönig, ber llnmenfd)ri{i)e§ Verlangt, 

iJmb^t ®iener g^^nnq, hie gegeg^ ®t;iab^ unb ßoI)n 

®cn Ijalben Q^tud) bet 2f)at ßegtefi^' fafjen; 

®od) feine ©egentDart bleibt unbeftedt. isis 

@r ftnnt ben %ob in einer fdjtüeren SBoIfe, 

Xtnb feine Soten bringen f(ammenbe§ 

25erberben auf be§ Firmen ^anpt Ijinab; 

®r aber f(^tpeÖ bnrd) feine §öf)en ru'^ig, 

(gin nnerreiiffter ©ott, im ©turnte fort. 1820 

Ct^oas, ®ie l^eiPge ßit)1:)e tönt ein tt)tlbe§ Sieb. 

3pi^igemc. 3ü(f)t ^riefterin, nur 2lgamemnon§ 
S^o(i)ter. k - 

S)er IXnbefannten SBort t)erei)rteft bu; 
®er gürftin tt)illft bu rafd) gebieten? 31ein! 
SJon Sugenb auf l)ab' iä) gelernt geI)ord)en, 1825 
®rft meinen ©Itern unb bann einer ©ottI)eit, 
Unb folgfam fü!}lt^ iä) immer meine ©eele 
3Im fd^önften frei; aßein bem ijarten Söorte, 
Sem rauf)en Slu^fpruci) eine§ 3Kanne§ miä) 
3u fägen, lernt' id) ineber bort nod) t)ier. 1830 

CE^oas. ©in att ©efe^, nidjt id), gebietet bir. 

3pE^igenie. SBir faffen ein ©efe^ begierig an, 
®a§ unfrer Setbenf(i)aft ^ur SBaffe bient. 
®tn anbre§ fpridf)t gu mir, ein öltere§, 
3}licf) bir gu tpiberfe^en, ba§ ©ebot, 1835 

j)em jeber Q^rembe "^eilig ift. 

tEB^oas. ®§ fdf)einen bie ©ejangnen bir fel)r nal) 
5lm bergen; benn t)or 5InteiI unb Setnegung 
»ergiffeft bu ber ßlugl^eit erfte§ SBort, 
3)a^ man ben aJlä(i)tigen ni(i)t reigen foll. 1840 

3pi^igentc. 9leb' ober f(i)tt)eig' tct), immer fannft bu 
tüiffen, 
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sc. II IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 67 

aBa§ mir im ^n^m ift unb immer bleibt. 
Soft bie (Erinnerung be§ gleichen ©d)icffal§ 
3tiä)t ein t)erjcf)Io^ne§ §er3 gum 93Meib auf? 
äöie me£)r benn mein§! 3n il)nen jel)' icE) mid). 
Sd) I)abe borm Ältare fetbft ge3ittert, 1846 

Unb feierlid} umgab ber \vüt)e %ob 
®ie ßnieenbe; ba^ ^le\\et judte ]ä)on, 
®en lebenöollen Sufen ^u burd)bo^ren; 
SJlein S^^nerfteg entje^te lr)trbelnb ftd), 1850 

Tlein Sluge brarf), unb id) fanb mid) gerettet, 
©inb tüir, tt)a§ ©ötter gnöbig un§ geti:)äl)rt, 
Unglüdlid)en nid)t gu erftatten fd)ulbig? 
®u toeifet e§, fennft mid), unb bu mii]t mid) 
gtüingen ? 1854 

Ct^oas. ®e]f)ord)e beinem- .SDienfte, nid)t bem §erm! 

3pt^igenie. ßa^ ab ! Sefä^bnige nid)t bie ©etoalt, 
SDie fid) ber (©d) tt) ad) t)eit eine§ 2Beibe§ freut! 
3d) bin fo frei geboren al§ ein SJlann. 
©tünb^ 2tgamemnon§ ©ol^n bir gegenüber, 
Unb bu i:)erlangteft, tva^ fid) nid)t ge^ül)rt, 1860 
©0 ^at aud) er ein ©d)tnert unb einen 3lrm, 
2)ie 9ied)te feine§ Sufen§ gu t)erteib'gen; 
3d) i)abe nid)t§ al§ äöorte, unb e§ giemt 
®em ebeln SDlann, ber Q^rauen 9Bort 5U ad)ten. 

CEioas. 3d) ad)f e§ me!)r al§ eine§ Sniber§ ©d)ir)ert. 

3pl^igenie. ®a§ So§ ber SIßaffen Jr)ed)felt t)in unb 
i)er ; 1866 

ßein fluger (Streiter t)ält ben Q^einb gering. 
3lud) of)ne §ülfe gegen %xn1^ unb §ärte 
§at bie 9tatur ben ©d)tt)ad)en nid)t gelaffen; 
©ie gab jur Sift il^im ^i^t^fube, Iet)rt ü)n <^ünfte; 
Salb wdäjt er au§, berfpafet unb umgel)t. 1871 
3a, ber ©emaltige i^erbient, ba^ man fie übt. 
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Cl]oas. S)ie »orftd)t fteltt ber ßift ftd) fing entgegen. 

3pl|igenie, Unb eine reine ©eele brandet fte nid)t. 

€J:ioas, ^pviä) unbe!)utfam nid)i bein eigen Urteil! 

3p{|tgenie. D fäf)eft bu, tüie meine (Seele !ämt)ft, 
©in bö§ ©efc^icf, ba§ fie ergreifen tDitt, 
3m erften Einfall mutig ah^ntveihenl 
60 ftet)' id) bmn t)ier tpefirlog gegen bid)? 
2)ie |($öne Sitte, ben anmufgen !S^dQr i^so 

3n einer g^rauen §anb gen:)altiger 
9«§ ©(fitoert unb aöaffe, ftöfeeft bu gurüdf : 
2Ba§ bleibt mir nun, mein Snnre§ gu t)erteib'gen ? 
9tuf id^ bie ©öttin um ein SBunber an? 
3[t feine ßraft in meiner ©ee(e liefen? 1885 

^lioas, (£§ jcf)eint, ber beiben Q^remben <8d)idEfaI 
xnadjt 
Unmäßig bidf) bejorgt. 2Ber finb fte, f):)ri(i), 
Sür bie bein ©eift getüaltig ftci) er{)ebt? 

3piligcnie. 6ie finb — fte |d3einen — für ©rtedien 
t)alt^ id) fte. 

(EB^oas. ßanb§Ieute finb e§? unb fie l^aben iDol^I 
®er 5Rüdfe'£)r fd)öne§ Silb in bir erneut? 1891 

3pl|tgenie (mä) einigem ©tia[d)ipeigen). §at benn gur 
ünerljorten Zi)at ber 2}lann 
Slllein ba^ ^eä^f^ -S)rüdt benn llnmöglid)e§ ' 
5lur er an bie gett)alt^ge §elbenbruft? 
SBa§ nennt man gro^? 2Ba§ l^ebf bie ©eele 
fd)aubernb 1895 

®em immer iDieberl^oIenben (Bx^ai)let, 
Sll§ mag mit unit),a]E)rfd)einttd)em (Srfolg 
3)er 9Jluttgfte begann? S)er in ber ^lad^t 
SlHein ba^ ^eer- be§ ^einbeg überfd)(eid)t, 
SBie unt)erfei)en eine Q^lamme tüütenb 1900 

2)te ©d)Iafenben, ßrtüadienben ergreift, 
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;. III IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 69 

3ule^t, gebrängt t)on bcn Ermunterten^ 

Euf gjeinb^§ uferten bod) mit Seute feiert, 

2Birb Ber aÜein gej:)riefen? ber aßein, 

®er einen ficfiern 2Beg 'oexaä)tenh !ülE)n 1905 

©ebirg unb SOßälber burcf) Luftreifen ge!)t,- 

®a| er bon 9^äubern eine (Beq^enb fäöfere? 

3ft nn^ ni(f)t§ übrig ? 3Ru^ ei|t ^arteS ^tih 

©id) if)re§ angebornen 9fied)t§ mtäfi^em, 

äBilb gegen SBilbe fein, tüie 3lmagonen, 1910 

2)a§ 9^ecf)t be§ ©ci)tüert§ eud) rauben unb mit 

»lute 
®ie Unterbrüdung räcf)en? Stuf unb ab 
Steigt in ber Sruft ein !üt)ne§ Unternelf)men. 
3d} roerbe großem 3}orn)urf nid}t entget)n, , 
^loä) jdjtperem Übel, menn e§ mir mißlingt; 1915 
SIEein euäj leg' id}'§ auf bie ßniee! aSenn 
3l)r tDal)rl)aft feib, Voie ij)r gepxiefen toerbet, 
<So geigt'g burd] euern SJeifianb nnh t)erl)errlid)t 
^nxä) mid) bie aßal)rl3^nt ! 3a/ t)eritimn;, ßöntg, 
(i§ tüirb ein l)eimlid)er SSetntg' gefd)miebet; 1920 
2}ergeben§ fragft bu ben (Befangnen nad); 
©ie finb Ijinmeg unb fud)en il)re gfreunbe, 
S)ie mit bem ©d}iff am Ufer Wavien, auf. 
S)er ältfte, ben ba§ Übel l)ier ergriffen 
Unb nun luaiaffen l)at, e§ ift Dreft, 1925 

2)lein Sruber, unb ber anbre fein 95ertrauter 
(Sein Sugenbfreunb, mit Dlamen ^l)labe§. 
WpoK fd}idt fte bon ®el)3l)i biejem Ufer 
g)Ht göttlid}en 33efel}len su, ba§ Silb 
®ianen§ tüegjurauben unb gu iljm 1930 

3)ie @d)tx)efter Ijin^ubringen, xmb bafür 
^cx\pxiä-)i er bem bon gurien Verfolgten, 
2)e§ 2Jlutterblute§ (£d)ulbigen 33efreiung. 
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70 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS act v 

Un§ betbe i)ah^ id) nun, bie Überbliebnen 

S5on £antal§ ^an^, in beine §anb gelegt; 1935 

ajerbirb un§, n)enn bu barfft ! 

Ct^oas. S)u glaubft, e§ I)öre 

®er rof)e @!t)tf)e, ber Sarbar, bie ©timme 
®er 3Ba{)rf)eit unb ber 5nienfd){icf)teit, bie 3ltreu§, 
®er ®rie(i)e, ni(f)t t)ema{)m? 

^ip^xgenie. @§ I)ört fie jeber, 

©eboren unter iebem §immel, bem 1940 

®e§ Seben§ Ouelle burd) ben Sufen rein 
llnb unge!)inbert fliegt. — 2Ba§ finnft bu mir, 
D ßönig, f(i)n)eigenb in ber tiefen 6eele? 
3ft e§ SSerberben, \o töte mid) guerft! 
®enn nun em^pfinb^ id), ba nn^ htm ^Rettung 1945 
3}lelf)r übricj bleibt, bie grä^Iidie ®efat)r, 
SBorein id) bie ©eliebten übereilt 
35orfä|Ii(f) ftürgte. SBef)! idf) trierbe fte 
©ebunben bor mir \et)nl ajtit tvdä)en Süden 
ßann idt) t)on meinem SSruber 2lbf(i)ieb ne!)men, 
3)en i(i) ermorbe? SRimmer !ann id) il)m 1951 
3)ief)r in bie vielgeliebten Singen jdE)aun! ^ , 

Cl^oas. ©0 r)aben bie Setrüger, fünftlid) bid^tenb, 
S)er lang S5erfd)loffnen, il)re 2Bünfd)e leid)t 
Unb n)ittig ©laubenben, ein jold) ©ej):)in[t 1955 
Um§ §au]:)t getporfen! ---'-' v 

3pl]igeme. 9lein, ßöntg, nein! 

3c^ !önnte l)intergangen tperben; biefe 
©inb treu unb tvaijt. 2Birft bu fie anber§ finben, 
©0 la^ fie faßen unb berfto^e mid), 
Sßerbanne mid) ^ur ©träfe meiner Zl}oxi)eit i960 
%n einer ßtippeninfel traurig Ufer! 
^ft aber biefer SUlann ber lang erflel)te, 
©eliebte 23ruber, fo entlaß un§, fei 
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sc. III IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 1i 

9Iu(i) htn ®efd)tx)iftern ix)ie ber ©(i)lt)efter freunb» 

Ud)! 
3!Jlem 2}ater fiel burd) feiner g^rauen 6(i)ulb, 1965 
Unb fte burd) \i)xtn <So!)n. S)ie letzte §offnung 
Söon ^treu§' ©tamme Tul)t auf if)m allein, 
ßa^ mid) mit reinem bergen, reiner ^anh 
^inübergel^n unb nnfer ^au'^ entfiitl)nen ! 
®u I}ältft mir 2Bort! Söenn gn htn SDMnen je 
331ir 9tüd!e!)r zubereitet ipöre, fditourft 1971 

®u, mid) gu laffen; unb fte ift e§ nun. 
®in ßönig fagt nid)t, tDie gemeine 3Jlenfd)en, 
aSerlegen 5U, ba^ er ben Sittenben 
Stuf einen Slugenblid entferne, nod) 1975 

93erf):)rid)t er auf htn galt, hzn er nidjt I)offt; 
Sann füf)It er erft bie §öl)e feiner SBürbe, 
Sßenn er htn §arrenben beglüden !ann. 

tEI^oas. Unit)iKig, tüie ftd) g^^^^ gegen SBaffer 
3m ßam1:)fe toet^rt unb gifdjenb feinen geinb 1980 
3u tilgen fudjt, fo tr)el)ret ftd} ber '^oxn 
3n meinem Sufen gegen beine 23}orte. 

3pl]igenie. D la^ bie ©nabe, tt)ie ba§ I)eiFge £id)t 
®er ftillen Dpferftamme, mir, umfrän^t r^ 
S5on ßobgefang uni) ®an! unb greube, lobern! 

d]oa5. 2Bie oft befänftigte mid) biefe Stimme! 1986 

3pl]tgemc. D reid)e mir bie §anb gum grieben§- 
geidien ! 

CE^oas. S)u forberft biel in einer furzen 3eit. 

3pB|igenic. Itm ®uf § ^u tl^un, braud)t'§ feiner fiber= 
legung. 

Cl]oas. ©ct)r biel ! benn aud) bem %uiai folgt ba§ 
Hb et. 1990 

3p{|igeme. 3)'er S^i^e^ft'^ ift'§, ber ©ute§ böfe mad)t. 
Sebenfe nid^t; getoät)re, tt)ie bu'§ füljlftl 
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72 IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS act v 

»terter Sluftritt 

Dteft getoaffnet. S)ie Moorigen. 

0reft (nadf) ber ©cene gefet)xt). SBerbop^DCtt eure Gräfte ! 
galtet fie 
3urücf, nut toentg Slugenblicf e ! 2Beid)t 
S)cr 3Jlenge nidjt nnb bedt ben 2öeg ^um ©d)tffe 
2)tir unb ber ©c!)tr)efter ! 

(3^t -Ö^t)igenien, ol3ne ben Äonig su jef)en.) 

ßomm! tütr finb 'oexxaicn. 1996 
©erincjer 9iaum bleibt un§ gur Sluc^t, ©e|d)tx)mb ! 

(@r erblicft ben ^önig.) 

^^oas (nad) bem Sd)tT)ette gretfenb). ^Xl meiner ©egett^ 
toart füf)rt ungcftraft 
ßetn 9Jlann ba§ nadfte (S>ä)tüett. 

3p^igcnie. ®ntf) eilig et 

S)er ©öttin SBoI^nung niif)t burcf) SBut unb SDlorb! 
©ebietet euerm Söolfe (Stitiftanb, i)öret 2001 

S)ie ^riefterin, bie ©d)tr)efterl 

<2)rcft. ©age mir, 

SBer ift e§, ber un§ brolfjet? 

3p^igcTÜe. 9}eret)r in il)m 

3)en ßönig, ber mein 3^eiter 9)atcr waxbl 
aSergeil) mir, Sruber! bod) mein finblid) ^erg 2005 
§at unfer gan^ ©efd)icl in feine §anb 
©elegt. ©eftanben l^ab" id) euern ?lnf(i)Iag 
Unb meine ©eele t)om 2}errat gerettet. 

0rcft. SBitt er bie 9tüc!!ef)r frieblirf) un§ gen)ä!)ren? 

3p^igenie. ®ein blinfenb ©ci)n)ert Verbietet mir bie 
Stnttport. 2010 

0reft (ber ba^ (&(f)ipett einftecft). ©0 \pxid) ! ®U fie]E)ft, 
id) i)or(f)e beinen SBorten. 
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pnfter 3luftritt 

2)te 93oriöen. ^QlabeS, halb naä) if)m 5lrfa§; beibe mit 
blo§en ©d)tx)ertem. 

pylabes. SJertoetlet ntd)t! 3)ie tetjten Gräfte raffen 
S)ie Unfri^en gufammen; tpetd^enb tperben 
(Sie nacf) bei^jSee langfam ^urücf gebrängt. 
Söeld) ein (^^%räd) ber g^ürften finb xä) I)ier! 2015 
3)ie§ ift be§ ßönige§ t)eret)rte§ §au^t! 

2Irfa5. ©elaffen, tüie e§ bir, Äöntg, giemt, 
@tef)ft bu ben ^^einben gegenüber. ©leid^ 
3ft bie SJertüegenlieit beftraft; e§ tt)ei(i)t 2019 

Unb fällt it}x S(nt)ang, unb it}x ©d)iff ift unfer. 
®in äBort t)on bir, fo ftet)t'§ in glammen. 

Ct^oas. ©ei)! 

©ebiete ©tiHftanb meinem SJotfe! «Keiner 
93ef(i)äbige ben geinb, fo lang totr reben! 

{%xta^ ab.) 
(Dreft. '^ä) ne]^m^ e§ an. ©et), fammte, treuer greunb, 
S)en a^eft be§ »otfe§ ! tjarret ftitt, tüelc^ (£nbe 2025 
S)ie ©Otter unfern Zi)at^n zubereiten! 

(^t)Iabe§ ab.) 

©ed^fter 9luftritt 
3>:pt)tgenie. ':i1:)oa§. Oreft. 

3p^igcme. befreit t)on ©orge mi(i),^ei)' ii)r gu f|)re(i)en 
beginnet! ^d) befürd)te böfen -Steift, 
aSenn bu, o^^önig, ni(i)t ber Smigfeif 
©elinbe ©ttmme t)öreft, bu, mein Srubcr, 2030 

S)er rafd)en ^ugenb nid}t gebieten toillft. 

^l^oas. 3(f) t)alte meinen 3orn, tüie e§ bem 3tttem 
©egiemt, äurüd. 5lnttüorte mirl äBomit 
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Segeugft bn, ba^ bn 3lgamemnon§ ^o^n 
Unb SDiefer »ruber bift? 

<2)teft. §ter ift ba§ (Sc()tt)ert, 

3)tit bem er 2:rüia§ tapfre a^länner jci)Iut3. 2036 
®ie§ na!)m id£) feinem Slftörber ab unb bat 
Sie §immlif(i)en, ben 2}lut unb Sinn, ba§ ©lud 
5De§ t3ro|en ßönige§ mir 5U t)erleil3n 
Unb einen fdionern Slob mir 3U gelt)älf)ren. 2040 
2Bä{)l einen au§ ben @beln beine§ §eer§ 
Unb fteße mir ben 33eften gecjenüber! 
©0 tüeit bie ®rbe §elben)ö{)ne nät)rt, 
3ft feinem Q^rembling bie§ ©efuii) bertneigert. 

^k^^as. S)ie§ a5orred)t i)at bie alte ©itte nie 2045 
®em Q^remben i)ier geftattet. 

<2)reft ©0 beginne 

®ie neue ©itte benn t)on bir unb mir! 
9ladE)alE)menb 't)eiUget ein gangeg 23oIf 
S)ie eble S^I^at ber §errf(i)er ^um ©efe^. 
Unb la^ mid) nid)t aEein für unfre g^reit)eit, 2050 
ßa^ midf), ben Q^remben, für bie ^^remben Jämpfenl 
i^^aT id), fo ift il[)r Urteil mit bem meinen 
®e\pXDä)en; aber gönnet mir ba§ ©lücE, 
3u übertDinben, fo betrete nie 
©in 9)iann bie§ Ufer, bem ber fdjuelle SSIid 2055 
§ülfreid)er Siebe nid^t begegnet, unb 
©etröftet fdjeibe jeglicher !)inn)eg! 

CE^oas, 9tid)t untüert fd)eineft bu, Jüngling, mir 
®er 2ll)nl)errn, beren bn bid) rüf)mft, gu fein. 
©ro^ ift bie 3<^^)^ '^^X ebeln, ta).^fern 3}länner, 2060 
®ie mici) begleiten; bod) id) ftel^e felbft 
^n meinen 3ai)ren.nod) bem g^einbe, bin 
Sereit, mit bir ber 9Baffen ßo§ ju tüagen. 

Jplligenie. 5J}lit nid)ten! S)iefe§ blutigen Setoeife^ 
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Sebaxf e§ nid)t, o ßönig! Sa^t bie §anb 2065 
35om (Sd)tt)erte ! 3)enft qt; pii(i) unb mein ©ej(i)i(f 1 
S)er rafd)e ßam):)f bSefitgf 'einen SD^ann; 
©r falle gleid[), jo greifet it)n ba§ Sieb ; 
Mein bie 2li)ränen, bie nnenblirf)en, 
Ser übprbliebnen, ber t)erla^nen grau 2070 

3a|tf j'feine dlaä)tvelt, unb ber Siditer fcfitreigt 
23on taufenb burdigetüeinten %a^ unb 91äd)ten, 
Söo eine ftitle ©eele ben t)erIornen, 
?ftaf(^ abgef(f)iebnen greunb t)ergebm§ |i(^ 
gurüd^urufen bangt unb ftcf) feifgeljrt. 2075 

SJlidf) jelbft f)at eine ©orge glcicl) getüarnt, 
2)a^ ber Setrug nid)t eine§ 9Muber§ mid^ 
S3om fid)ern ©(^u|?ort reijse, mic^ ber ,ßned}tfd)aft 
35errate. S^ei^ig I^ab^ id) fie befragt, 
dlaä) iebem Umftanb mid) erfunbigt, S^^ä)en 2080 
©eforbert, unb gemi^ ift nun mein ^erg. 
6iel^ l^ier an feiner red)ten §anb ba^ 9}M 
SBie t)on brei Sternen, ba^ am S^age fd)on, 
3)a er geboren tüarb, fid) geigte, ba§ 
Sluf fdiinere 2^!)at, mit biefer g^auft gu ühm, 2085 
®er ^riefter beutete. _S)ann überzeugt 
3Kid) bop^elt biefe , 6(^rdmme, bie ii)m l()ier 
3)ie Slugenbraue f)3attet; 9ll§ ein ßinb 
Sie^ ii}n @te!tra, rafd) unb unln-)rfid}tig 
3laä) if)rer 5lrt, au§ i]^ren^J[rmcn ftürgen; 2090 
®r fd)Iug auf einen ^re?fu| auf. (£r ift'§! 
©oC id^ bir nod) bie 3ll}nlid)feit be§ 95ater§, 
©oll id^ ba^ innre ^aurl^gcn meinet ^ergeng 
3)ir and) al§ 3^yg<^n ber S}erfi(^rung nennen? 
Q]oas. Unb |ube "Seine 9^ebe \^ben !S^ei\el, 2095 
Unb bänbigt^ id} ben 3orn in meiner Sruft 
(So toürben bod) bie äöaffen 3n)ifd)en un§ 
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®ntfrf)eiben muffen; grieben fet)' idj nidit. 
©ie finb gefommen, bu befenneft felbft, 
S)a§ t)eiFge Silb ber ©ötttn mir gu rauben. 2100 
©laubt i^r, ic£) \tt)e bie§ gelaffen an? 
®er (Sried)e i^enbet oft fein lüftem Sluge 
®en fernen ©d)ä^en ber SSarbaren gu, 
2)em golbnen Q^eÖe, $ferben, f(i)önen S^ödE)tem; 
©od) füljrte fie ©etüalt unb Sift nic^t immer 2105 
2Jlit ben erlangten ©ütern glüdtid) ^eim. 
0rcft. ®a§ Silb, ßönig, fott nn§ nid)t entgtx)eien ! 
3e^t !ennen toir btn Irrtum, ben ein ©ott 
SBie einen ©d)Ieier um ba§ ^anpt un§ legte, 
2)a er ben 2Beg ]f)ierlE)er un§ tvanbexn ]f)ie^. 2110 
Um 3tat unb um a^efreiung bat id) if)n 
35on bem ^eteif 5er g^urien ; er ^pxaä) : 
„Sringft bn bie 6d)toefter, bie an 2:auri§' Ufer 
3m ^eiligtume )i:)iber 3Btt[en bleibt, 
yiaä) ©ried)enlanb, fo löfet fid) ber Q^lud)/' 2115 
SBir regten'§ bon %poVien^ ©d^toefter an^, 
Unb er gebad)te bid}! 3)ie ftrengen 33anbe 
©inb nun gelöft; bn bift ben ©einen toieber, 
®u §eilige, gefd)enft. 33on bir berül^rt, 
2Bar id) ge!)eilt; in beinen 3Irmen fa^te 2120 

$Da§ Übel mid) mit allen feinen Manen 
Snm lej^tenmal unb fd)üttelte ba§ 3!Jlar! 
©ntfeWid^ mi^ in^axnmen ; bann entflo'^^^ 
2öie eine ©erlange 3U ber §öl}le. SJteu 
©enie^^ id) nun burd^ bid) ba§ toeite Sid)t 2125 
5De§ S^age§. ©d3ön unb I)errlid) geigt fid) mir 
2)er ©öttin ?Rat. ©Iei(^ einem lf)eiFgen Silbe 
©aran ber ©tabt unttfanVelbar ©efc^id 
S)urd) ein ge!)eime§ ©öttertüort gebannt ift, 
3tal)m fie bid) ix)eg, bie ©d)ü^erin be§ §aufe§, 2130 
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39ett)a!)rte bid^ in einer I)eirgen ©tiHe 

3um ©egen beine§ 95ruber§ unb ber ©einen. 

®a alle ^Rettung an\ hex tüeiten ®rbe 

Serloren ]ä)kn, giebft bu nn§ alle§ tüteber. 

Sa^ beine ©eele fid} gnm gerieben tpenben, 2135 

D Sönig! §inbre nitf)t bafj fie bie 3Beif)e 

®e§ bäterlid^en §anje§ nun Vollbringe, 

SJlid) ber entfül^nten §alle toiebergebe, 

3Jlir auf ba^ ^aupt bie alte ßrone brüdEe! 

33ergilt ben ©egen, ben fie bir gebrad^t, 2140 

Unb ta^ be§ nät)ern 9{erf)te§ mid) genießen! 

©etoalt unb Sift, ber 3}länncr ]^öd)fter O^ul^m, 

Sßirb burd) bie 2[öa!)rl)eit biefer t)oi)en ©eele 

Sefd)ämt, unb reine§, !inblid)e§ Vertrauen 

3u einem ebeln SJZanne toirb beIo£)nt. 2145 

3pI^icJcme. ®en! an bein Sßort unb la^ burd) biefe 
gtebe 
3lu§ einem graben, treuen SJlunbe bid) 
Setoegen! ©ie!) un§ an! S)u l^aft nid)t oft 
3u foId3er ebeln 2l)at ®elegenl)eit. 
Serfagen fannft bu'§ nidf)t; getoät)r e§ balb! 2150 

^lioas, ©0 get)tl 

3pi]igcnie. 3lid)t fo, mein ßönig! Dl^ne ©egen, 

3n Söibertüillen fd}eib^ id) nid)t t)on bir. 
33erbann un§ nid)t! (Bin freunbtid) ©aftred^t ii)alte 
33on bir gu un§, fo finb toir nid)t auf eiüig 
©etrennt unb abgefd)ieben. Sßert unb teuer, 2155 
SBie mir mein SSfiter toar, fo bift bu'§ mir, 
Unb biefer (Sinbrud bleibt in meiner ©ecle. 
39ringt ber ©eringfte beineg 2}ol!e§ je 
S)en 2on ber ©timme mir in§ Dljr gurüd, 
2)en id^ an eud^ gett)ol)nt gu I)ören bin, 2160 

Unb fei)' id) an bem Slrmften eure 2:rad)t, 
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®m]:)fangen tx)iE id) ii)n iüie einen ®ott, 
3c§ tüiE it)m felbft ein Sager zubereiten, 
2luf einen (Stuf)I it)n an ba§ ^euer laben 
llnb nur naä) bir nnb beinern <Bä)id\ai fragen. 
D, geben bir bie ©ötter beiner %l}aten 2166 

Unb beiner 'Sflilhe it)o!)lt)erbienten SoI)n! 

. Seb iüoljl! £) ir)enbe bid) gu un§ unb gieb 
@in r)oIbe§ SBort be§ 5rbfd}ieb§ mir aurüd! 
S)ann fd)lt)ellt ber 2[öinb bie 6egel fanfter an, 2170 
IXnb %t)xänen fliegen linbernber tiom Singe 
S)e§ 6.d^eibenb,^n. Seb tüo!)!! unb reid^e mir 
3um ^|arib ber alten 3^reunbfdf)aft beine 9ie(i)te! 

tL^oas, ßebt tool)!! 
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NOTES 



A, B, and C denote respectively the first (prose) version, the second (metrical) 
Version, and the third (prose) version, as given in Baechtold's Iphigenie in vier- 
facher Gestalt. 

^^(jiöCnie auf 3^aUti§ X the word Tauris is formed (as Greek 
fem. adj.) after the analogy of Aulis, Phöcis, Elis, etc. sjoethe 
probably adopted the form from the 'Tauride' of the French 
dramatists, as being more convenient and melodious than 
unter ben S^auxiern, ' among the Tauri ' (a rendering of iv 
TavpoLS : for the Greeks often put the people for the place ^). 
The Tauri were Scythians, or perhaps Celts (cf. Druidical human 
sacrifices), possibly identical with the Cimmerians (known to 
the Romans afterwards as Cimbri ?). 

'The astrological name Tauropolos,' says Paley, * which 
attached to the Attic cult of the goddess, probably introduced 
the fanciful story of her sojourn among the Tauri. ' But Düntzer 
remarks : ' The cult of the Tauric goddess ' (the horned Artemis 
or Astarte) ' was probably so rife on Lemnos that one called 
that Island Tauris, and when in later times Milesian naviga- 
tors found in the Crimea the bloody rites of a similar goddess, 
one called the country Taurike and the inhabitants Tauri or 
Bulls. ' 

5luf is used correctly in the case of a peninsula as well as an 
Island. Goethe may, however, have believed Tauris to have 
been an Island. With reference to his unfinished drama, 
Iphigenia at Delphi, Düntzer says, „@r nannte ba§ ^i\l^ 
utf^rünglid) 3|)l)tgenie auf S)et^:^o§, ba er fid) S)et^l^i, 
tüie StauriS, al§ ^nfet ober ^albinfet bacfite. ®el^]§o§ 
tft eine frültier gangbare falfd^e ^^x\\\, bie ftd) nebft ber 
Jßorftellung, '^o!^ e§ eine änfet fei, fd)on bei (Slfjatef^eare 
(233intermärd)en) finbet." See notes on 723 and 1609. 

1 The name Tauris was given to a small island (now Torcola) near Corcvra 
(Corfu). ^ 
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8o IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS 



^^aupla^ t ^ain t>0t ^iancn^ 'Zempel : aithough we find 

no other hint as regards the scene of the play, except in a stage 
direction (not in A, B, or C) where Pylades ■' goes towards the 
temple ' (iv. 4), we should evidently imagine the temple as 
visible in the near background amidst the sacred grove. In 
the immediate foreground is probably, as in Eui'ipides' play,^ 
the rocky shore ; and a path leads to the left towards the cove in 
which the Greek galley is concealed. From the left also enter 
Thoas and Arkas, whereas Iphigenie comes on the stage from 
her dweUing, which seems to stand in the sacred precincts to 
the right. 



ACT I 

Scene I 

3. Xoie = eoenf 0, tüie. A and B have §etau§ in eure ©tfiatteti . . 
l)inein in§ Heiligtum . . She is therefore already in the 
midst of the grove, and has not come from the temple but 
(cf. Eur. LT. 65) from some adjoining building. Some critics 
object that her presence is not sufficiently accounted for 
(motiviert). Euripides, with the scrupulous anxiety of a Greek 
dramatist to account for every detail, explains that she has 
come forth to seek for her attendants (see Introd. p. xl. ). But 
there is here surely enough motive in the wish to commune with 
her heart and to think of home. 

5. fie = bie ©d)atten. 

6. t)ieti)Ct=an ba§ ]t)iefige ßeben. Notice how the tendency or 

direction of feelings is more easily expressed in German than in 
English. Cf. the use of fid^ fet)nen (455, 735, etc.). Direction 
of feeling or thought may be also rendered by means of the 
accusative in such constructions as benten an . ., glauben an . ., 
erinnern an . ,, l)offen auf . ., l)arren auf . ., ad)ten auf . ., 
6öfe auf . ., eraürnt auf. . (421), ficf) in ein 9Jläbd)en ber= 
lieben, etc. 

7. VXaXi^t^ ^af)t ; in reality about twenty. See Introd. p. xxx. 

8. dn i^ufjet Söiae ; b. \ ber ©öttin. 

13, 14, ö^Ö^W — ^^^ (SriDtberung. These lines were written on the 
shore of the Lago di Garda, where Goethe began the last Version 
of his drama. In a letter from Torbole (i2th Sept. 1786) he 

1 In their descriptions of the scene, as conceived by Euripides, which com- 
mentators ofFer us, they seenn to have forgotten the line (Eur. I.T. t.x<)6) in which 
the sea is said to ' brealc upon the temple itself.' 
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describes how the wind drove the waves against the shore, 
reminding him of Virgil's line {Georg, ii. i6o), which he mis- 
quotes as ' Fluctibus et fremitu resonans, Benace, marino.' 
„^m ©arbafee," he writes laterfrom Rome, ,,al§ ber getoaltige 
5DHttag§tDtnb bie aSetten an§ Ufer trieb . ., 30g td) bie 
erften ßtnien ber neuen ^Bearbeitung." 

16. 0iltf dltt : the strong neuter adj. terraination is often omitted in 
poetry (cf. 32, 115, 130, etc. ) and in conversation, as ein fd)ön 
©tücl, auf gut ©lücf, etc. The Omission of the mascuHne 
termination is far rarer, as ftein Ütolanb. The feminine 
termination should never be omitted, though it is sometimes 
ehded in such expressions as gut' 91a d)t ! 

17- t>ttö nd(<)fie ®lil(IP = bie am näd)ften Uegenben, fid^erften 
Sebenöfreuben. The allusion is probably to the fate of 
Tantalus {Od, xi. 585). 3c^ten=' to prey upon,' ' to waste a 
thing away. 

18. aibta><ltlö = feitn)ärt§, bon ber ©egentoart ob. The primary 
idea in f(]^ti;ätlUCtt is that of ' swarming ' Uke bees or birds. 
Then it has the notion of getting off the right track, rambling, 
being ' extravagant ' and sentimentally enthusiastic. ((5d)tüarm 
= ' false trail ' ; (Sd)tDärmer = ' a hound which gets on the false 
trail. ') Here it means to ' swerve sideways,' but in 653 it has 
the meaning of ' being enthusiastic. ' 

21. 9JJit0e0i>tne = ©ef d)n)i[ter. „2)em grned)tfd)en crvyyovos x\aä)= 
gebilbet, unb eine glücflid}e 33ereid)erung unfrer 6brad)e" 
(Weber). Cf. cognati.—^^cSi Uttb fcftct = immer fefter. Cf. 
bang unb bänger, 1691. — Notice the meanings of the three 
plurals of ^aitt^- Cf. 34, 72. 

24. J>CI? i^tauett: probably genitive singular. Cf. 214, 966, 1864, 
1881, and 1965. Goethe affects this old form of the feminine 
genitive and dative singular even in prose ; e.g. (in a ietter to 
Herder) Ue§ e§ mit ber Q^rauen. It is not uncommon in 
poetry, as in ber Sonnen (Schiller), etc. , and is retained in 
auf @rben and in many Compounds, as ©onnenli dt) t, 9^rauen= 
fird)e, ^eibenrö§lein, etc. In parts of Germany and in 
Switzerland one hears it frequently, as auf biefer Seiten, in 
ber 5Dhtten, etc^ In reference to the sentiment of the 
following lines various passages from Euripides are cited by 
commentators {Ion 255 sq., /. T. 1005). Scholars will also be 
reminded of the celebrated lines in the Medea (230 sq. ). 

30. f^Otl cannot always be translated by * already,' as in such 
phrases as fd)on gut ('all right'), er toirb fd)on !ommen 
(' he'U come right enough '), ba§ tft fd)on ipa^r (' that's true, I 

1 I am at the present moment .staying at the ' Gasthaus ztim HirscJun ' (near 
Zürich), and have before me my bill ' Für Herrn und Frauen Cotterill.' 

G 
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grant you'). When first word of a sentence, as here, it 
may be generally rendered by ' even. ' For the sentiment cf. 
Eur. Androm. 213 — 

(TT^pyei-v äfJuWdv r ovk ^xet^' (ppovrj/xaTOS 

{'for, even if she be given to a bad husband, a woman must 
acquiesce, and engage in no strife of self-will '). 

31. ticttt>, as also the subst. (Jtenb, is constantly used in especial 
connexion with the misery of exile. (Sienb = a/t-iand, ' other 
land' (OHG. äilenti). Cf. 276. 

34 sq. Her repugnance (SSibCttoittc) to the horrid rites of human 
sacrifice induces her to speak of ' stern and sacred bonds of 
servitude,' as being a hierodoulos. But she is ashamed of her 
ingratitude to the goddess who saved her from death, and to 
whom she would wilhngly offer her life in free service. 

40. ^idttC ♦ Goethe freely uses Latin instead of Greek names when 
they are better suited to his rhythm, as Avernus, Jupiter, 
Jovis (genitive), Minerva, etc. Diana was an ancient Italian 
goddess whose cult is said to have been introduced by 
Servius Tullius, Dianus or Janus being the ancient Sun- 
god (cf. Lat. dies 'a day'). In later times Diana was 
identified with the Greek Artemis, The original Greek 
Artemis was not a moon-goddess. Her most ancient cult 
was probably in Arcadia, where she was worshipped (with 
human sacrifices) as the virgin huntress, and not as Apollo' s 
sister. The ' many-breasted ' Ephesian Artemis was probably 
an ancient Asiatic deity, worshipped as a fructifying power 
(Astarte is sometimes identical with Artemis and sometimes with 
Aphrodite). Relics of the myths connected with the later 
(Moloch) worship of Artemis and Apollo may perhaps be dis- 
covered in the names Delos (the island of light, or dawn) and 
Leto (the gloom of night, or death ; cf. letum, Xrjdr], etc. ). 

^ie i)tt miä^ ♦ ♦ genommen (tiaft), and 224, ber bu . . 

]^erxfd)eft. Notice that when the pers. pron. is not repeated 
after the relative, the verb is generally in the fkird pers. , as in 
260, 432, etc. Sometimes the pron. comes later in the sen- 
tence, as (582) bie nad) bem 39lut it)X . . f:pürenb ):)e^t, and 
(1343) bie mit flammenber ©etnalt if)r . . tnanbelt. 

45- Q^tCV^tCiä^ t cf. the Homeric ävTldeos, deoelKeXos, ßeoeid'qs, etc. , 
all words which mean göttetgleid). 

46. The paternal grief of Agamemnon at the death of his favourite 
daughter is vividly described by Euripides ; and though Iphigenia 
frequentlyspeaks of the cruelty of the murderous act, she distinctly 
States (Eur. /. T. 992) that she forgives it, and is füll of love and 
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pity for her father (549, etc. ). Goethe paints her filial love and 
her forgiving spirit in still more distinct colours. See 868, ja, 
ex lebt mir nocf) ! Qd) tperbe il)n fel)n ! l)offe, Uebe§ 
^cr3 ! — and how vividly he depicts her silent grief when she has 
learnt the terrible story of his death ! 

47. XittitVCtXt>Ctt = dvarp^ireLv {7Hoe?tia ver^ere), ' overthrow. ' This is 
of course only a supposition on the part of Iphigenia, as she 
afterwards asks Pylades if Troy is fallen (844). For the form 
umgetoenbet see 1505. 

49. t>iC ©<lttitt : Clytaemnestra. This is an example of ' tragic 
irony,' the reader or spectator being supposed to know already 
that Clytaemnestra had murdered her husband. Chrysothemis, 
the third daughter of Agamemnon, is mentioned by Sophocles 
in his Electra and by Euripides in his Orestes, but is ignored in 
Eur. LT. and by Goethe. — Notice the accusative ^(eftVCttr 
and the genitive S)ianen§ (55), 2^xojen§ {416). Cf. ßt)äen§ 
(1188), %i§ti)en§(88i), etc. 



SCENE II 

54. Goethe has probably borrovved the name Arkas from the play by 
Cr^billon (see Introd. p. xxxvii. note [i]), where he appears as 
' ancien officier d' Agamemnon.' 

Ibeut : a poetical form of bietet. Cf. ber j^öntg gebeut (Schiller's 
Bih'g schüft). In 812 A, B, and C give tDenti eilt 9}erl)ängui§ 
bir'§ Tiic^t berbeut (bexbietet). Notice the differences in 
meaning between bieten and gebieten, fteljen and geftei)en, 
loben and geloben, etc. 

56. bC^ ^(tOf brt ♦ ♦, ' the day when.' ^a and tno are often thus 
iised. Cf. 79 and 1009, am Slage, ba . . 

60. tt)it t possibly ' I and my attendants,' as it certainly would be in 
a Greek play ; for no lady of distinction came on the stage 
unaccompanied by a chorus. But Goethe probably conceives 
Iphigenia alone : ' we ' = ' I. ' 

62. ent0eOCnfct)Cnf ' to look forward to.' Verbal compomids in 
which entgegen (as Lat. ob, obviam) expresses meeting or 
counteracting govern the dative. ^ntgegennel^men is, I think, 
its only Compound which takes the accusative : er naf)m meinen 
Sluftrag entgegen. By a ' welcome sacrifice ' she means no 
human sacrifice ; see 523. 

68. Ijattcn 4 ♦ rt«f: cf. 6. 

69. )&txixa\x\\^x cf. 16. 
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73. i>ir : this use of the dative of the pers. pron. instead of the poss. 
pron. should be noticed. It is especially common in speaking 
of parts of the body, e.g. mu bou bet Seite (232) ; id) 50g 
e§ if)m au§ hem Sufen (Lessing) ; fie \ni)x mir mit bet ^anb 
über bie klugen; bem ßiebften ba§ ipau^^t (1193). Cf. Fr. 
je me suis coupi le doigt, etc. , and the Greek ' ethic dative.' 

()ef(9^tniet»et : cf. 330. 

j6. %XXVX ^(ttetlant) )l>ei?J>en : after t^erben and mad3en this con- 
struction is often (but not always) used : 2)a tpurbe Seiben oft 
©enufe, unb felbft ba§ traurigfte ©efü^l ^ur Harmonie 
(Schiller). — 3)a§ t)ei^t ben ^^ocf gum ©ärtner , macf)en (pro- 
verb).— ®er Sauer tDoEte jum Otitter merben.— ®r tnurbe 
gum ©f laben gemad)t.— 3ur 3But marb ieglid)e ^Begier 
(334)-— 3Senn bu . . be§ neuen ©lücfe§ etü'ge OueEe ipirft 
(141). Cf. 864. 

81. oefelÄt \XV(^ tlc6Urf) = Uebttd() gefettt. A, B, and C have in 
tiebiid^er ©efellfd)aft. The simile of young shoots growing 
from the old stock is Homeric. 

84. Citt f tCtttbCt f^tUC^ : this may refer to the curse brought on 
the race by Helen (cf. Eur. /. T. 440, 521), but A, B, and C 
have in ba§ (Stenb meine§ -^aufe§ t>ern)ideU. It is therefore 
better explained as „ber auf bem gangen ©efd)led)t ruijenbe 
^ytud), ber aud) bie Unfd)u[bigen trifft" (Weber). 

86. tttit t\)XXiCX ^Jaufi: the word et)ern (bronzen) is used several 
times in the play (331, 540, etc.). It is the Gk. x^X/ceos and 
the Lat. aeneus, used to denote the inexorable unbending nature 
of Necessity or Fate. Cf. Hör. Od. i. 35, ' Saeva Necessitas 
. . cuneos manu gestans aena. ' Q^auft for §anb, as 1557. 

^a()in = 'past' 'gone.' 

88. fcl^ft, 'even.' 9jßar id) . . mir 'I seemed to be.' Cf. e§ ift 

mir al§ ob . ., e§ ift mir bang, e§ ift niir traurig um§ 
§er3, etc. , where we more naturally say ' I feel ' or ' I seem. ' 

89. (^d^attcn: cf. 108. 

93. A, B, and C have fd^önen !Danf, altered probably on account of 
associations with coUoquial phrases, as \:>(xyxit fd)ün! bitte 
fd)ön! fd^öncn 2)anf! etc. The expression ©auf l)abt it)r 
ftet§ ! is often quoted in ordinary conversation. Notice the i£)r, 
not bu. 

98. iJicfcm %tXi\)^tX hxaüyU : cf. 140, ba§ 2)olf, bem ein ©ott 
bid) brad^te. A, B, and C have ©citbem bu bid) . . in 
biefem 2lempet fattbft. She was borne in a deep sleep (514) 
by /Vrtemis from Aulis, and awoke to consciousness in the 
Tauric temple. See 428. 
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100. bC0C0nctt is occasionally (Grimm says, wrongly) found with an 
accusative. One says generally id) bin it)m begegnet, but id) 
\)dbe ii)n begegnet is also used, though very rarely. In the 
sense of ' happening ' it always takes dative : ein Ünglüdf ift 
mir begegnet. 

102 sq. Cf. 123. Although in Eur. /. T. ' strangers ' {^^vol) are some- 
times mentioned as the victims (75, 278, etc.), yet it seems as 
if they were exclusively Greeks. Cf. dvco yäp . . 8s äy 
KariXdr) T-rjvde yT)v "'EkW'qv ävrjp (39) (' for I sacrifice whatever 
Grecian man lands upon this shore ' ) and ßco/xös, "EWtjv ov 
KaTaard^eL ^6yos (72) ('an altar where Grecian göre is 
dripping'). But see Paley's note to 258 for the contrary 
opinion. 

108. It was a common belief that spirits (especially when ' materialised * 

by sensuous tendencies) haunt grave-yards. 

109. \fcttxa\Utnf ' to spend in mourning.' Cf. bertrtnfen, t)er= 

fpielen, t)erfd)lafen, berbxingen, bertxäumen ( = t)intxäumen, 
in), etc. 

114. feievtt unnü^ Verbringt. Homer speaks of the Shades as 

empty phantoms who only recover temporary self-conscious- 
ness by lapping the blood of the offerings to the dead. S:Cii)Cr 
the river of oblivion. Cf. 1258. 

In Homer Od. xi. Achilles describes the Shades as mourning 
their useless empty existence. Lethe is not mentioned in 
Homer. In Hesiod Lethe is Oblivion, the daughter of Eris 
(Strife). 

115. A, B, and C have unnü^ fein ift tot fein. It is impossible to 

say by what stränge alchemy this apparently rather common- 
place remark has been transfigured into a verse which appeals 
.so strongly to the feelings that it has passed into a proverb. 

120. ^tt lf)aft ♦ ♦? One might have rather expected ©u t)ätteft . .? 

What is the difference between these two forms ? 

129. fle bet ♦ ♦ Ci^f^^^ tnattödt: the constructions with mangeln 

are as follows : the older construction is fie mangeln be§ 
cRuf)tne§ (Luther) ; the usual constructions are now : (i) mit 
mangelt ha% (Selb bagu; (2) e§ mangelt mir an ©elb. 
Cf. e§ mangelte bem ©lüdt ber Altern nod) ein (3o^n (408). 

130. Ctt^bvif ' heard and answered.' The prefix er; generally 

denotes attainment. Thus : ertüarten, erjagen (to chase and 
catch), ereilen, erflel)en, erleben, ertro^^eti (1114), ertr>erben 
(337). erfüaen (409). erfd^lagen (388), eramingen (502). 

135- ^CfÜtfteit sc. l)at. In relative and subordinate clauses l)aben 
and fein are frequently omitted. Cf. 42, 52, 157, 247, etc. 
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139. Cf. ' It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven.' 
142. nntVittbatt ungaftUd) [ä^evos, Eur. LT. 94, 341). ' Used 
first by Lohenstein as an epithel of the sea, and adopted by 
Voss in his translation of Homer ; here it means ungaft= 
fxeunbüd) ' (Weber). N.B. — The Tauric Chersonese was on 
the 'Euxine' — 'the sea kindly to strangers' — a euphemistic 
name. 
147. l>et feine Reiten tPÜ^tf 'weighs his acts,' in the sense of 
estimating the value of what he has done. One of Goethe's 
(Bpxüä)e is — (Sin großer Q^elt)ler : bafe man fid^ mei)x bün!t 
al§ man ift unb fid) tttenigct ftf)ä1^t al§ man Vcert tft, 
One is as apt to underestimate proudly one's true as to 
overestimate conceitedly one's false worth. Cf. 697. 

155- (tU^ti>ciä)Cn and dative, ' to evade' (to 'cut' a person). Cf. 

1585. 
161. '^^ot^ett a more poetical form than the ordinary 9^ad^folger. 

Cf. mir 3ur O^olgerin (939)- 
164. The Scythians, like the Spartans, were proverbial for their curt 

Speech. A ' Scythian answer ' meant the same as a ' laconic 

ans wer.' See Herod. iv. 127. ^Dt^JUg in^ Sieben fe^eitf 

• to set a special value on talking, ' 

167. \>0n tPCitCtti l the idea is that of slowly and delicately 
guiding conversation from a distance (i.e. unobtrusively, as if 
from ' behind the scene ') so as to lead up to the desired subject. 

174. Me fd^rcif (tiefte: toeil fie bte UüdM^x für immer ab= 
fd;)neibet (Denzel). This explanation I do not think right. 
The |}urd)t of which she speaks is the fear of encouraging 
the passion of .the king by showing him too much confidence, 
and of wedding one whom she cannot love. See notes 
on 447 and 486. 

177. ^CttHttfif ' origin ' ' lineage.* See note on 255. 

183. ttutttUt * here ' ill-will ' ; sometimes ' despondency,' as in 241, 
609, 614. 

187. A, B, and C have only D überla^ iljn nid^t . . The 
additional la^ gives great vigour. 

190. S)amit er nid)t ju einem entfe^^Iidjen ©nfd)tn^ greife, unb 
bamit bu nid^t 3U fpät . . He alludes to the revival of 
human sacrifice. 

^192. For the constructions with finttClt see 196, 365, and 377. 

193. t>ettt ♦ ♦ t^cn ©«fett: we should more naturally say ' whose 

bosom.' See note on y^. 

194. t^ütiJyi^Ctt t as 988, 2095. It is the Homeric öafid^eiv (//. xi. 

496, etc.). 
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200. cittCV ^UltOf tdU } dative, ' as maiden to a maiden. ' Cf, 

' Maiden hear a maiden' s prayer ' (Scott, Lady of tlie Lake). 

201. Düntzer says, „UnmÖGÜd) fann neu f)ier für jung fte"f)en." 

He takes it to mean ' changed,' ' excited ' (cf. Gk. vko<i and Lat. 
novus in the sense of ' stränge,' ' revolutionary,' and ' terrible '). 
But A, B, and C have foldje Tafd)e OitnglingStl^at f)errfd)t 
mcf)t in 2^1^oa§ SSlut. In such expressions as getraltfam 
neue§ 93tut fröl^Ud) fetbftbeVüu^teS ßeben (iio), einfam 
t)Ülflo§ 5llter, it is more probable that the preceding adjective 
is used adverbially. Othervvise the words should be separated 
by a comma. 

212. ht^t^yXtXtX see 100. §ei^en in the sense of 'bidding' is 
more cften followed by the simple infinitive without 3U. Cf. 
841, 862. 

213-4. These lines are often quoted. i>et f^tdUCtt is here, as 24, 
probably singular. In 1864 the sentiment is repeated in 
nearly the same words. (In A, B, and C the words her {grauen, 
which give the whole point to the passage, do not occur. ) 

218-9. A, B, and C have, instead of these lines, berteitje 9Jiinerba 
mit, 'b(x'^ id) t^m jage, maS il^m gefällt! For a similar 
alteration see on 923. Minerva (Athene) is addressed as the 
goddess of wisdom. The tWit ^afjtl^cit is a very important 
addition, introducing for the first time the main ethical motive 
of the play. 



SCENE III 

223. f^jiide : perhaps simply — ©rfüllling. But possibly the idea 
of the füll hörn of Plenty may underlie the expression. 
Cf. 1094 sq. ^ebe§ frommen Sßunfd^eg, as (260) jebe§ 
frommen 9fied)t§, is merely a formula like quod fas est : 
' the fulfilment of all that piety may claim from the gods. ' 
It may, of course, have an indirect reference to his impious 
wish to force marriage upon her. 

227. Some commentators take this sentence as dependent on, or 
explanatory of, the preceding. The sense would then be toenn 
mein Söolt mid) rüf)mte, ba^ anbre mel)r genießen . . 
But the two sentences evidently are antithetical, and the colon 
* (which is found in Goethe's MSS. ) merely divides them. The 
sense is, ' You have wished me fame and riches and the welfare 
of my subjects. As regards fame, I am quite content to be 
praised by my people ; as regards riches, my subjects enjoy 
what I have won, more than I myself. ' (A, B, and C have 
simply ber Sftuljm bc§ ä)tenfd}en t)at enge ©renken, unb 
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ben 9^etd)tum geniest oft ber SBefi^et ntd)t.) There is 
no reason to suppose that he alludes to any actual disloyalty 
on the part of his people. They were only impatient at the 
suppression of human sacrifices, and despondent at the loss of 
bis heir. 

237- ^etoä)en = Qtxäd-)t Cf. gepflegt and gepflogen; ge[d)raubt 
and ge[d)roben ; gebtngt and gebungen ; betriegt and be- 
tüogen. -Not to be confounded with the Past Part, of 
xuS)m. Cf. ber fromme 2)id)ter tpirb gerod)en (Schiller. 

Die Kraniche des Ibykus). 
241. Unmut: see note on 183. 
247. For the Omission of ift see on 135. 

255. A and C have 5lnhinft, B has 5lbfunft, the old (Göschen) 

editions of the last version have ^Ibfuttft, and the new (Cotta) 
editions ?tnfunft. A comparison with 177 inclines one to 
5lb fünft ('hneage'), but in 97 her arrival (^lufunf t) is spoken 
of as gef)etmni§boII. Certainly Goethe generally uses §er= 
fünft, not 5lbfunft, for ' lineage. ' 

256. ^em Ächten =bem ©eringften. Cf. 229. 

259. That the king should justify the sacrifice of strangers by the 

necessity of guarding his land from invasion is rather over- 
strained ; but it lends a not ignoble trait to his character. 
See note on 102. 

260. l>le ♦ ♦ öcnie^t: see on 40. frotnmen: see on 223, and 

cf. 282. ©enteren governs genitive or accusative. Ordinarily 
the accusative is preferred, but in well-known phrases the older 
construction is retained. On the same page in Goethe's 
Wahlverwandtschaften one finds be§ ßeben§ genießen and ba^ 
©lücC genießen (Eve). Thus also in 283 it takes accusative. 

261. ^afi (cf. 282 and 286) has no feminine and SSBaife no masculine 

form. One has to say fte toax unfer ©aft, and er ift eine 
2öaife. 

268. t'ettPÜnftl^t t as belonging to the accursed race of the 
Tantalidae. ^(ttl^t t perhaps an Imitation of the Gk. /cdpa. 
Cf. 285, 426, 1082, 2016, 

274-5. fi^o()e flflürffeJjt: as in 444, 602, etc. $föant»tuno : she 

speaks of her exile as a mere 'journey,' from which the 
goddess had already ordained a 'joyous return.' $UgC^acf)t = 
gubereitet, as 143, 412, etc. Cf. benfen bie ^immlifdien 
einem SSertotcrrtngen 3U, 1369. 

276. ^IttCbt see note on 31. 

279. ffiaix not 'Council,' but 'the counsels' of the gods. Cf. 738. 
tWit "^iX— ' in youi case.' 
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280. 0eb<jnfcn = 3ugebenfen, as in 275. 

281. Cf. 260. ' All that is due to a pious guest.' 

291. Notice the use of e§ where 'it' is superfluoiis in English ; e.g. 

td) f)ahe berbient ju fterben, unb irf) mill'§ (Schiller) ; fie 
foHen gute O^reunbe fein unb fie finb e§. Cf. 2156. 

292. SSlttf, 'beck,' 'bebest,' as in 710. Cf. Lat, numen. 

298. 'Through more than one law,' i.e. „burd) ba§ 9le(i)t be§ 
©tärferen, be§ ^ünig§, unb be§ 2[öo^lt£)ätet§, bei 2)anf= 
batfeit f orbern fann" (Denzel). 

307. gtO^C§ = int)altfd)tt)ere§.— aSottt not the ' name' of Tantalus, 
but the ' fact ' that she is his descendant. Cf. "bOi^ unern)artet 
unGel£)eure 33)ort (885). — ^^taffen (cf. lafe, läffig, etc.), 
'calmly,' cf, 377. This line is used much for quotation. It 
is interesting to notice the development of such lines in the 
various versions. A and B have gio^ ift ber Einfang unb 
boE ®rtr»artung. C has bu f|)rid)ft ein gro^e§ 3Bort. 

In the play of Euripides (in which the chorus consists of 
captive Greek women) the crimes and sufferings of the Tanta- 
lidae, as also the ©ef)eimni§ ber Slbfunft unb ber 3lnfunft of 
Iphigenia, are known to the Scythians. Goethe assumes that 
only the myth of Tantalus, as friend of the gods, had reached 
the Chersonese. Tantalus, it must be remembered, was an 
Asiatic. He is said to have been the king of Lydia, and may 
have migrated to Greece, where he became king of Corinth, 
or Argos. His son Pelops (king of Elis), from whom the 
Peloponnesus derived its name, is, however, stated to have 
been a Phrygian or Paphlagonian. The story of the attempt 
of Tantalus to deceive the gods by setting before them at a 
banquet the flesh of his son Pelops, and of his stealing nectar 
and ambrosia, is ignored by Goethe. He regards Tantalus 
rather as one of those proud ' Titanic ' natures who ' grow 
dizzy on unaccustomed heights,' and rebel against their fate as 
slaves of divine omnipotence. See the Song of the Faies, 
726 sq. In his Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe admits bie 

fübneren iene§ ©efd)led)te§, SlantaluS, ^jion, 6ift)|)f)u§, 
tüaren meine ^eiligen. 
311. Learners are recommended to notice, and keep a list of, words 
used in ' higher diction ' or in special phrases, such as 3:Qfel, 
i}ittid)e (665), @d)ti)ingen (1002), §au^t, Ofaft, etc. 

313- JBetfnü^f ent>en ; the idea is, 'knittingthe varied threads of 
many thoughts.' 

316. The elliptical genitives ineine§gleid)en, feine§gleid)en, tl)reg=: 
gleid)en, bergleid)en (sc. 5lrt), etc., are used substantively. 
Ittlt ii|tC^dlei($)enr 'with their equals,' lit. • with (those) of 
their like, * 
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319. feilt fBCVtÜtCt t Iphigenia here denies the accusation made by 
poets (C has it)re ^riefter) that Tantalus betrayed the secrets 
of the gods. Lines 319-23 were first inserted in C. In A 
and B Iphigenia herseif states Übermut unb XXntteu ftütäteti 
il)n . . Goethe evidently feit a growing sympath)'- with 
the tttantf(i)=9igantifdE)en, tjtmmelftürmenben ©inne of the 
ancestor of his heroine. 

323. ^iäfiett e.g. Eur. Or. 8— 

. . deots ävSpcoTTOS Cbv 
KOLVTJs rpair^^ijs d|icüft' ^x^^ ''^<^o^ 
aKÖXacTTov ^crxe yXCJcraav, alo'xl-o'Trju vöcrov 
{' though a mortal man, he possessed an equal claim with gods 
to share their table ; but he had an unbridled tongue — a disease 
most fatal ' ). 

324. ^Ot^ii^ : Lat. genitive of Jupiter. 

325. %iXVt<ltU^ (personified as the son of Earth and Sky and father 

of the Giants) was conceived by Homer as lying ' as deep 
below Hades as the earth is below the heaven.' From 
Hesiod's expression rdprapa yairjs we might perhaps infer 
that the word originally meant ' centre ' or ' foundation ' of the 
earth. It was the first of created things. Cf. the inscription 
over Hell's portal (Dante, Inf. iii. ) — 

DinanzI a me non für cose create, 
Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro. 

328. Tantalus, though he had their ' mighty marrow,' was not of the 
race of the Titans, who were the children of Uranus and Ge 
(Heaven and Earth). They were cast into Tartarus by Uranus, 
but broke loose and dethroned their father, setting Cronos on 
the throne of heaven, Later they were again hurled down 
into Tartarus by Zeus. In 171 4 they are called the ' ancient 
gods' as contrasted with the 3'^ounger Olympians (the third 
celestial dynasty). 

330-1. ^c\»i^c^=m\^ei)lhaxe^. ci)Ctn J8ant>: „ha^ ^^^ S)en!en 
in engen ©djtanfen t)altenbe SBanb öetüaltiger i3eit)en= 
fdt)aften" (Denzel). Cf. 86. 

334. 3UI? SSJitt t See note on 76. 

339. Unless we read the first two feet as anapaests (^ v-/ — ), this line 
has six *feet. Older editions have be§ ^nonxaU§ . . In 
Greek the word is a Choriambus (— ^ ^ — ), but the German 
pronunciation makes havoc of such quantities, e.g. Eumeni- 
den, Hippodamle, Iphigenle, etc. Possibly Goethe pro- 
nounced it Oenömäüs. Pelops gained Hippodamia, daughter 
of Oenomaus, king of Elis, by bribing the charioteer 
M)a-tilus to remove the axle-pin from the king's chariot. 
Oenomaus was thrown from his chariot and killed, and Pelops 
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won the race — which had already cost thirteen suitors their 
lives — and, fearful of betrayal, hurled Myrtilus into the sea. 
His victim, as he sank, cursed the murderer. 

340-2. Pindar speaks of six sons. Atreus was older than Thyestes, 
and probably also than Chrysippus (A, B, and C have 
(Sf)i;t)fi^3f ein Flamen), whom Goethe calls ben erften ©ol^n. 
The mother of Chrysippus was the nymph Danais, or Axioche. 
According to most accounts Hippodamia fied to Midea in 
Argohs, where she killed herseif, 

355- ^C^(i)t0^cnf ' closely linked.' The idea is that of a chain, or 
of a continuous rovv of things or persons, e.g. in gefd)Io[fenßn 
9fleil£)en (' in close ranks'). Cf. im ^ei§ gefd)tDf[en (1244). 

366. einen <Sot)n: a, B, and C have fein 9lame toar ^li[tl^ene§. 

Goethe foUows the account given by Hyginus in his Fahularum 
Liber. Pleisthenes was the son of Cleola, the first wife of 
Atreus. The second wife, on whose account Thyestes was 
banished, was Aerope, 
368. bem ♦ ♦ ^ie ©tfufit cf. bem . . ben Saufen, 193. But here 
bem is not the relative. 

377. ^etdffen : see on 307. 

383. ^n feinem ^teifc^e t A, B, and C have feinem eigenen. For 

the idea compare the words of Ugolino's children — 
Padre, assai ci fia men do^Iia 
Se tu mangi di noi : tu ne vestisti 
Queste misere carni, e tu ne spoglia. 

In comparison with the unerring delicacy of Goethe and 
Dante, how repulsive is the vulgär straining after efFect in 
Seneca's description of the same scene in his Thyestes — 

Quis hie tumultus viscera exagitat mea? 

Quid tremuit intus? Sentio impatiens onus, 

Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit. 

384. Notice the feminine Compounds of 9iJ^ut : 2LÖet)mut, 2)emut, 

(Sro^mut, (Sanftmut 3inmut, !5d)tt)ermut, Sangmut. The 
others are mascuHne. 
©efdttiöt: sc. t)atte. Cfnoteon 135. 

384-7. etgteift ♦ ♦ ft^aöt ♦ ♦ ^\<HXX\>i are all dependent on the ba 

in 383. 

The graphic word ^tinf enb is emphasised by the unexpected 

failure of the rhythm — the last syllable of the verse being 

omitted. A, B, and C have 5Xtteu§, ber entfe^lidje. Goethe 

has here sacrificed metre to a higher necessity, and given us a 

verso tronco. 
390. The forms tt^en^ete» gemenbet are more poetical than \-oanbte, 

gen)anbt. Hyginus relates, ' ob id scelus etiam sol cumim 

avertit. ' 
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393. ^ct 9W<innetf = biefe§ ©efd)ted)te§. A, B, and C have biefer 

UnfeUgen. 

394. There is only a slight shade of difference between such ex- 

pressions as btele ^reunbe (many friends) and biet ^^reunbc 
(a great number of friends). In the first case biet is used as 
an adjective, in the second it is a word denoting quantity. 

396. The editions vary between bte grauenboUe and In OtaUCIt* 
Dotte. Cf. (1142) h^n matten Sdiein be§ STotenfluffeS. 

405. The third daughter Chrysothemis is not mentioned. See on 49. 
In Eur. /. T. (696, 915) Electra is the wife of Pylades. In the 
Electra oi Euripides she is, previously to her marriage with 
Pylades, wedded to a country boor. Goethe seeras to i magine 
her as unmarried. 

407. Notice words, similar in English and German, which are used 
in German only in ' higher diction,' or in dialect, or in arather 
different sense : e.g. 9laft, ^uft, ®ift (poison being a ' gift ' or 
•dose'), 2)ogge, matt, 3}ogel {'fowl'), ßod), §öt)le, ©locle, 
%x(xd. ^oüer, fd)mal, ßuft, ^infel, 2)aci) ('thatch'). ^ft 
('instep'), etc. 

410. As Orestes was born many years after Iphigenia and Electra we 
must understand ^tüifd^en to mean 'between,' not as regards 
age (as in 827), but place. 

412. ficJ^ettt^ freed from care and apparently safe from further 
calamities. Cf. Lat. securus. 

416. %X^\tXi^ X see note on 49. 

417. ^cli^onnen ♦ ♦ tXXC\^)\ : see note on 135. 

418. t>emal)tn: cf. 306. 

419. \^(^XXittX fle auf: see note on 6. For l£)atren with genitive 

see on 1743. Whether they were delayed by adverse winds or 
by a calm seems uncertain. See Introd. p. xli, 

421. tX%\XXX^i rtttf ♦ > : see note on 6. 

423-4, It was Calchas who ' gave her the prize of beauty' and thus 
demanded her sacrifice. How she, and according to some 
accounts her mother, were enticed to Aulis is related in the 
Introduction. 

426. ^C^^X'^i** see note on 268. 

429. Cf. note on 98. 

430. i(j^ ^In eö \tXh\ix notice the different form of expression in 

German and English. Cf. er tft e§ (315). Cf. Gk. 570) e^/u 
(St. Mark vi. 50) and Lat. ego sum (Plaut. Capt. 1025). 
—Notice i^nttX for (Jufelin. 
432. f:^ti4)t : see note on 40. 
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443- $U (with article) is used much to denote purpose or destination 
(cf. 631, 633, etc.) where we use ' as ' or 'for,' as %uä) 311 
einem ^leib, 3ut ßet)xe bienen, aur ^etfe, jum (3d)reibeTi 
(for \\Titing purposes), gum Qot}m, fein ©elb gum 33er= 
f^ieten, ber XifcäE) ift gum ^luggiel^en, ein Sud) jum dlad)= 
fd) lagen {a book of reference). 

445. ii)tetl SScg: her way of acting. Cf. aitf öütüd)em 93)ege; 
bie SOßege ber 93orfet)ung, etc. A, B, and C have il^re 3Jßege. 
We in like manner speak of ' God's ways.' i)iiHc, ' was I to 
have . . ? * In the first two versions it is not a question. 

447. ein 3^i<^^t^ ^<>t iä) t notice bitten and the accusative of the 
thing requested, e.g. nur folge mir, idt) bitte bid) nur bie§ 
(Goethe). With a Substantive as indirect object it is rare. 
A, B, and C have um !S^id)ev. (plural). One commentator is 
annoyed with the poet for not telling us more about this 
• sign ' : „£)er ®id)ter l^ätte, um ber bramatifd)en S)eutlid)= 
feit miÜen, au§füt)r(id)er fein foflen" (Weber). I believe 
the * sign ' to be love for the king (see on 174) inspired in her 
heart (494) by the goddess, without which his suit is for her 
bie fd)recf(id)fte ^rot)ung. It is but natural that she should 
give other reasons to the king. He rightly surmises (493) 
that it is her own heart that supplies the motive, i.e. the 
SÖibertüiHen of 1492. 

450-1. These lines have passed into a proverb. Here the earlier 
versions contain the fully developed thought with only a slight 
difference in expression, viz. tnenn man berfagen miH. Cf. 
3Jlan mertt bie ^bfid)t unb man mirb berftimmt. 

455. One can use either fid) einem entgegen 3U fet)nen, er fiä) 
einem entgegen^ufe^nen, as (668) bem SÖilbe nad) 3U rennen, 
or bem SOßitbe nad)5urennen. In the former cases entgegen 
and nad) are prepositions (following their nouns) ; in the 
latter cases they are components of verbs which naturally 
govern a dative. As a rule the Compound verb is preferred. 
Sometimes there is a slight difference of meaning, as in er 
yd)tug nad^ mir (' he hit at me') and id) mill bie Slnfpielung 
nad)f d)lagen ( ' I will look up the allusion ' ) ; er ging nad) mir 
and er ging mir nad^ ; er [egelte nad) 5lmeri?a and er 
fegelte bem £)am|)fer nad). Cf. einem fid) nad)arbeiten, 765. 

460. S^tUcn is accusative : lit. ' from column on to columns. ' 
Düntzer quotes also from Goethe 9^anfe an dlanUxi ( ' tendril 
to tendrils'). Cf. (1747) bom 33erge 3U Sergen. An earlier 
edition has also here 3U ©äulen, and Düntzer remarks 
„an Säulen fd)eint eine etmaS bebentlid^e ^^Itnberung 
^erber§.'' The pedantry of some commentators would object 
to the picture offered us by Goethe on th© ground that it was 
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not a Greek custom to decorate the columns with garlands on 
the birth of a .child, but in the case of a boy to wind olive 
branches, and in the case of a girl to wind wool round the 
doorposts. The German taste in floral decoration differs 
considerably from ours. It inclines strongly towards wreaths 
and Grosses and cushions and made-up baskets and stiff 
' wired ' bouquets. One sometimes sees the name of a new 
Street encircled with a wreath, and a friend once assured me 
he had seen, on the occasion of the 'Jubilee' of a butcher, 
wreaths of sausages hung over the door of the shop. Such a 
scene as that in Goethe' s Tasso, where amidst a garden-party 
the poet has, in spite of protests, a garland placed on his head 
by the Princess Leonore, is apt to strike the Enghsh reader as 
somewhat comic, especially when the Princess claps her 
hands and remarks „Sjßie gieret ben be]d)eibnen. Mann ber 
ßrana ! " 

469. This Euripidean diatribe against women contains perhaps a 

special allusion to Helen, whose story Thoas knows (see 413). 

470. t>ein ajrttetr ♦ ♦ an^ ittncn ^vmtn x see note on 73. 
472-4. fd)lDei0i: b. t). tDenn il)nen feine £uft im 23ufen brennt. 

The sense is made clearer b};- the additional sentence in A and 
B : uner[d)üttert mie ein greifen ift ein 23>eib, hiX^ einmal 
ni(i)t liebt. Prof. Kock, whose verse translation of the 
Iphigenie into Attic Greek contains some very successful 
passages, though he (under protest) rightly renders fd)n)eigen 
by KOL^J^aadaL, proposes jd)n)elgt, which would of course make 
sense, but would be quite inapplicable to Iphigenia's cold 
refusal of the king's proposal. — @ott>ne ^ttUßC J cf. St. 
Chrysostom (the ' golden -mouthed ') — so called from his 
eloquence. As being often more eloquent than speech itself, 
• silence is golden.' 

479. folfft l<^*§: b. t). id) ^ätte e§ bod) erlüarten foEen. 

480. As in English we can say, ' I will go pray ' [Hamlet], so the gu 

is often omitted after getjcn, as reiten ge!)en, \pall^x^n 
ge^en, etc. A, B, and C have 3U l^anbeln. 

482. Cf. note on 1858 sq. 

489. From 0"Uge, a 'Joint ör juncture ' (not an anatomical Joint, which 
is ©elenf, but a ' commissure ' — where things are dovetailed 
or glued together), fÜOCtt means to ' fit together,' or ' accommo- 
date one's seif to.' Thus [id^ in ®otte§ 2Biüen fügen; id) 
mu^te mid) fügen, etc. Cf. notes on 540 and 1830. 

492. In this sense one generally says in (or auf) etfDa§ eingef)en 
(=fid) auf ziwa^^ einlaffen). 5)iele§ ^iinbniS is a kind of 
cognate accusative, as one might say id) initl e§ nid)t einget)en, 
instead of itt) U)iCt nid)t barauf einget)en. 
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494. Cf. bex %x\th be§ .^er^enS ift be§ ©d)icf[al3 ©timmc 
(Schiller). With the present passage cf. 1936 sq, 

496. t>Ct <Btttttn : sc. (as A, B, C) ber ßeiben|d)Qft 

500. ant A, B, and C have auf, which was probably altered (by 

Herder?) because the expression 9^ed;)t auf 3obi§ S^tfd) 
(besides the possibility of misinterpretation) was rather too 
strong, suggesting almost an exclusive right, while Dted^t an 
3ot>i§ 2^ifd) gives rather the idea of ' a right to sit at Jove's 
table.' ^Ot>iS; see 324. 

501. ettt^etfOtncn Söitbent though it was the general belief of 

both Greeks and Romans that the human body was formed 
from the ' primal clay ' (Hör. Od. i. 16), and that the first men 
as well as the brutes ' crept forth from the earth ' (Hör. 
Sa f. i. 3), neither their mytholog}' nor their philosophy as a 
rule denied a divine origin to the human soul, and, although 
certain families, as that of the Tantalidae, were accredited with 
a more immediate descent from the gods, barbarians were 
certainly not denied the possession of a soul ; indeed Aristotle 
extends ' soul ' (though perhaps his ^ux'^ is rather ' vital 
principle') to beasts and plants with more liberality than 
Dante, who speaks of them in his Paradise as merely ' brief 
contingencies,' created by the forces of nature. Thoas here, 
in his anger, taunts Iphigenia with claiming relationship with 
the gods, and with looking upon him as a mere ' earthborn 
savage' without a soul — as Arabs call their slaves ' cattle.' 

502. 5ßu|3e is 'penance'; \^\a%i\\ ' to do penance for' ' to pay or 

smart for'; einbüjsen ' to forfeit.' %\t JBüfeertn is 'the 
penitent woman,' i.e. the Magdalene.— (|;tjU>in0Cttr ' to 
gain by compulsion. ' Cf. erbringen,. 1458. 

505. The verb erfiefen is not often used e.xcept in its irregulär Fast 
Part. txtOXCM. It means ' to select.' 8eine erforene= ' his 
bride-elect. ' Cf. au§ertoren, 707. 

508. The syntax of verbs in which a separable prefix precedes an in- 
separable offers some difficulties. One says idf) beljielt unb 
betiatte e§ mir bor ; id) n)ünfd)e e§ mir bor3ubet)aIten ; but id) 
l)abe mir ba§ Dled^t ber Überfettung borbeljalten. Again : 
id) erfenne e§ il^m an; e§ fäüt mir fdjtüer, e§ il)m 
anauertennen ; but id) I^abe e§ tl)m anertannt. With 
borentlialten, auferlegen, etc. , one cannot use such forms as 
id) enthalte e§ . . bor, but one can use bDr3uentt)alten, and 
the Fast Part, borentljaltcn. Cf. note on 745. 

510. ' Notice the expression bon alter§ I^er, " from of old," where the 
§ is probably the genitive or adverbial termination so common 
in adverbs of time ' (Eve). 
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515. For the genitive with ifCX^Cf^Ctt see note on 1743. 

516. (Sinne is the form usually now used. Düntzer says that 

Goethe alvvays altered ©innen into (Sinne in correcting his 
proofs, except where the rime did not permit, and that he 
must have overlooked this passage. — (BitlVoiCQCttf 'rock to 
sleep,' cf. ,,unb fingen unb tanjen unb tDiegen bid) ein" 
(Goethe' s Erlkönig-). 

523. In Eur, /. T. Iphigenia says, ' I blame the sophistries of the 
goddess, who wards off, as poUuted, from her altar those 
whose hands are tainted with murder, or have touched a 
corpse, and who yet herseif delights in human sacrifices ' (380). 

525. einem ettna§ anbid)ten = ' to impute a fictitious Charge 
against some one.' Cf. et fann mir ni(i)t§ anl3a6en ('he 
can get no hold on me ' ) ; einem ein§ an!)ängen ( ' to have a 
fling at ') ; itf) ma^e mir ba§ Ued)t an (* I lay claim to ') ; id^ 
red)ne e§ it)m nxd)t an ( ' I do not set it down to his account ' ) ; 
er l^at fid^ ein ßeib(§) angett)an ( ' he has laid violent hands 
on himself '). In A, B, and C, instead of this sentence, we 
have the sarcastic exclamation, t)erföl£)nt bie Unfterblid)en 
mit 33tut, unb biefen i[t ba§ $Blut ber Sliere £abfal ! Our 
Version is doubtless due to Eur. /. T. 388 sq., 'I deem that 
mortal men, being themselves prone to murder, attribute their 
evil nature {t6 cpavKov dua<p€p6Lv) to the deity ; for I believe 
none of the divinities to be bad.' 

537. t^Ctt ^ictt^tt the Office or Service which Iphigenia as priestess 
had to per form. As in Eur. /, T. (40) she merely performs the 
initiatory ceremony of consecrating the victims, which (at 
least in the case of animals) consisted in purification by holy 
water, cutting off the forelock, and sprinkling the mola salsa 
on their foreheads. See notes on 606 and 549. 



SCENE IV 



This monologue (which is but little changed from the first prose 
Version) is composed of lines of four feet (trochees and dactyls) ; 
and in its general structure, although the anapaest (wv-/— ) 
does not occur, it reminds one of the anapaestic dimeter of 
Greek tragedy (a metre, or measure, =tvvo feet). The use of 

the trochee (— w) instead of the spondee ( ) was probably 

adopted by Goethe on the authority of Klopstock, who gives 
himself considerable liberty in this respect. The scansion of 
the fii-st few lines is as lollows : — * 
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The fourth line with its truncated ( ' catalectic * ) termination 
corresponds to the ' Paroemiac ' which generally forms the 
final verse in Greek anapaests ^ — e.g. the last line of the 
Prometheus, e(Topq.s }x! ujs 'iK^iKo. ttckjx'^ ( ' T^^ see how unjustly 
I suffer'), or the line with which five of Euripides' plays end, 
roiovh'' d-rreßr] rööe Trpdyjua {' thus has terminated this affair'). 
It would have been more consistent if Goethe had given us 
another ' Paroemiac ' at the end of the monologue. 

538. The special reference is, of course, to her own rescue from death. 
Cf. 428, 511 sq., and Introd. p. xxix. 

540. ®ci(hi<tt from the idea of 'fitting' (fcfiidtid^ ; ba§ fd)t(ft ftd) 
niä)t; fid) in ©Dtte§ 2BiIlen |d)icfen = fid) fügen, as 489) 
comes that of an ordering or dispensing Fate. Cf. S(i)irf fal ; 
bie göttUd)e ^^ügung, etc. — ^ijetm see note on 86. — 2)em 
©efc^icf . . au§ ben 5lrmen : see note on 73. 

547. bellt S^i(i)tt as Moon-goddess. This beautiful picture is not 
given in the earlier versions. 

549. etttt}<tttCtt is no longer as a rule used actively but only reßex- 
ively in this sense, e.g. id) fann mid) be§ Sadjeng ntd)t 
enthalten. In the active it means ' to contain.' Cf. Lat. 
coniiiiej'e in both senses. 

551. jufÜlKigt i.e. even unintentionally, as it would be in her own 
case. ttnU>i]|IiO ♦ see on 636. 

553- ^'^\t (SttlltbCtt X hours of remorse and despair. A, B, and C 
have jur böfen Stunbe. Düntzer asserts that ©tunbe is 
here the right reading. — I^Ctltt J the sequence is ' thou savest 
the innocent from an undeserved fate, for . .' 

555- tOtü'OttbXtXitit X cf. the Homeric TroXvo-Treprjs {' widely-sown ' ). 
®C^ä)tC(i)tCt = ^vX dvdpdnrooj^ ' races of men. ' 

556. fti^icttf ' to prolong ' ; {J^rtft ' a space of time ' ' term ' * respite,' 
e.g. brei ZaQQ Q^rift (Schiller, Bürgschaft), ©id) ein !ümmer= 
lid)e§ ßeben friften ' to drag out a miserable existence.' 

559. ' Permit, allow him for a while to enjoy with them the happy 
contemplation of their own eternal heaven.' I think that the 
idea is perhaps from Plato's description of how human souls in 

1 Düntzer's remark, „in v. 4 fotlte tDobI fic nad] SWcCt tDiebert)oIt tuerben/' 
would seem to show that Goethe's lines do not remind him of the anapaestic 
dimeter. 

H 
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winged chariots, led upwards to the apse of heaven by the gods, 
enjoy there with theni contemplation of ideal essences. 5ltts 
f(J^(IUIt is here the ' act of contemplation,' not ' aspect,' for an 
aspect may be enjoyed but cannot be said to be 'enjoying. ' 
A, B, and C give the sense in simpler language : günuen it)m 
auf eine SBette ben SJlitgenu^ be§ etüig leudjtenben 
§immel§. 



ACT II 

SCENE I 

Orestes and Pylades appear on the stage as prisoners. No de- 
scription is given, as in the Euripidean play, of their capture, 
though the fact of this has been stated (532) ; see Introd. p. xl. 

561. b^U : a cognate accusative after the neuter verb treten. Cf. 691. 

562. Orestes, no longer assailed by the Furies, who dare not enter the 

sacred grove, grows calmer with every step ; but it is the calm 
of a deep despair. Schiller remarks o^ne ^^urten giebt e§ 
feinen Dreft. He evidently does not mean that the Furies 
should actually be brought on to the stage — a thing which no 
poet but Aeschylus has dared to do — but that Orestes in a 
calm frame of mind is no longer Orestes. But this criticism 
condemns Euripides no less than Goethe. 

563. ^poUcnt accusative from the form ^poU f6io). Cf. S^I^tjeften 

(1287). 

568. ^Ctifi^Cttt cf ' certus enim promisit Apollo' (Hör. Od. l 7). 
The Word is used by Orestes in bitterness and scepticism. His 
sufferings were indeed to end, as Apollo had prophesied, but 
only with his life. Cf. Eur. /. T. 691, ' 'Tis well that I 
should die, suffering what 1 suffer at the hands of the gods.' 

571. It)i|fb *^, ' isbecoming. '—©dttCI^Jjanbt Denzel says ber ^ad)e- 
göttinnen, but the word evidently refers to the gods in general, 
and perhaps especially to Apollo. The idea is similar to that 
in 330 sq. 

574. ^nfett „bie 9}^et)rlt)eit in birf)teri[d}er 53eraIIgemeinerung, toie 
gleid) barauf Wt)mn bon ^treu§ aEein" (Düntzer). Atreus 
was slain by his nephew and step-son, Aegisthus, whose father 
was Thyestes. 

579. \^ett00tfct%, 'abject,' i.e. wretched and obscure. Homer 
States that Agamemnon was murdered at a banquet, ' as an 
ox at its stall.' For the ordinary story see Introduction. 
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SSJiltf Cl t in the Eledra of Sophocles (1493) Aegisthus says 
to Orestes, ' Why dost thou lead me into the house ? If this 
deed is good, what need is there of darkness ? ' Orestes replies, 
' Lay not your Orders on me ! Go there where you killed my 
father, that you may die on the same spot ' — P'le^C t the Gk. 
ÖiKTva, or djUicpißXTjaTpa of Aeschylus. Cf. notes on 895, 980, 

581. Untetlti>*f(3^en: Goethe calls the Furles 3ia(i)egeiftcr, Uad)e' 

göttinnen, bie Untei;irbifc±)en, bte Ommertnadien, ©d)recfen§= 
götter, ©ringen, and Sumenlben. In Greek they are Erinyes, 
Eumenides, and ' venerable goddesses ' {crefxval deai). The 
Romans called them Furiae or Dirae. Homer sometimes 
mentions one Erinys, but generally Erinyes, and calls Erebos 
(the lower darkness) their home. Hesiod teils us that they 
sprang from the drops of blood that feil on Earth (Gaia) when 
Uranus was dethroned and mutilated by Cronos (see on 328). 
Aeschylus calls them ' daughters of Night,' and assigns Tartarus 
as their dwelling- place. He describes them as hell-hounds or 
vampire-like monsters, having serpents twined in their hair and 
eyes dripping blood. In the Eumenides the chorus is com- 
posed of Furies. Euripides seems to be the first to have given 
them wings and to have limited their number to three. In the 
Orestes (256 sq.) he calls them ' dragon-like' and 'dog- 
faced. ' By later writers they are called Tisiphöne, Alecto, and 
Megaera (cf. Dante, Inf. ix, 45 sq.). The name ' Eumenides' 
( ' kindly goddesses ' ) was first given them, or to such of them as 
accepted the verdict of Athene, after the acquittal of Orestes at 
Athens ; see Introd. p. xxxiii. Max Müller considers Erinys to 
be identical with Saranyu, a mythical Vedic personification of 
storm and darkness, or possibly the twilight gloom (2)äm= 
merung) of dawn which reveals deeds of darkness. 

582, bic ♦ ♦ \{)X % see note on 40. 

583-4. Cf. 752. f^Ütent) : scholars will be reminded of various 
passages in the Eumenides, where the Erinyes are likened to 
dogs in chase after their prey. 

587. Cf. 1067. 

588. Sart>e : Lat. larva ' a mask,' means also (as ®e\\d')t,pl ©eftd)te) 

a 'Vision' or ' phantom. ' Düntzer says „eigentti4 bie'(5piit= 
getfter böfec SlRenfdien." A, B, and C add be§ @rebu§. Cf. 
„unter Sarben bie einaig fü^lenbe 33ruyt'' (Schiller, TaucJier). 
ßärbd)en is used for a ' pretty httle doU-face,' rather con- 
temptuously. Notice that what we call a ' mask ' is generally 
Sarbe or ©efid)t§ma§fe, as 9Jla§fe means also a ' domino ' 
and a ' masquerader. ' 

591. tneinct (Srf^Ulbj Pylades had taken part in the murder of 
Clytaemnestra. For the sentiment contained in these lines 
scholars may compare Eur. /. T. 598 sq. and 709 sq. 
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600. ^2)a§ fBilb bom 2öieberauftritnben 3um ßeben beutet auf bie 

(Sage bom Qabt)xint^, au§ bem fid) 2;t)e[eu§ burd) ben 
O^aben ber 5lriabne rettete" (Düntzer). 

601. t>en ^Ob ; for benfen and the accusative cf. 1765 ; for !)ord)en 

and accusative see 1762 ; and for gebenfen and accusative 
see 21 17. The ordinary constructions are : benfen ©ie an 
mid)! (St bad)te meiner.— 8ie benft auf mein ^erberben 
('is plotdng my ruin').— 2©a§ benfen ©ie \)on it)m?— 3[öa§ 
benfen ©ie bar*über? 

606. See on 537. A and B have ba§ SBeit fd^on f)ebt, from which 
it seems that Goethe originally conceived Iphigenia as herseif 
performing the murderous sacrifice. In Eur. /. T. her sword 
l^lcpos, 1190) is mentioned, but probably it was merely used for 
cutting off the hair of the victims. Readers of the Alcestis 
will remember the passage where Death performs this initiatory 
rite (cf. the death of Dido in Aen. iv. ). 

608. The repetition of erl^eben without any connexion of thought is 

careless. See another example, 711. 

609. ttittitut X see note on 183, and for the gender see note on 384. 
610-4. There is ' tragic irony ' in the assertion of Pylades that the 

Oracles of the gods are not ambiguous ; see 2107 sq. A 
comparison of the various passages in Eur. /. T. where the 
' sister ' [a-vyyovos or döeXcpT}) is mentioned (such as 86, 1440, 
1448, etc.) shows, I think, very plainly that Euripides also 
wishes US to regard Apollo's oracle as bo^pelfinnig. The 
possibility of anything more than a matter-of-fact Interpretation 
is not dreamt of in the philosophy of Pylades, whose shrewdness 
renders impossible all true insight. 

In Eur. /.T. 711 Orestes directly accuses Apollo of wilful 
deceit. Loxias^ one of the names of Apollo, means ' the 
crooked one,' i.e. 'the dealer in ambiguous oracles. ' A, B, 
and C in the present passage have |o Stneibeutig nid)t, al§ 
ber ®^lenbe fie unmutig tüät^nt. 

615. huntte ^e(fc: „eine gebrüdfte, freublofe ^inb]E)eit toarb mir 
burd) bie SO'iutter 311 teil" (Denzel). In the Electra of 
Sophocles we are given a vivid picture of the misery of Aga- 
memnon's children. 

622. hitXoVXVXtXi is used especially of fear or anxiety ' grasping ' the 

heart as if in a vice — a metaphor that finds various forms of 
expression in German. Cf. \>a^ ^erj gufammenbrücft (572). 

623. tt»ic: probably ' to see how.' But A, B, and C have tüenn fie 

toeinte. 
628. b^t %^^X evidently the day of Agamemnon's murder by his 
wife. It can scarcely be objected that Orestes omits much 
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that took place before that day, or that he was not present at 
Mycenae at the time of the murder. 

631. %U, ' for.' See note on 443, and cf. 3U tl^rem 2)ienft (633), and 
3um ©eleit (635). 

636. UttlDilKi^ : not (as in 552) ' involuntary,' but ' indignant ' (as 
1243). Urttüitte is used exclusively in the sense of ' Indigna- 
tion ' or ' resentment. ' The parting soul of the great king is 
indignant at his shameful death. Orcus is a Latin name of 
death, or the realm of death. 

639. \i}OVt>Cttt the ge is generally omitted only when another Past 
Part, precedes, as er tüar fd)on erfd)Iagen morben. kommen 
is sometimes used thus instead of gefommen, e. g. id) bin 
tt>eit in ber 2[ißelt 'rum fommen (Schiller, La^er, 1934). 

642. tna^, 'wish.' Cf. iä) mag e§ nid)t; id) mÖd)te e§ gern, etc. 

644. A, B, and C have jum ]f)oIben ^^reiort tuarb. Me ffcie 
<^täitC * a more poetical form than the ordinary ^rei=ftätte 
('asylum,' ' sanctuary ' ). The original Version seems almost 
preferable. The father of Pylades was Strophius, king of 
Phocis, who was married to Agamemnon' s sister, Anaxibia. 
See loio. 

651. in meine <See(e f^ieWeft: ht. -didst play thy happiness into 

my soul,' i.e. ' didst by thy merriment inspire my soul with 
happiness.' 

652. For bergeffen with genitive see note on 1743. 

653. f(^)ta)ätmte : see on 18.— J^itlgetlffett, ' carried away. ' 

654. Notice that the coIo7z in German is generally used only to intro- 

duce a sentence in oratio directa, or in explanation or amphfi- 
cation of what has been already stated. SQ^eine is therefore in 
oraiio directa, and refers to Pylades, not Orestes. B and C 
have mit beiner ßiebe 3U mir begann bein ©tenb. 

656. ^a^ ^nöfi(lrf)|e: i.e. (as in A, B, and C) \i<x'^ Srfjtoerfte bon 
meinem (Srf)icffal. 

667. id) )t>el^ Me 3elt, ba > ♦ ; for this use of ba see note on 56. 

668. bem 2Bl(i>e ttac^ : see note on 455. 

669. bereinft * ♦ J)0ff ten, 'hoped at some future time to . .' Cf, 

978. 

670. A, B, and C have the plural unfern 5II)nlE)errn. The singular 

is here used collectively, not with any special reference. In a 
general way he attributes to their ancestry deeds like those of 
Theseus, Plercules, and other such heroes. 

671. t>em ttttgefjeuet ♦ ♦ <Wlf "t>tX «S^Ut?: we should rather say 

on the track of . .* 
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673. The construction is : unb ba Wix bann . . fa^en, unb ha bie 
SS^eUen . ./ etc. SSeÄen : the waves of the Gulf of Corinth, 
on the northern shore of which Phocis lay. 

678. brangen (from bringen), ' came thronging.' A, B, and Chave 
gingen . . aitf. The idea is that of the stars appearing in 
their countless numbers as the darkness deepens rather than 
„tüie bei näherer 29ettad)titng immer neue ©ferne au§ bem 
bündeln Fimmel auf3utaud)en fd)einen" (Denzel). 

681. i^ringt: „t)ier im ©inne bon b rängen, it)ie auä) fonft Bei 
©oett)e'' (Düntzer). But though bröngen is more usual in such 
a connexion (e§ brängt mxd) ; bie ©ebanfen brängen fid) it)m 
gu, etc.) it is transitive, while bringen (e.g. bie ©onne bringt 
burd) bie SGÖoIfen) is intransitive. The sense is not bie ©eele 
brängt un§, but bie ©eele bringt bor, i. e. ' presses forward 
to accomphsh. ' Cf. brangen, 678. 

684. The idea is that of a storm-cloud or an avalanche gathering size 
as it roUs onward. 

687. ' When, resting in the shades of evening, the youth drinks it in 
mingled with the tones of the harp. ' 

689. „23>ie UUi\ä) : eitel 3)lüf)e unb Stütoer!" (Düntzer). 

690-2. t»a^ \>0t Un^ flle()tj i.e. the dreams of glory and the 
gigantic shadows of our ancestors. — t>C^ 3SCf)C^ t for the 
genitive after ad)ten see on 1743. — ^^W U>it ixcictt t see note 
on 561. — dritte (A and B have ©taufen, C has Stopfen), 
' footprints,' which are the ' traces of their earthly life,' and 
show that they too, as mortals, trod the common earth. 

696. The picture is that of some great Brocken-shadow enthroned on 
mountain heights amidst golden clouds. Düntzer asserts that 
golden here does not mean ' gilded by sunlight,' but simply 
' glorious. * Surely the former is the more natural meaning. 
See note on 1196. 

699. ^Utt^titt^ t a rather oratorical and patronising form of 
address, considering the respective ages of Pylades and Orestes. 
A, B, and C have für ba§, tva^ fie burd) bid), ben Jüngling, 
fd)on getfjan. Pylades regards the murder of Clytaemnestra 
as a deed grateful to the gods. 

706. et^iC, leiste Suft: in A, B, and C this sentence does not occur. 
Some editions have f)öd)fte, which Düntzer accepts as the 
right reading, remarking „mefentUd) berfdiieben ift ba§ bon 
®oetf)e in ^rofa gern gebraud^te ba§ ©rfte unb ße^fe, ba§ 
51 unb D." But this sense meets the present case very well. 
Notice the expression ber erfte be^te . ., e.g. 6d)iden ©ie 
mir ben erften beften ^r^t ' send me the first doctor you can 
find.' 
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707. an^CttotCn : see note Oll 505. 

708. "^o^f • nevertheless,' i.e. although I was forced by the command 

of the gods to kill her. 

710- SSlttfr ' behest,' as 292. From ©runb in the sense of ' bottoni 
of sea ' we have various expressions, as 311 ©lltnbe tirf)ten ; JU 
©runbe getjen; auf ben ©tunb geraten (of a ship) ; auf bem 
©tunbe fi^en; ben ©runb Verlieren, and feinen ©runb 
finben (of a swimmer) ; einer ^ad^e auf ben ©runb get)en 
( ' get to the bottom of a matter '), etc. 

711. C§ ♦ ♦ (ieti(i)ictx the metaphor is that of an arrow, or a spear, 
directed at an object. The sense is, ' the gods have made the 
house of Tantalus the special object of their anger. ' ©§ is 
often used pleonastically, as in the English ' to lord it ' ' to 
have it out,' etc., e.g. er tvixb e§ !riegen 'he '11 catch it,' e§ 
einem jagen ' to give one a bit of one's mind. ' Cf. the use of 
ein§, e.g. id) berfe^te if)m ein§ tn§ ©efid)! ' I gave him one 
in his face.' The repetition of gerid)tet in the course of two 
lines strikes one as careless. 

715. nimmt ♦ ♦ t)intVC(^t 'can-ies off as a prize ' 'earns.' ©rben 
is used both transitively and intransitively. The construction 
is e§ erbt ber Altern ©egen auf it)re ©öfine. A, B, and 
C have tft erb tief). The sentiment is rather Jewish than Greek. 

720. \>CV'^Ctdt t in one edition berbirbt (probably an emendation by 
Herder). 33erberben is sometimes used as a weak verb. Eve 
says • intransitive strong, transitive weak ; but the strong forms 
are often used for the intransitive. ' U}erborben is the ordinary 
Fast Part. , but one says bie ber b erbte ^ugenb, etc. 

722. <^ä)\V€^iett see on 610. — ^poUctiX see on 563. 

723. ^clpt)i : A, B, and C have 2)el|?if)0§, and the original edition 

(Göschen) of the last Version has 2)el(^f)i§. See prefatory 
note to Act i. and 1609. 

727. bcr UtttCtiti>*frf)en J cf. note on 581. 

729. o<^^^«<)iö = i-'w'f)iö. Cf getreu and gcftreng; also notice getinb, 
gefräßig, geräumig, gefd)miub, gemärtig. 

732. (XU^(^Cie(^i, ' explained,' i.e. tried to discover the meaning-of the 
past and to draw conclusions as to the future, past and future 
being for the wise man ' bound up ' together. — For 8t<tt see 
note on 279. 

734. ^et)nci fid) ^on ♦ ♦ U»C0 1 see note on 6. 

738. aufCVtCQi t see remarks on such Compounds, 508. 

739- ,/5E)^tt bem nad)f(i)lagenben t)ier toeift ^ijIabeS auf ben 
2^em|3el t)in'' (Düntzer). 
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739- gCitoUnöCttf ' by compulsion,' i.e. as prisoners. A, B, and C 
have an bie Pforte \d)oxx gefü!)rt. 

740-3. Notice the essential difference between the assertion of Iphigenia 
(494) that the gods speak to us through out heart, and the 
utilitarian pietism of Pylades, who fancies that the gods speak 
to him through his ^[ug]f)eit — his clever explanations of the 
divine will. These lines are a masterpiece in delineation of 
character. 

745. *^tx t)ict ^^tX^XaiSl^f 'who grievously transgressed. ' The 

reference is to such heroes as Hercules. — Xc^i l<;Ht ituft 

notice that in such cases (cf. 1707) the simple uncompounded 
verb is used, as it is not possible to say either erlegt it)m . . 
auf, or auferlegt tf)m. Cf auferlegt, 738, and see note on 
508. 

746. txi^tix X generally boHenben. 

747. (»ü^cn^ X see note on 502. 
752. Cf. 583. 

754. tnit is governed by entgegen f^rubelnb. Notice the difference 
between f grübeln ( ' to spout out or up ' like a geyser) and 
ftrubeln (' to eddy '). A, B, and C have tüte. au§ . . 

759. ' If there is need of combined powers for action.' 23ebürfen, 
especially in the impersonal ei bebarf, takes more frequently 
the genitive than the accusative ; begel)ren (522) and brau(i)en 
take more frequently the accusative. Cf. mangeln, 129. 

%\XX ^l^at; see 443. 

762. Düntzer says „$öotbilb be§ ^l^labeg n)ar l)tet troljl bcr \itxi 
9^eo|)to(emu§ berebenbe Utt)ffe§ *tm ^>l)iroftet be§ 
(So:pl)ofle§/' The Homeric Odysseus, in whom cunning is 
more than outweighed by courage and loyalty, is perhaps the 
model here, rather than the mean sophistical character gener- 
ally depicted by the tragedians. In the Orestes of Euripides 
a slave thus describes Pylades : ' like Odysseus, of evil wiles 
and silently crafty, but loyal to his friends ; bold in Coming 
to the rescue, skilled in warfare, and a bloodthirsty serpent. ' 

765. fi«!^ na(i^at^eitct t see note on 455. Hercules is perhaps here 
the hero especially meant. Cf. Hör. Od. iii. 3, ' hac arte 
Pollux et vagus Hercules Enisus arces attigit igneas ' ; and 
Ep. II. i. 5 ' Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux, 
Post ingentia facta deorum in templa recepti. ' 

775. The separable prefix t>at (cf. barau§, baran, etc. )adds to the 
verb the meaning of ' in front of,' e.g. barftetlen (' exhibit ' or 
'offer'), barbieten, barreid)en ('present'), barbrtngen 
('offer'), barlegen ('expoimd'), etc. 
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777. That Iphigenia might be an Amazon was rendered probable by 
the fact that the Amazons inhabited a city, Themiscyra, on the 
river Thermodon in Pontus, on the southern shore of the 
Euxine (Black Sea), nearly opposite to the Tauric Chersonese. 
In Eur. /. T. Orestes discovers at once that Iphigenia is an 
Argive, but Pylades douhts the fact. 

783. t)Ctt>Ctib0lt X see note on 720. 

784. iDitbCr ' savage,' probably in both senses of the word, It must 

be supposed that the captives had already learnt from their 
captors the character of the king and their impending doom, 

787. 0e)Ddi)nCt ♦ ♦ MiX see note on 6. 

792. ^en t>U gefaxt: see note on 135. 

796. t>U d^'^f^* Gottfried Hermann, the celebrated scholar, among 

other excellent criticisms on Goethe's play, has pointed out 
that the captives have too much liberty. See on 1368. 

797. tteff* i^ t>l<i^ M^iStiX apparently he does not do so. See 

note on 926. 

SCENE II 

798. Cf. Eur. /. T. 479, where Iphigenia asks TrbBev iroß^ iJKer, cS 

TaXaiircjpOL ^ivoi ; ( ' whence are ye come, O pitiable 

strangers?') ; but in the Euripidean play she knows already 

that they are Greeks, and wishes to learn from what part of 
Greece they come (495). 

801. Cf. below, 926. ' The untying of victims, so as to be left 
ä<p€TOL, free and unrestrained , was part of the rite, because 
a voluntary surrender was thought greatly to enhance the 
value of the offering ' (Paley). In Eur. /.T. 468 Iphigenia 
says, ' Loose the strangers' hands, that they may be no longer 
fettered, being consecrate.' 

803. In Eur. /. T. they show no surprise at her talking Greek. 
Linguistic difficulties form a legitimate subject for comedy 
(and Goethe has been blamed for trenching here too closely on 
the comedian's province), but all serious art presupposes a 
common language. Here we have a Greek expressing in 
German his delight at hearing the welcome tones of his mother- 
language. 

805. Phocis touches on the Gulf of Corinth. See 675. 

810. t)eln lbct>Ärf : see note on 759. 

812. Cf. t)om alten S3anbe löfet ungern ftd) bie 3wnge lo§, 300. 
Such expre£sions are common in Greek. Cf. the stränge 
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metaphor, ' a great ox is Standing on my tongue ' (Aesch. 
Ao-. 36). From ber'£)ängen in the sense of ordaining or 
decreeing (bet ^id)ter bexl^ängte brei S^age ^aft über ben 
©efangenen) comes 33ert)ängni§ ' destiny ' or • fatality.' 

814. ^etfunft: see note on 255. 

817 sq. See on 952.— ®ef<^lrf J see note on 540. — (^ci>tati}i (^at) : 
see on 135. 

824. This fiction oi Pylades is criticised by Hermann (see note on 796) 
as objectless and as impeding the action of the play. In Eur, 
/, 7". Orestes hesitates to reveal his name from the natural desire 
not to bring disgrace on his illustrious family by his impending 
shameful death. But the ßift unb Ätugt)eit of the fiction 
develop the char acter of Pylades, and lead up to the Unfeligei:, 
bu bi[t in glei(i)em ^^all (see 107 1-5) by which the recog- 
nition of Orestes by Iphigenia is introduced. The ingenuity 
of some commentators has discovered fancied meanings in the 
names (Cephalus = 'clever,' from KecpaXr] 'head'!) invented 
by Pylades. In the Odyssey (xi. 165 sq.) Ulysses, before dis- 
covering himself to Penelope, feigns that he is a Cretan. The 
Cretans were (like the Phoenicians) great navigators and 
adventurers, and were notorious as 'liars.' 

831. bc§ föntet^ ^t<tfit an Homeric expression {ßia, jul^pos^ ts). 

835- neigte mi(^ x A, B, and C have \ä) tvax bem älteften immer 
mef)r getüogen. ©eneigt is ' incHned ' from the vertical, 
getDOgen from the horizontal (9}3age= ' a balance '). Both are 
used especially of the feelings. 

840. i)ic^ ^ ^ etfoatUnt see note on 211. 

843. t>at(^C^eUtx see note on 775-— ^« iVCi^V^ J possibly (as LaL 
ätxi) ' you have heard all.' But A, B, and C have ba§ tve'l^t 
bu — with reference merely to the preceding sentence. 

845. As in English, all towns, whether so essentially feminine as 
Roma, Troja, Hamburg, etc. , or masculine as Düsseldorf, or 
so distinctly plural as Athens, Wells, Baden, Sachsenhausen, 
etc., are referred to as e§, cf. unfeUge§ 3Jlt)cen, 967. e§ 
tiegt X for emphatic brevity cf. TroJa fnit, and Dante's no 
less celebrated egli ebbe f [Inf. x. 67). Cf. jie leben, 982. 

847. N oiice reßexive verhs that govern a genitive, e.g. erbarme bicf) 
unfer; er nat)m fid) bc§ A^inbe§ an; be§ rüt)me ber blut'ge 
STl^rann ficf) nid)t, etc. 

849. fc^one feinett see note on 1 741. 

855- jnnt 9i(lUbC X see note on 443. Pylades is not merely actuated 
by the motive of sparing his friend ; he fears that the open- 
hearted Orestes may betray the object of their coming. Notice 
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that Pylades (839) had not been so impnident as to mention 
the conditions under which Apollo had promised his help. 

861-2. t)ei^cn nn^ ♦ ♦ bettfcn: see note on 211.— ©atbatm: 

originally the word ßdpßapoi was not one of contempt, but 
merelymeant 'non-Greek.' In Homer the Trojans (a Pelas- 
gian people) are not called ' barbarians. ' The tragedians 
give them this name. In Latin they are often thus, con- 
temptuously, called ' Phryges. ' 

863. mit feinem Rotten f^tCUnt^e: i.e. Patroclus. Hisbravery 

rather than his beauty is mentioned by Homer, who speaks 
however of the beauty of his eyes (//. xxiii. 66). He was slain 
by Euphorbus and Hector, vvho despoiled him of the armour 
which Achilles had lent him. The death of Achilles is not 
described in the //iad, though it is alluded to (xxi. 278). It 
is mentioned in the Odyssey (xxiv. 36), but it is not stated by 
whom he was slain. The later accounts differ very much. 
The common story is that he was Struck in the heel (the only 
vulnerable part of his body) by an arrow discharged by Paris 
and directed by Apollo. He and Patroclus were buried in the 
same tomb on the shore of the Hellespont. 

864. ju <Biaut> t sc. geworben ; see note on 76. 

865. ^(tiatnet^C^, son of Nauplius, of Euboea, is described by the 

tragedians as a sage and poet, who joined the Greeks in their 
expedition against Troy, and was, through the en\^'- of 
Ulysses, accused of treason and put to death. The story 
is not found in Homer, and is derived probably from the 
Cypria. See Introd. p. xxviii. 

%\at %t\aVX^X^^ X sc. ©oI)n ; a bold Imitation of the 
Greek construction, though it should rather be STelaiTlonS 
5lia£. Quite as bold is be§ 2}atertanbe§ Xag, imitated 
from such Homeric expressions as ' the day of slavery,' etc. 
It means the day of return to one's fatberland {pöcm/j^ov ^juiap), 
and has nothing to do with ' light ' or ' sun. ' Cf. ber %aQ 
be§ 23lut§, 978' 

869. liebet ^etj : see note on 923. 

870. Cf. Hom. Od. V, 306 TpiajULOLKapes Aavaol Kai rerpaKLS . . etc. 

('thrice and four times happy Greeks . .') and Vergil's 
Terque quaterque beati, quis , . contigit oppetere. ' 

874. ^oii refers especially to Zeus and Pallas Athene. The fate of 
the Locrian Ajax is described by Vergil [Aai. i. 42). The 
wanderings of Menelaus and Ulysses and the death of Aga- 
memnon himself are also alluded to. 

878. VSfli^tcntn^ X from the form 9J^t)cen (967) ; cf ^gtftt)en§, 881, 
916 etc., and £t)äen§, 1188. In Eur. /. T. Orestes, when 
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questioned by Iphigenia about Agamemnon, exclaims, ' I 
know not. Refrain from this subject, lady ! ' Here again 
Goethe and Euripides differ widely in their motives. 

88i. bCXMi, 'entrapped,' with an allusion to the ^e^e be§ 
3}erberben§ (917). 

885. fS&oti, 'tidings.' Cf. note on 307. 

887. na<i}t>iXtiiä) t „al§ '^aäjbaün" (Düntzer). A and C have 
bielleirf)t bift bu bte ^oc!)ter eine§ ©aftfreunb§ ober '^lady 
bat§. Cf. gaftfteitnblici) betbunben, 985, in a similar 
question by Orestes. 

889. '^et Ct^e 4. ♦ mctW X cf. the use of Trpwros and ^rimus. A 

and C have the more common ba^ id) ber erfte bin, hex . . 
melbet. 

891. For details see Introduction. Scholars will be reminded of 
many passages in the Greek tragedians. Cf. especially Aesch. 
A^. 1380 sq., and Choeph. 485 sq. 

895. fünft(i(^ fl(^ t)ei?U)lirtenbr 'artfully self-entangling." 

899. According to Aeschylus Clytaemnestra alone slew her husband. 
Sophocles and Euripides make Aegisthus share in the murder. 
See note on 579 ; and as to the weapon used see note on 
1036. — t>^t^Üttt* some take this to mean ' obscurely ' or 
' ingloriously. ' Cf. im bertüovfneu 93}intel, 579. Others, as 
if it were ftd) berif)üllenb, remind one that Caesar veiled his 
head when stabbed, and assert that Goethe had in mind the 
celebrated picture by Timanthes, in which, at the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, Agamemnon was thus represented. But such 
voluntary ' veiling ' is, of course, impossible in the present case. 
It probably has the same sense as the words of Aeschylus, 
alaxP^^ ' • ßovXevToTcnp iv Ka\6fjifMa(nv, i.e. ' shamefully 
wrapped in treacherous envelopments,' and combines the idea 
of an obscure and shameful death with the fact that his face 
was actually enwrapped in the fatal web. 

904. Clytaemnestra was, according to Aeschylus, actuated mainly by 
the desire to revenge the (supposed) death of Iphigenia. Her 
character as depicted in the Agaviemnon and the Choephoroe 
is not without dignity. Paley compares her ' heroic .avowal 
on the plea of justice ' with the mean cowardly character of 
Aegisthus, who was influenced only by personal motives. 

907. enif (i^Utbioi^ * imperf. subjunctive. With the foUowing lines 
cf, 424 sq. 

914. \1c^t ♦ ♦ in§ ^tX% \ see note on 193. 

919. In Eur. /. T. {660 sq. ) Orestes says, ' Who is this maiden ? How, 
like a Greek, she asked us about the Trojan woes and the 
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return of the Achaeans . . and how she pitied the ill-fated 
Agamemnon and inquired of me about his wife and children ! ' 

923;.' liehet ^^t^ * cf. 869. This is possibly merely the Homeric 
(piXov ^Top or (piXr] Kpadirj. (In Homer <pi\os ' dear ' is used 
of parts of the body where we sbould merely use a possessive 
pronoun. ) But in Eur. /. T. 344 Iphigenia addresses her heart 
as cD Kapdia ToKaiva ('Owretched heart!'), and probably 
Goethe had this passage in mind. Cf. Medea, 1242, 1244. 
As Prof. Kock reminds us, Aristophanes ridicules the ex- 
pression in his Acharnians (485, etc.). Cf. also Plautus 
Capt. 636, where the slave Tyndarus bids his throbbing 
heart to ' go and crucify itself. ' A, B, and C do not give this 
exclamation, but have instead Ste!t)' bu, SOÜnerba, mir mit 
SGßei§l)eit bei. For a similar alteration see note on 218. 

924. i>etn <^itxxK * * cnt^c^eniUmtn t see note on 455. 



ACT III 

SCENE I 

926. At the end of Act ii. Sc. i. Pylades says to Orestes, „et)' fie mit 

btr fptid)t, tteft' i($ bid^ nod)." He does not seem to have 
carried out his Intention. We are also left in some perplexity 
as to where Orestes has been ever since he left the stage ; 
whether he has been alone, or with guards ; whether Iphigenia 
now finds him on the spot where she had left Pylades ; 
and what has become of Pylades, who is already unfettered, 
It is scarcely conceivable that both the prisoners are on the 
stage, at different ends, during the whole of the last scene, and 
are discovered in these positions at the beginning of a new 
Act. Doubtless such neglect of external form to some extent 
justifies critics in calling the play ' undramatic. ' — ^Ü) tdfc 

^eine ^an'be : see note on 801. 

927. %ntn ^Ciä^en t see note on 443. 

930. Most commentators quote Sh^kespease {I^omeo andjuliet, V. iii. )— . 

How oft when men are on the point of death 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A light'ning before death. 

937. aufd^^tad^tr ' incensed,' as 874. 

939. f^otget^in ; see note on i6i. 
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942. fhfeifte, 'might graze or brush against,' i.e. with his garment. 
Images of the household gods [Oeol irar^i^oi, Penates) were 
set around thehearth in Greek and Roman houses. Cf. 1612. 

945. bie \1(iX mix ♦ ♦ tni^t^ttXhxin^Ci X see note on 40. See also 

note on 455. What difference would it make in the sense 
ifit were bie ü)-c mir entgegen . . bringet? 

946. t>on i^lUxn \)txx cf. bon 5llter§ I}er, 510. 

947- i>Ä^ ittttte ^Crj is the same as the more common ba§ ^nnerfte 
(1171, 1187, etc.). Cf. im tiefften ^erjen (1172). ^er^ im 
^erjen occurs in one of Goethe's Sieber. Cf. Cor Cordium, 
the inscription on Shelley' s tombstone. 

952. Notice that Iphigenia refused to reveal herseif to Pylades (817). 
She seems instinctively drawn to her unknown brother, and 
promises to him, though a stranger, what she had not only for 
some twenty years refused to the barbarian king, but had been 
unwilling to grant Pylades, though a Greek. — ^^^O X poetical 
for je^t. 

956. ftUUltltf ' mutely ' — expressive of the cold sinister silence of 
their reception. Cf. mit falter, frember ©d)reden§t)anb er= 
märtet (278). 

957- iHttö X on the question of her age see Introd. p. xxx. note. 

958. f^CU^tt ♦ mostly of animals ; but it is often möre picturesque 
than fd^ürf)tern. Here it gives the idea of a timid hind, and 
suggests the coming sacrifice. 

961. jDl))tU^ X here probably in the sense of ' heaven.' But in older 
Greek mythology Mount Olympus (about 8000 ft. high) was 
conceived to be the actual abode of the (third dynasty of) the 
gods and demigods. The heaven stormed by the Giants was 
Olympus itself, not the sky. Düntzer is in error when he 
says „bafe bie gelben ber 93ormelt im Olt)mp mot)nen, ift 
eine ben Wiiizxi frembe, nad) iinfrer älteften ©age xn 
2a}alf)atta gebitbete 3}or[teIIung.'^ 

966. %xantn X see on 24. 

967. i>U fÄ0ft*j^ J a Greek expression, e.g. Matth. xxvL 64, xxvii. 

II, etc. 
UnfcU^e^ ^\^Ctnx see note on 845. 

968. %(ini<l\^ (^nitl X Atreus and Thyestes. 

970. Cf. bie 8(^langenl}äu^ter fd}üttelnb (1136). Notice the 
force of Un in such words as Unfraut, Untier, Unmenfd), 
Unmefen, e.g. im ©ebirge treiben Söanbiten itjr tlnmefcn. 

972-3. ^lnt>e§lfitt^ct: Denzel remarks, ,,bon ^'inbe§finbern (Oreft, 
^ptjigenie) tonnte fie eigentlid) erft am (5cf)(u[fe biejeS 
5luftritt§ reben." But we need not be quite so f:pi^finbig. 
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SöcC()fCtlt>Ui i not • intermittent fury ' (as 93}ed)felftebet), but 
' mutual fury' (as 2[öed)felt)eirat ' intermarriage '). It is 
possibly an Imitation of dXX-r)\o(p6vovs fxavias, ' mutual- 
murderous madnesses ' (Aesch. A^. 1557; Dind. ). 

973- SWt J see note on 443. 

975. The ' darkness of horror ' had prevented her (918) from hearing- 

the rest of the story from Pylades, who had passed himself off 

(824) as the brother of Orestes. 

977. tKt^ f)Olt>C ^int> t in the Iphigenia at Aulis of Euripides the 
child Orestes is present at the sacrifice of his sister, who, 
holding him in her arms, thiis addresses him : ' Brother, 
though but small ally for those who love thee, join thy tears 
with niine and beg our father not to kill thy sister.' In Eur. 
/. T. (834) Iphigenia says that when she departed from home 
she left him 'a tender babe in the arms of his nurse.* 

— ^etelnft: 669. 

980. *^t^ ^tfCt^ttuS : Lake Avernus (now Lage Averno), near 
Cumae, fills the crater of an extinct volcano. In the Augustan 
age Agrippa connected it with the Lucrine Lake, which in 
1538 was filled up by the rise of the volcanic hill Monte 
Nüovo. The name is possibly derived from the Gk. äopvo^ 
('birdless'), the belief having prevailed (as in the case of 
Glendalough in Ireland) that birds attempting to fly across it 
were killed by the mephitic vapours. On its banks, according to 
old myths, dwelt the fabulous Cimmerians (the original inhabi- 
tants of the Tauric Chersonese were also called Cimmerians) in 
perpetual darkness. In a cave on the south shore of Avernus 
lived the Cumaean Sibyl, visited by Aeneas (Verg. Aen. vi. ). 
At the inner extremity of the cave is the ' bocca dell' Inferno,' 
known to most tourists. It was through this cave (described 
by Vergil as a mighty temple) that Aeneas entered Hell. The 
Word ' Avernus ' is used by Latin poets as a synonym of 
Hell, or Death. Cf. 5Re§e be§ 3]etberben§, 917. 

982-4. This exquisite passage was one which especially roused the 
wrath of the Zürich ' Patriarch ' Bodmer, who savagely 
criticised the Iphigenie. The 2ooth anniversary of Bodmer's 
birth was last year (1898) celebrated in Zürich by his admirers. 
— 3>*'^i'^ ♦ see notes on 324, 500. 

985. Cf. note on 887. 

990. That a ' sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things * 
is a sentiment found in many writers. Shakespeare speaks of 
comparing 'dead happiness with living woe' [Rieh. III. iv. iv. ). 
Boethius teils us that ' the unhappiest kind of ill-fortune is to 
have been happy and to be so no longer' — a passage which 
probably suggested Dante' s * nessun maggior dolore . .' (Inf. 
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V. 121). Cf. Eur. f.T. 1120 jueraßaXXeL 5' €v8aL/jLovia' rb 
d^ IX€T evTvxlav KaKovcrdai dvarols ßapus aldou {' but prosperity 
changes, and to fare ill after happiness is for mortals a 
grievous existence'). 
996. tojcbctf ♦ ♦ tvchctt „eine altbeutfdtie, butrf) ben Q^offtfdien 
.spornet 3uxüc!gerufeue 6^tad)form für tüebeu . . nody 
(Weber). A, B, and C give the sense rather niore distinctly : 
fie fei ben ©öttern übertaffen. -Hoffnung unb O^urd^t ]t)ilft 
bem 2}erbred^er nid)t. 
999- ii)t ciQcn f&txiit cf. an feinem ^^leifdie, 383. 
1002. <^<i)tl>ittQCn t cf. ^itticfie, 665. The word is only used in 
elevated language, mostly in the plural, also in a figurative 
sense as here. Cf. bie ©d)tt)ingen be§ ©eifteg, be§ 
335inbe§, etc. 
1005. ill§ : notice the direc/io?i expressed by the accusative, which 
we cannot so easily give with such verbs as ' conceal ' ' save * 
etc. See note on 6, and cf. 1225 and 1581. 

1007. CV (bein 3]^unb) ^atf ♦ ♦ i Orestes feels instinctively com- 
pelled to reveal everything to his unknown sister. Cf. note 
on 952. 

1009. i>rt J see note on 56. In the account of the return of Orestes, 
and the death of Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, Goethe has 
mainly followed Sophocles. 

loii. (Bä)tPäi)ett „i)ier (5cf)iT)ager, öfter (Stf)tt)iegert)ater'' 
(Denzel). For ^itOptyin^ see note on 644. ©d)tuieger 
and ©d^mä gerin are also sometimes confounded. 

loiy sq. Ut%i>Ct^Cf)Cttf which generally means ' unprovided,' is 
sometimes used (as 1900) for unertpartet or unberl^offt. 
In the Elect?-a of Sophocles the old ' Paedagogos,' who eight 
years before ^ had taken the child Orestes to Phocis and now 
returns with the two friends, relates to Clytaemnestra how 
her son had been killed in a chariot-race, and soon after- 
wards Orestes comes on the stage bearing an urn in which 
are supposed to be his own ashes. — Cl^CftCttö ♦ cf. ^gift]t)en§ 
(881), 5m^cenen§ (878). 

1027 This incident, as well as that of the dagger (1036), is due to 
Goethe's Imagination, although thebloodstains are mentioned 
by Aeschylus and Euripides. A, B, and C have oft gef d}euerte 
©teine ( ' oft-scrubbed stones'). In Aeschylus it is Pylades 
who urges Orestes to the deed, but in Sophocles Electra 
incites him and utters exulting words when she hears the 
shrieks of her mother. 

1 Homer says eight. See Introd. p. xxx. note. The scholiast on the Electra 
says twenty. This is evidently amistake. Accepting 1184 B.c. for the fall of Troy, 
and 1183 for Agamemnon's death, Clytaemnestra was killed about 1175, and the 
date of events of our play would be about 1167 b.c. 
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1032. Cf. on 615. 

1035- ^ticf^Ct^Ot'^en is a bold but successful creation. The step- 
mother {fXTjrpvLd) was in ill-repute among the Greeks. Cf. 
IxriTTip ä,ixrjTU)p (' a mother who is no mother'). Notice the 
Strange German expression eine Ütabenmutter.— textttetcit 
and genitive : see note on 1743. Notice that the verse has 
six feet, like the iambic trimeter of Greek tragedy. 

1036-7. These lines do not occur in the older versions. The idea 
was probably suggested to Goethe by a passage in Euripides 
(/. T. 823) in which ' Pelops' ancient spear ' is mentioned, 
The ordinary version is that Agamemnon was slain with an 
axe. In the Electra (485) Sophocles speaks of ' the ancient 
double-edged axe ' used at the murder, Cf. ' at hunc hberta 
securi Divisit medium, fortissima Tyndaridarum ' (Hör. Sat. 
I. i. 99). Of his unfinished Ipkigenie von Delphi Goethe 
says, „@tettra . . erfc!)eint in bem 2:em^et be§ 51^d1I unb 
tüibmet bie graufame %%i, bie fo biet Unl^eil in ^eto^S' 
§aufe angeri(i)tet." Aeschylus, however, speaks of the 
sword {^i<pos) of Aegisthus [Choeph. loii). The idea of 
fatahty attaching to a certain weapon is, perhaps, more used 
by modern writers (as by Grillparzer in his Ahnfrau), but 
was not unknown to the Greek tragedians. Ajax, according 
to Sophocles, killed himself with the sword of Hector, and 
Jocaste in the Phoenissae of Euripides Stabs herseif with the 
sword with which her son Eteocles had been slain by his 
brother. 

1039. Düntzer well compares the Homeric description of heaven 

[Od. vi. 42 sq. ). — i)eit tHttClt ^<I0 is cognate accusative, 
' pure life.' 

1040. itntnct ttcum = fi(j^ immer neu bilbenben. „5Xu§bru(f 

be§ leid)ten ätt)etif(i)en ßeben§ ber ©öttet" (Denzel). 

1044. I do not know that a flame was kept perpetually burning in the 
sanctuary of any Greek deity except Hestia (Lat. Vesta), 
whose sacred hearth usually stood in the Prytaneum ( ' town- 
hair). Fire from this hearth was taken by founders of 
colonies, and if extinguished the sacred flame was re-lit 
only by means of friction or burning-glasses. 

1052. 0(iteilt>f 'fermenting.' The putrefying blood is supposed to 
give forth vapours which take the form of a phantom. 

1054. In a terrible scene Aeschylus makes the ghost of Clytaemnestra 
appear and call upon the sleeping Furies (who groan and 
mutter in their sleep) to awake and renew their pursuit of 
Orestes (Eum. 94 sq. ). Notice the irregulär rhythm of the 
foUowing Verses, and the broken line bet SP^utter ©eift, 
denoting the intense emotion of the Speaker. 

I 
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1058. For the Furies see note on 581. Compare Milton's description 
of Death as a vulture [P. L. x.). A and B have tt)ie ein 
t)ungtig ^eer t)on ©eiern. 

1061. ^\ii>ciUit not 'despair' (3}er3tt)eif(ung), but the agonising 

doubt as to the motives that have led to a deed such as 
matricide. 

1062. This vapour is not (as 1062) the • Woody breath ' of the Furies 

described by Aeschylus [Eum. 137), by which they scorch 
the fugitive, but a vaporous glooni which they draw after 
them from the regions of Acheron, the infernal river. 
Within the eddies of this cloud (the misty consciousness of 
guilt) the endless contemplation of the deed looms ever 
larger and rolls ever nearer towards the culprit, like some 
winged monster (as in 1002) ' flapping its dark pennons 
round his cowering head.' Cf. 551-3. 

1067. Cf. ber ©rbe [df)öner, grüner Se^^td) foH fein 2:ummet= 
^la^ für i3art)en fein (587}. Homer represents the Furies 
as called up from the depths of Erebos, and entitled to 
' tread the god-sown earth ' as avengers by the com- 
mission of some deadly sin. — ttCtCtt t for betreten; see 
on 561. — oottbcfdtt perhaps with special reference to 
Demeter (Ceres), 

1074. See note on 824. 

1080. %\XX '^(iVitf ' as a snare. ' See note on 443. Notice again that 
Orestes instinctively feels Iphigenia not to be a 'stranger.' 
See note on 952. The broken line fei ^di)xi)cit indicates a 
pause. 

1088. Ctflttbetj 2nd pers. pl. 

1089. In Eur. /. T. when Orestes asks Iphigenia ' Wliat tomb will 

receive me when I die ? ' she answers, ' Sacred fire within (the 
temple) and a broad-mouthed chasm of rock.' Possibly 
after the body had been burnt on the Moloch-fire the charred 
remains were cast into a rocky chasm. Goethe conceives 
the bleeding body to be cast from a crag on to the shore. 
Distinct allusions to Moloch- or sun-worship will be found in 
Eur. /. T. 626, 685, 1155 and 1207 (Paley's edition). 

1093. Hermann, perhaps rightly, says that it is not natural that 
Orestes should withdraw as soon as he has revealed himself. 
But he only steps aside, perhaps, buried in his thoughts, and 
has no suspicion how his words have affected Iphigenia. A 
and B do not give et Cntfctttt fic^* 

1097. bit an l>iC ^änt^C : see note on 73. The three earlier ver- 
sions, in which this monologue differs very materially from our 
text, give fotC ber 3)^enfd) bie ©ötter n)ot)( bitten? ©ein 
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!ü£)nfter 33iun[d) reicht ber ©nabe, bcr fcf)ünften Xod^tex 
3übi§, nid)t an bie -^niee. The truth and beauty of the 
conception are much enhanced by the alteration of @nabe 
into drfüllung. The ' gigantic form ' resembles that of Copia 
(' Abundance') with her Hörn of Plenty. 

iioo, att t^CtÜt ÜdCttttrt^ : notice the use of an in many cases 
where we should say 'in,' e.g. after reid), arm, ftarf, etc., 
and after verbs denoting recognition, gain, loss, want, etc. 
—fcnni = er! ennt. 

1107. tt^CItttf 'whereas' or 'while. ' 2Bäi^renb and "tvo are more 

commonly used in this sense. Cf — 

^et^ret Bilbung unb ^arbe bodj audq ber Blute bes Wein^ods, 
VOenn bie Beere gereift ITlenfdjen unb (Sötter entjücft 

(Goethe, J^öm. Eleg.). 

<^itxn'' ttnl> 9Jebcl<)ttlttC X A, B, and C have geftirnte §ülle, 

1108. geirjtffmt cf. 307, 377. 

II 12. fie txix^%tx(^f ' seizing them defiantly.' For the force of er 
see note on 130. Notice that it converts trogen into a transi- 
tive verb governing the accusative. 

11 14. gcttic^eu: here with accusative. See note on 260, A, B, and 

C give here a curious passage which is worth quoting, though 
rightly erased by Goethe : au§ bem Slute .ip^ajintS fpro^te 
bie fdjönfte 33tume, bie ©d)Jt)eftern ^t;)a*eton§ tpeinten Xx^- 
Ud^en 33aljam, iinb mir fteigt au§ ber (^tern ^lut ein 
3^ei§ ber Errettung, ^xx^ ^um f(i)attenreid)en iBaum 
^nofpen unb 2Bud]§ I}at 

1115. i>cn ^^Oriitw ^t^ ♦ ♦; „h^ie bem S^reunbe ber Sd)atten 

be§ ^^reunbe§" (Denzel). Notice the use of the definite article 
where we prefer the indefinite, e.g. burd) ein gute§ SBort ber 
grauen (213). Possibly Goethe had a passage of Homer in 
mind where the shade of Patroclus, which appears to Achilles 
in a dream, fades away ' like smoke ' under his embrace. 
Iphigenia cannot well refer directly to this, as she knew 
nothing of it. Cf Hom. Od. xi. 206, and ' Ter conatus ibi 
collo dare brachia circum, Ter frustra comprensa manus 
effugit imago' (Verg. Aen. vi. 700), of which btcifad) 
fd)tUCt5li(^Ct seems a reminiscence. See also Eur. /. T. 
482, quoted in note on 1510. The next line has six feet. 

1123. VX\i XiX^itXi, 'by no means ' — a rather prosaic expression 
much affected by Goethe. Cf 2064. For the termination 
cf. bannen, tx)annen, borten. 

1125. in beinclt Sc^teiet: i.e. the veil of a maiden priestess of 
Artemis. The idea that it may refer to the veil presented to 
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Ulysses by Leucothea [Od. v. 346) is rightly rejected by 
Düntzer. For the accusative cf. 1581 and 1005. 

1126. ^et ^mmetU)ac^Cn : see note on 581. Sophocles (i?/^^/ra) 
calls them ' ever vvatchful. ' 

1 1 29. For Cf)Cttt see note on 86. In the Electra of Sophocles ( 491 ) we 
have xa\/c67roi'S 'Epti'us (' brazen-footed Erinys '). The sense 
is here ' unwearied. ' 

1132. In the Eumenides the ghost of Clytaemnestra sa3's to one of the 
Furies, who are moaning in their sleep, ' you are pursuing 
wild beasts in dream, and yelping like a dog.' Possibly 
Goethe's orci^tid)C^ @Ctci(^tCt is a reminiscence of the 
passage in the same play (561), where the avenging deity is 
said to laugh at the guilty man as he strives to escape. 
Cf. ' God shall laugh them to scorn. ' 

1137. ' Stirring up dust from all sides,' i.e. in their tumultuous haste. 
In this conncxion notice the odd expression, fid) au§ bem 
©taube mad)en (*to get clear away,' possibly 'out of the 
dust and tumult of the conflict'). But A, B, and C have 
'bzw ©taub t)Dn if)rcn ^äu^tetn fd)üttelnb, which gives 
rather a different picture. 

1142. What Goethe had in his mind was, I think, the lurid scene 
which Dante gives us of Acheron [Inf. iii.) and the Stygian 
marsh. bctt tttrttteit iSd^citt is exactly Dante's ' lo fioco 
lume,' and buti^ "Sian^ Utti) CiUalm corresponds to ' per 
r aer nero e per la nebbia folta ' (ix, 7). A, B, and C have 
gelben matten ©d£)ein. 

1146. @cfd)icf « see note on 540. These lines remind one of Eur. 
/. T. 561 sq. 

1148. OCfeIXe t>4(J) nid)t ♦ ♦: nt. ' do not associate thyself with . .' 
Compare the passage in Euripides ((9r. 264) where Iphigenia 
endeavours to embrace Orestes. He exclaims, ' Touch me 
not ! As one of my Furies thou claspest me round to hurl me 
down to Tartaras.' 

II 50 sq. (S(!()abcnftCUbe is malicious joy at the misfortune ((5d)aben) 
of others, — Notice singular Avords which correspond to Eng- 
lish plurals, e.g. Slfdje, (5d)ere, Sriüe, .g)o[e, etc. 2if<^e 
means the ashes of oblivion and resignation which cover 
over and finally smother in the soul the ' coals of fire ' of 
remorseful guilt. In the soul of Orestes still live the last 
glowing embers of the terrific conflagration that had con- 
sumed the family of Tantalus. Düntzer is doubtless right in 
saying ,,!eine§tt)eg§ liegt bem ©an^en ein ^ilb t)Dn einem 
nieberbrennenben ^aufe gu ©runb." The word ^«tti^ 
has misled some commentators. — \>tV%\\\X\V^^Xi is used here 
reflectively, like fid) aufbrennen. 
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II 54. ^0ÜC is of course constantly used for Hades or Tartarus (as 
1143, 1165, etc.), but the idea of the sülphurous pit is 
biblical (Rev, xxi. 8, etc.). It occurs again in 1235. A 
remark of Bodmer. who severely criticises this passage, con- 
tains some truth, although it lends no point to his sarcasm. 
' The ancients,' he says, ' give us mythological creations ; the 
moderns exercise their ingenuity in metaphorical and alle- 
gorical descriptions of natural phenomena. ' The fact that 
modern poetry is less plastic and sculpturesque than Greek 
poetry gives the former a vast advantage. See Lessing, in 
his Laocoon, where he annihilates the maxim ut pictura poesis. 

1160. (S(^re(f en^^dttei^ : see note on 581. For the scorching 
breath of the Furies see note on 1062. 

1162. In Homer we find only one Gorgo — a fearful phantom in Hades 
((9(f. xi, 633). Hesiod mentions three (daughters of Phorcys), 
Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. He places them in the far 
gloom of the West. Later they were transferred to Mount 
Atlas. They had wings, brazen claws, and serpents for hair. 
In later times they were sometimes confounded with the 
Furies. The head of Medusa (who alone of the three was 
mortal) was cut off by Perseus, and placed by Athene in the 
centre of her aegis. It turned to stone all that beheld it. 

1164. The mother's voice calls down to Tartarus to awalce the Furies. 
See note on 1054. 

1167. Z>V^m)^\X^ : see note on 961. 

1168. e^ tUf 1 1 this doubtless is to be referred to be§ a)^utter= 

bliite§ (Stimme, though the impersonal form lends the phrase 
a vague terror which would be lost in fie ruft. He hears a 
cry for vengeance, whether the voice of his mother or that of 
the Furies he cannot discern. 

1169. See note on II 48. 

11 70. The voice of his unknown sister reminds him ' terribly* of that 

of his mother. Düntzer, however, rejects this scornfully, 
and says, „©oetl}e benft nur an bie geheime ©emalt, bic 
i]f)n 3ur ©djmefter 3iet)t." Cf. note on 952. 

X172. t^ $c40t fi«1^ ♦ ♦: at the end of the line in later editions a 
Colon is placed, and in this case the sense would be ' tbv 
innermost heart teils thee that I am your sister. ' But surcly 
the punctuation of the older versions is far better : e§ jeic^t 
fict) bir im tiefften ^erjen an. Oreft ! ^d) bin'§ ! . . ^ 

1174. %\\,\ in Eur. /. T. (803) it is Iphigenia who is incredulous and 
exclaims, ' You my brother ! will you not cease talking such 
folly !' With (a^ J S^XXi'VOt^X compare the passage from 
Euripides given in note on 1148. 
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1176. Jason, after his return to Greece with Medea, intended to 
marry Creusa, or Glauce, daughter of the Corinthian king 
Creon. Medea thereupon sent her children to her rival with a 
diadem, for a bridal gift, and a poisoned garment, which burst 
into flame and burnt her to death. Having then murdered 
the children, Medea fled away to Athens in a chariot drawn 
by dragons. • See the Medea of Euripides and the fine play 
on the same subject by Grillparzer. 

1178. When the centaur Nessus was shot by Hercules, he bade 
Deianira, Hercules' wife, preserve some of his blood as a 
love-charm. She, jealous of lole, steeped a garment in this 
poisoned blood and gave it to her husband. In his agony 
Hercules bade his son Hyllus lead him to Mount Oeta in 
Thessaly, where he built himself a funeral pyre, and passed 
in fire, amidst claps of thunder, up to Olympus. 

1184. ein 9(lat>: „beftänbiger 3Becf)feI bon f^reube unb ©dimerä" 
(Denzel). Some see in it a reference to Ixion's wheel. The 
metaphor is common, e.g. e§ ge'f)! mir tT)ie ein 3iab im 
Äo^f ^erum. 

1188. Sl)ilen^: „eine fel^r füf)ne ©enitibbilbung" (^üntzer). The 
genitives ^itgiftl)en§, 3D^t)cenen§, Dre[ten§, etc., from the 
forms ^giftt), 9Jlt)cen, Oxeft, etc. , are not quite so bold as 
ßt)äen§ from ßt)äu§. This name of Bacchus, or Dionysus, 
probably means the ' Loosener,' i.e. the god of licence, and 
is especially appropriate here. C has ber UTlbänbige @ott. 
The Bacchae, priestesses of Dionysus, were not famed for 
maidenly reserve — their profession indeed made it impossible. 
These lines do not appear in A and B. 

1192. i>em SieOftCtt ♦ ♦ txt^ il^a^X'i^i X a good example of the con- 
struction noticed in note on 73. AVe are obliged to use some 
awkward expansion, such as ' the head of him who is the dearest 
thing . , , ' so as to give what is contained in the ambiguous 
gender of bem ßtebften. 

1197. Parnassus, the highest mountain of the ränge bearing the same 
name, with its two peaks Tithorea and Lycorea, shuts in 
Delphi on the north. From between two of its lower cliffs 
(Nauplia and Hyamplia) issues the celebrated Castalian 
stream. — ^olbttC : here probably ' glorious ' or 'beautiful' 
— not ' sunlit ' or ' golden-fruited.' See note on 696. Cf. 
' qui te fruitur credulus aurea' (Hör.) and xpva^T] 'A(f>podirr} 
(' golden Aphrodite '), 

1201. fi^dne 9tt)tnpi)cx „£)iana l)at immeT 9^t)m^t)en ju 
33egtcttetinnen" (Denzel). „(^r glaubt in if)r eine lüfterne 
9^t)m:p!)e 311 fe^en, eine ber 3aot>geno|finnen ber 2)iana" 
(Düntzer). Certainly Artemis was attended by nymphs, 
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but so also was Venus {Hör. Od. i, 4) and Bacchus, and 
Pan, and Silenus, and the Satyrs. It is possible that the 
Word here has an allusion to the attendants of Bacchus 
(rather than Artemis), but I believe, and I find the belief 
confirmed by Goethe's latest German biographer (Meyer), 
that Goethe borrowed the expression from Shakespeare, and 
that a part at least of Orestes' address to Iphigenia is 
modelled upon Hamlet' s address to Ophelia, beginning with 
the words ' Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins remember'd.' 
The sarcasm of Orestes has none of that inimitable toying 
with despair and that ' unmeant bitterness * which {as in 
Hamlet and King Lea?-) ' forces together thoughts so unlike 
each other,' at which one ' feels within a sweet recoil of love 
and pity ' ; Orestes is terribly in earnest ; but I think that a 
comparison of the two scenes will detect unmistakable 
resemblances. 
1211, tvei^ H)n JUtCd^t: this is generally taken to mean ' advise 
him how to effect our escape, ' But there is, I think, no 
doubt that it is sarcastic, and means ' take him in hand,' i.e. 
' give him a lesson in love-making. ' Prof. Kock seems to 
understand it thus : he translates it, tx^^eve koI -rraiZev^ vlv, 
fiides 5' e/x^ (' seek him and give him a lesson, and leave me 
alone ' ). The word could scarcely mean to give advice or 
confer with a person. A, B, and C have tDcnn bu gefällig 
bift, \o rette meinen Q^reunb, i. e. ' if you are so lavish 
of your favours, turn your attention to my friend and save 
htm.' For fd)OtlCtl and the genitive see note on 1743. 

1215. 0, nc\)mi ♦ ♦ : sc. it)r ©öttet, as in 1916. — i^tn: see note 

on 73, 
1219. tCitcie \)\CX\^CXX cf. notes on 6 and 1005. 
1221. t^av^efiettt jum ^pUtX see notes on 775 and 443. 
1226. $U ®t?U«t>et see note on 710. — ftiftC : see note on 556. 

1229. I^etoe0tfa(i^te Sitte, 'traditional custom.' This refers 
especially to the murder of Chrysippus, and the fratricidal 
hatred of Atreus and Thyestes. See note on 343 sq. 

1231 sq. Cf. 'Why should'st thou be a breeder of sinners? . . 

Get thee into a nunnery' [Hamlet). 
1235. (S(i^)t)Cfd^ful|n see note on 1154. In A, B, and C there is 

more sequence : tierberblidjer al§ ba§ ©etnürm, \>(x^ qu§ 

Xitm fiebenben ©djtüefelfditüamm' fid) jeugt, ift tDa§ bon 

iin§ entf^tingt. 

1237. ^a^ tDftten^e @ef({)le({)t : i.e. the race of Tantalus. 

1240. Cf. note on 1170. Both Sophocles and Aeschylus represent 
Clytaemnestra as piteously appealing for mercy. Aeschylus 
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[Choeph. 896) makes her even disclose her breast and ex- 
claim, ' Refrain, O son, and reverence this breast, on which thou 
ofttimes slumbering didst suck rieh milk with toothless gums. ' 

1243. UtK\»iii'^CX ©Cifi : ^ee note on 636.— ^efii^Ioffcn: see note 

on 355- 
1245. hcWoot^tittit ' be present at' (Fr. öi-m/^^r ^). 
1255, attcitt at the beginning of a sentence often means *only.' 

Here it means ' alone,' — ^t^lt^ ♦ see note on 31. 



SCENE II 

1258. nO(i^ eittCttt sc. $Bec]f)et. He dreams that he is in the lower 
World and has been drinking draughts of oblivion from the 
river Lethe. See note on 43. 

1260. bCt ^ram^f i)e§ ^Chcn^X the • spasm of life. Cf. 'hfe's 
fitful fever.' A, B, and C have bet böfe ^'ampf. — For 
f-|)ÜtClt see note on 1507. 

1262. i^itX^t^thtttt ' surrendered. ' His life, welling forth from his 
heart, surrenders itself like a small tributary stream to the 
great calm river of Oblivion, flowing down to the eternal 
gloom of death. 

1264. gefctilid ♦ ♦ fl(3^ Kadett: lit. 'agreeably refresh himself.* 
The expression is rather unusual and not very attractive. It 
is, however, impossible to take gefäEig with la^t, which would 
be too hackneyed an expression ; moreover B gives in eurer 
SttHe labt gefällige 9iut)e ben umgetriebenen (Sotin ber 
erbe. 

1268. This vision of peace and reconciliation, following the recital of 
so many horrors, is likened by Schiller to a resolved discord 
(aufgelöfte S)i[fonan3). It comes impresslvely immediately 
after the violent outburst at the end of the last scene. 

1272. &l()nticl^: b. 1^. einanber, toegen ber a}errt)anbtf(i)att (Denzel). 
The reading göttergleid) unb ^dltinUct) gives an objectless 
repetition and ruins the sense. 

1276. Me ^nahtnx see 380 sq. 

128 1. The metre of the following lines resembles that of an iambic 
dimeter, composed of two 'measures,' each of two iambi. 
But Goethe introduces an unaccentuated syllable at the end of 
the first or second measure, or at the end of both. 

1285. ttfiigt fl(^ J this ' middle ' or 'reflexive' form of expression 
should be especially noticed. Cf. lebf)aft träumt fid)'§ unter 
biejem S3aum (Schiller). ~2)a§ 33ud) lieft fid) leidet ('easy 
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reading ').—(£§ fäl}rt ft(f) gitt.— 2)a§ tütrb fid) iDot)I ^patet 
finben. 

1288. tfCt f^Cittbfd)rtft J notice that Id§ is also used, especially in 

ordinary language, with the accusative, e.g. iDir tüoiien it)n 
Io§ tDerben.— ^en 33öfen finb [ie lo§, bie 33öfen finb ge- 
blieben {Faust). 

1289, When his father left Mycenae onthe Trojan expedition Orestes 

was yet a ' tender babe in the arms of his nurse. ' See note 
on 977. Agamemnon was murdered probably on the day of 
his return. For the possible date see footnote to 1017, 

1295. f^^t: addressing both, 

1297. * The greeting of murder was the certain watchword.' The 
only sure watchword by which members of the house of 
Tantalus recognised their relationship was the salutation of 
murder — not, of course, the salutation ' murder ! ' A and B 
have auf ©rben mar in unferm ipau§ ber SSillfomm— 
%oh (notice, not bet SßVtllf omm : %üh). C has tvav e§ 
ein ©ru^ gum %ob. To take i»c§ 9Wotbc§ as dependent 
on Sofung is wrong. 

1302-4. '3>ev %itCt i.e. Tantalus. — "bd^ i^ * * depends loosely 
on the preceding fül)rt mid). — S^aUpt t see note on 268. 
— Stt fdaU : cf 311. 

1308. t>Ct ^ett>cnhvtt^i t dative case, 'Have riveted tortures on 
to . . ' These lines contain a distinct reminiscence of passages 
in the Prometheus of Aeschylus. — bie Ü^Cttttä-C^t^gcn : 

not merely bie 5lIImäd)ti9en. The word expresses the over- 
weening pride and power of the younger (Olympian) gods. 
The tortures of Tantalus are described by Homer {Od. xi. 
582 sq. ). 



SCENE III 

1310 sq. He imagines that Iphigenia and Pylades have come down to 
join him in the lower world. — nOClf> fel^lt ^Xttixax cf 
1225. — i)ie eiltet i.e. the only one yet remaining on earth. 
Cf 1145. 

1313. Sudden death was attributed to the shafts of Apollo, not in his 
later character as Sun-god, but as the ' Destroyer. ' In Aesch. 
Ag. 1081 his name is derived from d-rrdWiifu ' I destroy. ' As 
the father of Asclepius and as ' Paeeon ' Apollo was perhaps 
also the ' Healer,' but this title may also mean the 'Striker.' 
In the Iliad his shafts bring the plague on the Achaeans. 
In the case of women it is often Artemis that sends sudden 
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death. Cf. Hom. Od. iii. 279 sq. and xi. 172. When death 
is sent as a punishment the shafts are not ' geiitle ' but ' bitter ' 
(Hom. //. i. 46, vi, 205). 

1315. The original reading was fotmilt (as in A, B, and C), but the 
majority of the editors of the Weimar edition authorised f omm, 
which is perhaps an emendation of Herder' s. It is a matter 
of little importance. 

1317. ©efd^ltJiftet: i.e. Apollo and Artemis. Notice that ©efd)it)ifter 
caR be used even when only brothers are meant. ©ebrüber 
is generally limited to such expressions as ©ebrübet (3(i)mibt 
(Smith Brothers). For the sentiment cf. note on 200. 

1321. Cf. Eur. /. T. 1401, where Iphigenia exclaims, 'O daughter of 
Leto , . thou too lovest thy brother, and it is right that I 
also should love those of my blood. ' The beautiful picture 
of the moon turning its maiden face longingly towards the 
eternal light of the sun is one of those ' allegorical descriptions 
of natural phenomena ' which Bodmer criticised as un-Greek, 
and therefore unpoetical. See note on 982. 

1327. %t\n SSiWe, bd: i.e. ben bu t)atteft, al§ bu mid) tetteteft. 
For ba used in this rather loose way cf. note on 56. 

1333- i>lcfeii Sidf^t j i.e. the sun. Cf. ba§ ßid)t be§ XagS foE eutf) 
m^i \t\)\\, nod) mid^, 586. 

1336. \ttXt '^ik^aiiCX^X seenoteon 11 16. 

1340. Homer represents Mo?/)a or Fate as spinning at birth the thread 

of life. He only once (//. xxiv, 29) mentions more than one 
Fate, but in later mythology there are three — Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos — of whom Clotho alone spins the thread of destiny, 
though some writers attribute this office to all three. Cf. 
1720, \)a^ £ieb ber ^ar3en. 

1341, This 'healing of Orestes' in the arms of his sister is called by 

Goethe bie ^Idjfe be§ (Btücfe§. It forms the real ' catastrophe' 
of the play. See Introd. p. xlv. 

1343. i)lc ♦ ♦ \\)XX cf, 582, and see note on 40. The sense is „bie 
iE)r toanbelt, um mit euern JBU^en bie 3Jßettertt)oUen 311 
enttaben" (Denzel). The lightning ' consumes ' or ' devours ' 
the storm-clouds by causing them to dissolve in rain, 

1350 sq. Dettt^ittt^elt concludes the relative sentences beginning with 
^t)r ©Otter, bie . ., and the next four lines form a subordinate 
clause. • Ye gods who send storms and make men rejoice 
when the storm is passed, O let . .' The passage reminds 
one of Beethoven' s Symphony.-^^iOtt ganze or crape ; also 
used for ' haze. ' 
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1355. Itti^ (IU(^ : i.e. let me also rejoice at the passing of the storm. 
The Weimar edition authorises an instead of in, but the con- 
trast between in meiner (Bd)tve^tet 5Irmen and an meinet 
^5teunbe§ 33xuft is thus lost. A, B, and C have in euern 
5lrmen. 

^359- ^^^ (SutttCttibcit : see note on 581, and for the false quantity 
See note on 339. 

13^1- „i^etnabbonnerb {[t enttoeber femab^bonnetnb, fernab fo 
biet al§ in ber O^erne, ober fern=abbonnernb, fo biet 
al§ mit langfam in ber O^erne t»ert)allenbem S)onner" 
(Denzel). Grimm prefers the former, most readers will 
probably prefer the latter Interpretation. 

1364. n(tä) ♦ ♦ $U \<t^cnt see note on 455. The construction is (as 
in A, B, and C) labet midt) ein, anf it)ren 0^lüct)en ju jagen. 
The ' expanses ' [irXdKes) of the earth is a Homeric phrase. 

1368. (^d)ltl^: more commonly @nt[(i)tll^ in this sense. Cf. 204. 
Notice e§ bebarf with accusative ; see note on 759. Here again 
the liberty allowed the captives is rather remarkable. But on 
this occasion they at least have the complicity of the priestess, 
who in Euripides' play also seems to have considerable 
authority. Cf. below, 1596-1601. Iphigenia accompanies 
the two captives towards the sea. They probably leave the 
scene by a path leading to the left. See prefatory note, Act 
I. Scene i. 



ACT IV 

Scene I 

1369. The metre of these lines is called ' logaoedic ' by Düntzer. They 
consist mosily of trochees and dactyls, with here and there 
an anapaest, and can hardly be classified under any known 
classical measure, but remind one in form and spirit of choral 
passages in Greek plays. ©inem ettt)a§ .^nbenfen is ' to 
destine a thing for some one,' as in 275. 

1377. (^tabt : i.e. 33aterftabt. The sense is enttneber in ber §eimat 
ober in ber g^rembe. 

1384. The older versions have er ift toie ber 5lrm . . The change 
of the simile into a metaphor has added much vigour to the 
expression. 

1387 sq. nnev^<i)'dpftc^ t Jür nnerfd)öbfüd), nadE) antifem 8brad)s 
gebraud)" (Weber), ' the sacred inexhaustible treasure of calm- 
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ness.' ~Xtmi)Ct^cttUbncm sc bon ßeibenfdiaft, (Sorge, 
3}er3toeit(ung, etc., cf 1472.— OM^ if)tcn %iefenx i.e. 
au§ ben Xiefen ber (e?eete. 

1392. eigeu HKK^CU: lit. • make my own,* i.e. realise. 

1395. 0Cl)n. flC ♦ ♦ bct (See $U t notice the use of the Compound 
verb jitgugel^en, and the different force when the simple verb 
is used, e.g. id) get)e 3Ut (See (id^ fcf)iffe midf) eiti) and iä) 
Qef)e ber (See ju (id) näl)ere mid) ber (See). See note on 
455- 

1403. i)int€Vi)aUcn t an unusual word, equivalent to the t)intert)atttCJ 
jein of A, B, and C. Weber says „für tjinter^u^alten, 
T}inter bem 23erge 311 Tratten." But it is more probably 
formed from §intert)alt. We might possibly use ' to ambush * 
er ' to ambuscade ' in a similar sense. Cf. 3U l£)interget)en. 
— lemant» is dative. 

1405. betSÜgC: 'afree use of the dative' (Düntzer). He means 
probably that in this sense a more common construction is 
tvel) über . . with accusative. Cf. Grillparzer's comedy IVek 
dem der lügt. 

1407. 0ett<>fi XiXa^tXiX to set at ease. ©etroft, lit. ' consoled/ is 
used much in the sense of 'with an easy conscience,' or 
•without scruples,' e.g. ba§ barf man ja getroft jagen, 
©etröftet, the regulär Fast Part, from tröffen, is not used in 
this sense. See 27. 

1409. btttifett now generally means to ' print,' and brüdfen to 
'press.' The idea in Iü§brücfen is to press the trigger 
(2)rücfer) and let the bolt fly. It is used here rather of a 
crossbow (5Irmbruft) than a bow. — t>etfaocnt to 'refuse' 
(of a horse), to ' miss fire,' to ' fail' (pf one's legs), etc. 
Here it means to fail in reaching the mark. The idea of a 
god directing or diverting an arrow or spear is Homeric, but 
that of an enchanted bolt or bullet returning to strike the 
marksman is mediaeval. Of course there is no idea of 
' rebounding ' through natural agency. Cf. Schiller, Maria 
Stuart II. iv. — 

(£in ^o\i pcrtütrrc fle, unb tpenbc rürftoarts 
2Xuf tl]rer eignen S6ci\x.\}^zv. 3rujl bie Pfctie. 

14 14. Orestes and Pylades had hurried down to the sea, where their 
galley was concealed, and had thus left the consecrated grove, 
into which the Furies had not dared to enter. See 728. As 
Iphigeniahas just stated, falsehood fills the soul with anxieties, 
and directly she realises that she must deceive the king with 
a lie she is at once assailed by fears, 
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SCENE II 

1422. Notice the imitation of Greek ' plastic detail ' in the delicate 

distinction between tifaxtcn and t)atxen. The king expects 
his Order to be carried out ; the people await the fulfilment 
of the king's order. Cf. 59, ju melben, ba^ er fommt 
unb 'ba'^ e§ nalt)t. 

1423. SSinf, 'behest,' as in 292 and 710. • , 

1430. \\)XiX i.e. ber betben 2^ob. 

1434. in ^tm innetn %tm'pt\ : this is of course a fabrication. 
She wishes the king to believe that the captives were im 
STenxpel tüoi)! bertoaiirt (1601, and see 1561). She had 
accompanied them towards the sea, and had returned alone. 
See note on 1368. 

1438. In Eur. /. T. (1156 sq. ) Iphigenia issues from the temple carry- 
ing the image in her arms (which she evidently could not do 
in Goethe's play ; see note on 1564), and teils the king with 
feigned horror how it had turned away its head and closed its 
eyes when the ' pollution of the strangers ' drew near, and 
that it was necessary to purify it in the sea, which ' washes 
away all ills of mortals. ' When the king remarks that the 
sea ' breaks on the temple itself,' she pleads the necessity of 
solitude. 

1442. IbCgittItClt (said to be from the same root as gätjuen ' to gape' 

or 'open') is the word used, rather than anfangen (to ' lay 
hold' ' set to,* i.e. 'start'), of opening or commencing a 
ceremony. Notice the use of the two words in such expres- 
sions as td) tnei^ niäf)t, tüa§ id^ anfangen f oll ( ' I don't 
know what I am to do'), ein fret»el^afte§ 23eginnen ('an 
iniquitous act ' ). 

1443. niii^t ef)% ^l^ ♦ ♦: more commonly nid)t elt)cr, al§ . . 

1448. etfbtino^ tiiÜS^if ' try not to attain by urgency,' as erjitJangft, 
502. For the force of er see note on 130. 

1458. ntin Hnntalt the meaning of einmal in many phrases cannot 
be rendered by 'once.' It often corresponds to our 'just,' 
e.g. ben!e bir einmal! 'just think !' fommen ©ie einmal! 
' just come ! ' or ' do come ! ' and in such expressions it is 
often pronounced emal (in comic pieces, as in v. Scheffel's 
Gaudeamus, we have emol). In phrases such as id) bin nun 
einmal fo, i.e. 'that's my way, and I can't help it/ it is not 
so pronounced. — Another expression for 'changing one's 
mind' is fiel) anberg befinnen, or fid) eine§ beffern be= 
ftnnen. 
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1459. bitt after foften the accusative is often used. ©in SGßott 
nur foftet'§ mid) (Schiller).— „®oet£)elbrau{i)t Italien oi)ne 
für audt) in ^rofa " (Düntzer). 

1461. QCtü^CttX see note on 307. 

1463. tncnf(^li(^: i.e. auf natürUd)e SEßeife. The gods help those 
who help themselves. To which she answers (as before, 494 
and 447) that they give us signs to guide us, and speak to us 
through our heart (1464). Cf. e§ fommt auf ©te an ' it 
d^pends on you.' — @§ fommt it)m nid)t auf einen Xüq 
an ' he isn't particular as to a day.' 

1466. atifQci>ta<i)Uvx 874. 

1470. tnanäfctt A, B, and C have mand)e bon un§ h'x^^ex an 
frembe Ufer berfd)Iagen f)ahen freunblidjer 5Xufna]£)me 
i)ot)en EIBert bem 33atertanbe berfünbigt. The reference 
is therefore not to those thrown on the Tauric shores and 
saved by Iphigenia (as in 126), but to Taurians wrecked on 
other shores. 

1473. umt)CX^cMci>ent cf. 1388. For the sentiment cf. 943. 

1481. hanget ^t^nun^x „ben bunfeln büftern ©efül^Ien, bie 
eine 5öerföl]nung fud)en unb forbern" (Denzel). It is just 
when a vigorous race is emerging from barbarism, and 
is beginning to develop a deeper sense of the supernatural, 
that it is most susceptible to influences which may lead it to 
satisfying a bloodthirsty demon with human victims (see 
Introd. p. xix. ), or may guide it towards the higher law which 
demands love and mercy rather than sacrifice. Possibly, as 
Weber suggests, the rapid conversion of the Germanic tribes 
by Irish missionaries may have been in Goethe's mind. With 
trüb . . tnitb . . bang cf. 1530. 2^rüb expresses here the 
dim, gloomy State in which, amidst superstitious awe, thehalf- 
awakened mind gropes after God. 301ilbe is rather Christian 
' charity ' than ' humanity. ' dJlilb is used where we say 
•charitable,' e.g. mitbe ©aben ' charitable gifts,' eine milbe 
(Stiftung ' a charitable foundation. ' Cf. milbtt)ätig. 

1489. Arkas appeals to Iphigenie's own argument that the gods speak 
to US through our feelings. The pain she experiences at leaving 
those whom her life had influenced for good (139) makes her 
deceitful conduct towards the king hoppelt bertja^t (1525). 
But the condition that Arkas urges — a marriage with Thoas — 
is 'just that which it lies beyond her power to grant ' (1458). 

1492-5. See note on 447. 

1497. Cf. man \pxid)t bergeben§ biel . ., 450. 
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SCENE III 

1504. tttt^ClCg^nt lit. ' misplaced,' i.e. ' inopportune,' the contrary 

of gelegen (1809). Cf. ©elegent)eit. The un may be 
merely negative or may have something of the force that it 
has in Unfraut, Unmenfd), etc. See note on 970. 

1505. um0eU)en^et : b, l^. au§ a)M in Steifet. In 47 we have 

the other form umgetüanbt, which comes more naturally 
when the word is used as an adjective. 

1507. übex^pültt notice that f^^ülen rather than tt)afd)cn is used 
of water ' washing ' the sands or rocks, and also for ' washing 
up * crockery, etc. , v^^hereas tuafd^en is used for washing 
the body, linen, etc. The idea in f^DÜIen is of rinsing 
the outer surface, whereas lt>afd;)en involves rubbing at a 
thing to clean it. 

15 10. „^a§ Unmögticf)e !ann nur ti)te Üiettung burdf) ben 
Grübet fein" (Düntzer). Doubtless the idea of her return 
to Greece was bound up in her joy at having found her 
brother ; but it is surely better to conceive her as forgetting 
seif at this moment, and to explain it as a concise expression 
for ' I held my brother in my arms — a thing that seemed 
impossible.' A, B, and C have ba^ IXnmöglictie l^ielt id) 
mit ^änben gefaxt, so that Goethe probably had in mind 
the passage in Eur. /. T. where Iphigenia says ' I have laid 
hold on a wondrous joy, but I fear lest it may escape nie, fiying 
from my hands up to heaven.' 

1514. ein^UUfiC^em cf 516. "With this description cf. 427 sq. 

1516. meinen fStU^Ct is to be emphasised, as one sees from 
A, B, and C, nur meinem 23ruber ^og ba^ c^erj fid^ 
nad^. It was the fact that she really held her brother in her 
arms which she calls ba§ Unmöglid)e — and here she says 
that her heart seized him in its embrace. 

1519. yKMX fle JU Xtiitn X this surely shows that it was not her 

own escape which filled her mind. Denzel says „nur ift 
nid)t auf fie 3U bejietjen/' but there is not much difference 
between ' my soul was only bent on saving them,' and 'was 
bent on saving them alone.' 

1524. See note on 1489. 

1530 sq. Notice the force and beauty lent to a metaphor when, as 
here, it is borrowed from the actual circumstances of the 
case. She conceives herseif as leaving the terra ßrnia of the 
Tauric land, where she had, as it were, a firm footing in the 
midst of well-defined duties, and as once more tossing on the 
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ocean waves, while her soul is agitated with anxieties and 
doubts as to whether she has acted aright. 

1530. ivüb ttti^ han^x „uttftar barüber, tt)a§ ba§ 3^ed)te fei, 
unb eben barum bang" (Denzel). — tictfcnneft t»tt t)i? 
f[&Ctt tittXi bid) t lit. ' thou misunderstandest the world and 
thyself, ' i.e. ' dost not clearly perceive what the world claims 
as a duty (e.g. as regards lying) from thee, nor what thy 
conscience allows. ' Compare the passage (1654 sq.) where 
Pylades says to her, ' Life teaches us to be less severe with 
ourselves and others,' and 'human relationships are so 
wonderfuUy interlaced that no one who associates with bis 
fellows can live an ideally true life.' 



scENE rv 

1537- See on 1414. 

1541. Notice the use of um (as butd), übet, etc.) as inseparable 
prefix forming a transitive Compound verb. Thus : er 
umging ben t^^einb; ber 9^f)etn umfliegt bie On[el; bie 
9^ad)t umbämmerte un§ ; ber (Sd)metterltng umgautelt 
bie 33Iume (instead of, as 649, um bie 23Utme . . gaufeit) ; 
^5^euer umleud)tet bie SGÖoiinungen (1614). These Com- 
pounds are, with some exceptions, used chiefiy in ' higher 
diction,' 

15 51. In Eur. /. T. (1347) the ship is manned with fifty oarsmen (a 
' quinquireme ' ). In the Greek play the plan so far succeeds 
that all three fugitives embark and clear the harbour, but 
they are driven back on to the shore by an adverse wind. 
Here, except during one short scene, and between the acts, 
Iphigenia remains on the stage tili the end of the play, and 
Orestes, when he enters armed to conduct his sister to the 
ship, finds himself face to face with Thoas (v. iv. ). 

155'^ sq. f^auft for §anb, as 86. — ^^Mn^CttX See note on 1002. 

15 I. This shows that what Iphigenia said to Arkas (1434) was 
untrue. The ' goal of our wishes ' is the image, 

1563 sq. The image, as conceived by Goethe, is evidently heavier than 
it is in the play of Euripides, where Iphigenia carries it in 
her arms, Neither poet imagined it as a mere meteorite. 
In Eur. /. T. it has eyes. See on 1438.-^1? f^et)t gCöCtt 
t>CXt %etHpCi ♦ ♦ ; this stage-direction is not in the older 
versions. Probably Goethe feit the necessity of adding a 
little local colour. See prefatory note to Act l. 
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1570. Notice the Omission of 'f)aben in the relative sentence. Cf. 
1574 and see note on 135. 

1579. The same picture as in 1002. — <Sct)l(if C * cf. 1515. 

1581. in§ t for the accusative cf. in beinen ©djleiet, 1125, and see 
note on 1005. 

1584 sq. Jit ©i;unt>C t see note on 710. — <tttf after benten gives the 
idea of looking forward to (as here) or scheming ; see note 
on 610. — au^t0CXä)Cn and dative : cf. oft tüid) id) feinem 
Eintrag mülfifam au§, 155. 

1591. $ief)t fi<i}'^ jMfatnmen: b. i). tt>ie ein ©etüitter. 

1596. Cf. 1444. 

1601. See note on 1434. Sid) ßuft mad)en is to ' vent one's feel- 
ings,' or ' get one's seif free.' S(^aff ttlt^ fittft, ' get us a 

breathing-time/ i.e. by delay ; or perhaps rather 'get us 
liberty for action ' (©^^ielraum). 

1603. He calls them a rough unworthy race „al§ oh barin eine 
@ntf(i)ulbigung be§ Unred)t§ läge" (Denzel), Notice the 
antithesis between the ' sacred ' image and the barbarism of 
its unworthy possessors. 

1604 sq. The favourable signs are the discovery of Iphigenie and the 
healing of Orestes, and also the fact tha they have found 
their companions. The promise which Apollo, godlike, has 
fulfilled before they have performed their part of the compact 
(the acquisition of the image) is the release of Orestes from 
the pursuit of the Furies. 

1609. It is quite possible that Goethe confounded Delos and Delphi. 

In A, B, and C vve have ef)' toir bie SBebingung erfüllen, 
ba^ tüir bie 6d)mefter nad) ^elpl^o^ bringen. That he 
at one time imagined Delphi to be an island is clear. See 
note on 723 and prefatory note to Act i. The image was to be 
taken to the temple of Apollo at Delphi (723). As to its 
destination according to Euripides see Introd. p. xlii. Some 
assert that Delos (one of the Cyclades, the birthplace of 
Apollo and Artemis) is here meant. But there is elsewhere 
no hint of any intended visit to Delos, which would lie con- 
siderably out of the direct route to Mycenae or Delphi, their 
ultimate destination, especially if they, as was usual in those 
ages, coasted round the Aegean. 

16 10. He speaks of Mycenae as if, without its ruler, it were dead. 

1611 sq. $(f(i^c: see note on 1150. — ^diCt^Mct t see note on 942. 
—if)tC ^Ot^nun^eni the abodes of the household gods, 
i.e. the extinguished hearths, or possibly the houses which 
were under their protection. 

K 
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1614. nmlCXtä)iCt see noteon 1541. — Scf^ale : 'Lsd. _paUra. 

1618. Possibly merely in the general sense of granting fresh blossoms 
of hope (cf. Shakespeare's ' to-day he puts forth the tender 
leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms . .'), but anf(^mü<fcn 
seems to point to wreaths and garlands. See note on 460. 

1620. J)le ^lUtUCt not ' f/ie flower,' i.e. the sunflower, but 'a 
flower." A, B, and C have eine 93Inme. (It may not be 
universally knovvn that our 'Jerusalem artichoke,' of which 
' Palestine soup ' is, I believe, made, is the Italian Girasole, 
i.e. sunflower. )—\»lci) na^)\i)CtC^inx see note on 455. 

1624. 0C)t)iffC^ 'self-confident.' — ftlÄ i>ex^ntix i.e. silently sinks 
beneath the wave, or perhaps into the slough of despond. 

1628. „§t)^otl£)etifd) : toürbe fte enttüidfeln" (Weber), „^nbüatik): 
^raeteritum ber (£rtal}runt3§mal)rt)eit" (Denzel). Düntzer 
takes it as the piain Statement that the presence of Pylades 
developed her determination. Of these three interpretations 
I consider the second to be the right one. It is the ' fre- 
quentative perfect ' which is so common in Latin, and 
expresses that something always has and always does occur. 
To translate ' would develop ' is evidently wrong, as it actually 
had done so ; but she is using general terms, and does not 
refer to her special case. It can therefore only mean ' always 
develops.' This is confirmed by the ben bie ©egentüaxt 
be§ 53iebenben teid)t enttoicfelt of A. B, and C. 

1634. %XCiMtX^\i^ sometimes means ' a funeral procession,' but here 
3ug does not contain the idea of ' train ' but of ' trait ' (as 
in ^eber^ug 'a stroke of the pen,' and (Befi(i)t§3Üge 
'features'), and Srauergug means 'an expression, or air, 
of sadness. ' 

1638, The sense is given more simply in A, B, and C : TUtr in ber 
{^uxcf)t i[t bie ©efa()r. Fear which is caused by danger 
makes danger appear greater than it is, and by thus increasing 
our anxiety actually increases our danger, They are accom- 
plices, as it were, playing into each other's hands. 

1641. )|>att> : not 'was,' but during the course of years 'became.' 
See 2004. 

1645. ^chtnix see note on 54. 

1647 sq. l>i(J) is emphatic. ' Thee certainly it excuses . .' — dUciXKf 
'only,' i.e. 'but.' — ^OVbtltltO : the claims that one makes 
on one's seif: ' conscientiousness.' 

1651. '^XK^Vii l>tl t)i^ XtÄ)i seems naturally to mean ' if you feel 
yourself right,' i.e. to be acting rightly. Some take it to 
mean ' if you feel rightly,' i.e. as you ought to feel. But in 
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this case the bid) seems superfluous, and we should have 
fü]£)lteft and müfeteft rather than fül£)lft and mufet. Pylades 
is unable to see the thing from Iphigenie's ideal Standpoint. 
He holds that no one can keep entirely free from deception, 
tovvards himself or others, and that it is our duty to act for 
the best and not to judge or despise ourselves when accused 
by conscientious scruples. 

1652. öonj nnt^e^eät ♦ ♦ nuvt b. !). nur itjenn ba§ §er3 

ganä unbeflecf t i[t. As with ' only ' and ' alone ' it is some- 
times not easy to say with which word nur should be taken. 
Here it would make nonsense to take it with ha^ ^erj, A, 
B, and C have ganj unbeftedft ift nur bie ©eete ru^ig. 

1653. fo : b. l). ganj unbeftecft. — t00i)t can mean ' well ' or ' doubt- 

less.' I think it means the latter here — of course without 
the slightest tinge of that sarcasm which it can be made to 
convey at times by Intonation. 

1655. ^tl iCtn^ C^ aU^f 'you'll learn it too.' Notice how the 

present tense is often used where we prefer the future ; e.g. 
morgen faufe id) mir einen ^ut. We also use it, but 
not so freely ; e.g. 'I start to-morrow,' etc. 

1656. Med ®Cf(^lcrf)t{ i.e. the human race. See note on 1531. In 

1697 hiei ©ef(i)leci)t has a different meaning. 

1660. ifC^cUt, 'deputed' or 'appointed.' Cf. er tft jum 8a(f)= 
tüaltcr (^id)ter, etc. ) befteUt. 

1662. ct^tCf nMj^ic: as ba§ näd)fte ©lud, 17. Cf. bie erfte, 

le^te ßuft 706. 

1663. Cf. botf) lobft bu ben, ber, n)a§ er t£)ut, nirf)t fcf)ä^t? 

146. Even when he looks back on what he has done a man 
is apt to estimate it wrongly (see note on 147), and while 
acting he scarcely ever can estimate his act aright — not being 
able to view it in perspective. 

1670. ^elaffen: as 307. 

1672. t0avUi ^ein: see note on 1743. 

1674. gelD<>l)tlClt is to ' become accustomed ' ; getDÖljnen is to 
'accustom.' Therefore it is accurate to say i dt) bin baran 
gett)ol)nt, and td) t)ahe mid^ baran getoöl^nt. Cf. (165) 
er, ber nur gerpol)nt ift, and (1787) gur ©flaberei 
gelüöljnt ber 9}knfct) fitf). 

1677. Cf. Mat. Arnold, Switze7'land (' A Farewell,' stanzsis 8, 9) : — 

I too have feit the load T bore 
In a too strong emotion's sway ; 
I too have wish'd, no woman more, 
This Start ing, feverish heart away. 
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I too have long'd for trenchant force. 
And will like a dividing spear : 
Have praised the keen, unscrupulous course, 
Which knows no doubt, which feels no fear. 

1680 sq. €l)tne ^an^ : cf. mit e^rner S^auft, 86.— gSittiP J see note 
on 292. With the sentiment contrast Lessing's celebrated 
niemanb mufe muffen, i.e. no external necessity can 
compel an act — the only irresistible necessity being of a 
moral nature. In Eur. /. T. Iphigenia pleads ' necessity ' 
{dvdyKr)) as an excuse for performing the duties of priestess 
at human sacrifices. According to Homer {Oä. iii. 236) 
the gods themselves are subject to Necessity (Alcra, probably 
the same as 'Ai'dyKt}). Goethe calls Necessity the sister of 
Fate {Mo?joa or Parca ; see note on 1340). Plato speaks of 
^AvdyKTj as the mother of the Fates (J?^/. x. 617).— Uttjs 
t>CX(tittC t because she accepts counsel from neither gods 
nor men. CL bie taube ^ot, 1707. 

1686. QChCUit see note on 54, and cf. 1645, 

1688. Siegel : the ' seal ' of escape'is the image, without which their 
flight would be, as it were, unratified. „2)a§ bie ©etX)i^lt)eit 
ber Otettung berbürgenbe Unter^fattb" (Weber). 

1691. ibang un'^ hänget t cf. feft unb fefter, 21. 

1695. Me§ ©efd^lec^t here is the race of Tantalus. Cf. 1656.— 
With nimmt bO(3^ aUC^ ab compare Vergil's ' sie omnia fatis 
In pejus iTjere ac retro sublapsa referri [Georg: i. 199). To 
*take to ' and to ' take off' are the common forms of expres- 
sion in German for increasing and decreasing. 

1701. beteinfit cf 66g—^oi)nnn^X used here for §au§ to 
avoid repetition, 

1707. tauhe 9tOit cf 1684.— (egt ♦ ♦ auf t see note on 745. 5luf= 
legen differs from auferlegen in suggesting the imposition of a 
weight rather than the enjoining of a duty. 2)a§ ßaftex must 
not be confounded with bie Saft. — mit ef)vnet ^ant» J as 
1680. See note on 86. 

1713 sq. %itancn ♦ ♦ Ctt^mpicvt see note on 328.— ^a% auf ♦ ♦ t 

the use of auf with the accusative denoting direction towards 
should be noted, e.g. after i^offen, ad)ten, 3ielen, eiferfüd)tig, 
gefaxt, neibifd), ftol3, etc. , and with substantives of like 
meaning. — mit ©eieiff (ÄUCtt : an allusion doubtless to 
Prometheus, son of the Titan lapetus, whose liver was daily 
consumed by an eagle, but grew again during the night. 
See note on 319. 

1717. euet ^iX^x b. t). „bie 33otfteIIung bon WxW^t unb liebenber 
©orge für bie 9Jlenfct)en, unb meinen ©lauben baran" 
(Weber). 
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1720. ^at^en : see note on 1340. — ^taufettb ; the Fates themselves. 
while singing the terrible doom of Tantalus, feit a horror at 
h. — QoV^mm as um gotbne %i\d)c, 1736. 

1724. fang^S ♦ ♦ mit bot: compare einem ettt)a§ t)orf^ielen, 
tiottan^en, t>orlefen, Dorlüöen, etc. 

1734. A reminiscence of Homer, //. xiii. 523, where the gods are said 
to dwell amidst the craggy pinnacles of Olympus surrounded 
by golden clouds. 

1741. i)atten ♦ ♦ ^CVC^Un ®etl<^teS t the ordinary construction 
(see note on 6) is f)arren auf, but a genitive is used, especially 
in poetry, in many such expressions, e.g. mattet bein (1672), 
— ad)ten ntd)t be§ 2ßege§ (691).— e§ fa^ ein 9J^ann unb 
tüartete ber 3^äf)re (Schiller).— :3id) ^^nte bein, etc. Also 
verbs which ordinarily govern an accusative often take a 
genitive, e.g. bie be§ 5lltar§ ^pflegen (Luther).— SIßir 
braud)ten fein (had need of him). — O, fd;)one fein (Wie- 
land). See note on 759. 

1745. in cM^cn f^efien: ,,23utgen" (Weber). „f^eftUdifeiten, 
nid)t Surgen" (Denzel and Düntzer), The latter is evidently 
right, and is confirmed by the older Version, fie laffeu fici)'§ 
emig tvot)l fein am golbnen Sttfdf). 

1747. tfom fBct^C Jtt ©etgettt see noteon 460. 

1753- eilt teid^U^ ©elviiWe: b. t). ein Ieid)ter, angenetimer 
D^^ferraud). 

1759- fHltt tet^etit^ctt 3Ü0c: as e§ mar mein [tummer 33lic! ein \ 

bittrer 3}ormurf, 618, ^ftger ' features.' See note on 1634. j 

1762. f^üt<i)t ♦ ♦ t^iC Siebet: more commonly T^ord^t auf bie I 

lieber. Similarly benft .^inber would be usually bentt an • 

^nber. Cf. 601, id) benfe nidit ben 2:ob. f 



ACT V 

SCENE I 

1770. For the construction with ftnitCtt see 192, 196, 365, 377. 

1772. t)Ctqc1)taä^tX sc. t)at. See note on 135. 

1780-2. The soldiers are not to enter the sacred grove, but to set a 

' watchful ambuscade' around it. — p^CQil as 1550, pflegt 

3u nat)n. 
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SCENE II 

1787. ^elt)d)^nt fi(^: seenoteon 1674. 

1791. t>etr t)eiVQe ^vintmi „ber im S^amen ber ©öttin ^m- 
fd)eno|)fer forbenbe 3^anati§mu§" (Weber). Notice that in 
prose the order would generally be fo tüäre fie . . The 
difFerence is merely that, in such cases as the present, the strict 
sequence is interrupted, and a fresh Statement is introduced. 
Cf. [tünb'. . . fo iat er (1861). 

1800. Cf. 511 sq. Here, in his anger, he calls it flattery. — 'bCXt 
dative, feminine, and emphatic. ' If now I resist it,' sc. il^xet 
©cf)meid)elei. 

1803. aU\>eviäi)tt€^ ^iöentum: b. IE), burdt) lange 3eit ertootben, 
a thing claimed on the ground of long undisturbed enjoyment 
(usufruct). 

SCENE III 

1806. an %tfa^ ♦ ♦ et^ä^itx theuseof an after etjäl^ten, instead 

of the dative, is rather audacious. (Weber calls it an ^u§= 
länberei, copied from the French or Italian. ) It can be used 
after \d)xeihen, ^a^Un, etc., e.g. fcf)retben ©ie mir or 
fd)reiben ©ie an mirf).— 3"cf) gaEjlte ii^m ba§ ©elb or id) 
3at)tte ba§ ©elb an il)n (which means rather ' to his credit '). 

1809. oele^cnt see noteon 1504, gur ungelegnen ^eit. 

1815. fHlte ®C0eitto»rtt?t: the kingly ' presence ' remains undefiled, 

hedged in by divinity, and unassailable by accusation. 

1816. et filtnt t>en '^O'^, 'devises death.' For the construction 

with finnen see above, 1770, and cf. id) beute md)t hexi %ob, 
601. 

1821. The older Version is mie ift bie fanfte l)eilige §arfe iimge= 
ftimmt ('tuned to a different pitch '). In the next line we 
must supply something ; the sense is : I was not speaking 
just now as priestess, but only as A. 's daughter. 

1825. ^eletltt 0Cf)Of(i^cn: i.e. gel)ord)en gelernt. Notice that after 
lernen, lef)ren, l)elfen, and other such verbs, the ju is 
commonly omitted in the infinitive. For l)ei^en, with and 
without 3U, see note on 212, Sernen followed by 3U is used 
below, 1830. 

1827. folofaitlt i.e. 'when obedient'; cf, unbeftecft ' when un- 
defiled,' 1652. The highest libei'ty is ' service. ' 
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1830. $U fitzen t with dative or with in and accusative. See note 
on 489. 

1833. jut SSaf?C: see note' on 443. 

1835. A Short line, like 1795. The commandment ' to which every 
stranger is consecrate ' (as to a deity) is the law of hospitality. 
According to Homer {Od. ix. 270 sq. ) strangers and suppliants 
stood under the protection of Zeus. 

1841. famtft t)U H>lffen : i.e. you n^ust still be able to see. ^mmer 
(like 'still') often has the force of ' anyhow,' e. g. ift e§ mir 
rtitf)t gegtücft, fo l-)abe idi immer meine ^^ftidot getitjan. 
Düntzer says that the repetition of the immer in the next line 
„beruf)t auf 33erlei)en/' but it is used in a different sense 
and expresses forcibly the immutability of her resolution. 

1843. t>C^ QXciä)Cttt the argument is ' even a hardened heart is dis- 
solved into compassion at the remembrance of such a terrible 
fate befalling others ; how much more then must mv heart 
feel compassion, seeing that I myself have trembled before the 
altar.* It is therefore clear that be§ g(ei(i)en has the force of 
eine§ foId)en, and does not mean (as some assert) ' the like' 
fate, in the sense of a 'common' fate, i.e. one which has 
likewise threatened the hearer. 

1845. ^ic ntci)tt b.'f). iDie biet met)r. 

1848. ^näen, to 'twitch' or 'quiver,' is used both transitively and 
intrailsitively ; e.g. er j^ucfte bie 5ld)feln ('shrugged bis 
Shoulders '); id) 3ucfte mit ben ^ugen; e§ jncft mid) in allen 
©liebem; ber 33li^ 3Udt, etc. We can also say ' he flashed 
out his sword ' and ' the k?iife flashed.' But the idea is that 
of rapid motion rather than light. 

1850. It>it^^elnb l not ' dizzy ' (fd^minbclnb) but ' in commotion ' like 

a maelstrom. 

1851. mein 5(«f)(J htaä)t the ordinary expression ^or the eye 

' glazing ' at the moment of death. The sense is ' I seemed 
to die.'— 0cU)äJ)tt: sc. "tjabcn. 

1857. „9:i^an freut fid) über ba§ ©cfrfie^ne, am ©egentDörtigen, 

auf hat^ i^ünftige" (Sanders). In poetry the genitive is also 
used, as here. 

1858. As Agamemnon's daughter she has the same rights of self- 

defence as his son, and ' the weapons of a woman are not 
ignoble' (483). — ftün^* ; see note on 2095. 

1864. Compare 214. <Setf f^tdUen is here pi'obably genitive singular. 
See note on 24. 

1868. 'Xtni^ is a form of Xxo^ (defiance) used especially in connexion 
with <Bd)VLi^, with which it is made to rime (as ßug unb XxuQ 
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instead of ßüge utib ^^rug), e.g. ju ©d)u^ unb Sru^; ein 
%xu^: unb (5dE)U^bünbni§ ' an offensive and defensive 
alliance. ' For the sentiment compare 

3cbcm IDefen voatb 
<£in notgeir>el-)r in Ser Der3tDcifIungsangfl. 
Cs ftcllt ftdj bcr crfdiöpftc £)ir[d? unb seigt 
Dev ITleute fein gefürd7tetes (Serocit), 
Die (Scmfe rei^t bcn 3%^'^ ^" ^"^'^ 2tbgrunb. 

(Schiller, Wzlhehn Teil.) 

1871. tttlt^^lf^i : the accent shows that this is the inseparable transitive 
verb. so that Denzel rightly says „f)in3U3Ubenfen tft ein 
Objeft." 

1873. fieüt fid^ bet Sift entöCöen, 'opposes {or counteracts) 

craft, ' See remarks on such Compounds, note on 455, 

1874. fic t b. I). bie Stft. Iphigenie already feels a revulsion against 

the words that she has just uttered. The casuistic pre- 
cept may be true, that the tyrant deserves to be deceived, 
but a pure soul despises such means. 

1875. The sense is ' do not heedlessly condemn yourself as feine reine 

©eele.' This is confirmed by the oldest version, v/hich has 
eine reine Seele gebraudjt fie nicf)t. ^d) ^j^ah^ fie nie, 
id^ tüerbe fie nie gebrauchen. To which Thoas ansv^ers, 
berfprid) nid)t mei)r al§ bu 3U f)atten benfft. 

1877. ein 0d^ ®cfd)irf: sc. bie tInirafirlEieit. A, B, and C have 
ein bö§ ©efd)n)ür (' ulcer'). 

1879. In the older versions there is no interrogation, and it certainly 

seems as if none were needed. 

1880. bcn anxnnV^tn ^t^ti^x cf „mit beS 53orbeer§ muntern 

3tt)ei9en" (Schiller, Polycrates). — einet "^XCiXXtXKX see note 
on 24 and 213. 

1883. titein ^nntc^J b. 1£). bie Ükd)te meinet SSufeng (1862). 

1884-5. Regarded from merely the dramatic Standpoint, these lines 
well State the problem which Goethe had to face, viz. whether 
the ' knot ' was to be loosed by a deus ex machina, or simply 
by the power of truth. See Introd. p. xlvi. 

1889. The Scholar Gottfr. Hermann blames the realism of such 
broken language (notice also the irregulär metre) as unworthy 
of 'high art.' It may not be found in Sophocles, but it 
certainly occurs in Shakespeare. Notice that Iphigenie has not 
yet quite won the battle. She still wavers ancl prevaricates. 

1 890-1. Most readers will probably feel that Thoas is at times rather 
too undignihed — almost mcan. These lines have always 
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exciied a painful doubt in my mind as to the ' unerring 
touch ' Ol Goethe. The emphatic lt>o()( adds great bitterness. 
See note on 1653. Earher in the play Thoas had definitely 
promised to release Iphigenia from all further Claims if she 
could hope for a return to Greece {293), and of this she 
reminds him below (1970). 

1892. $ttt unett)dtten %f^<xti this tü^m^ Unternel^imen (1913) — 
this unheard-of and seemingly impossible deed which she pur- 
poses — is no act of physical but of moral courage ; it is to 
conquer the king (incensed by the rejection of his love, and, 
as a ' raw Scythian,' capable of taking a barbarous revenge) 
by the ' voice of truth and humanity ' (1938). 

1896. immet Me'bctf^oUnhent „ber bod) an ben ©inbrudC 
gert)öE)nt fein tonnte" (Denzel). An allusion perhaps to the 
' rhapsodists. ' Cf. 685. 

1898. (»egann: see note on 1442. The allusion is to the Story (toldby 
Homer in the tenth book ot the I/iad and by Euripides in his 
Rhesus) of how Ulysses and Diomede attacked the camp of 
the Thracian king Rhesus by night and captured his snow- . 
white horses. An oracle had declared that Troy would never 
be taken if these horses once drank of the waters of the 
Scamander. 

1900. Uttt>erf e()Clt t seenote on 1017. 

1902, ^t't^XiXXK^i t>on t>cn ©^jrmuntetrten, hard pressed by the 

awakened foe. ' DJlunter often means 'awake,' e.g. bie 
5?inber finb ja fdf)on munter. For the prefix er see note 
on 130. Here it means ' thoroughly. ' Cf. Appendix IV. to 
Zwischen den Schlachten of this series. 

1903. t^Od^ refers to the whole sentence, and must not be taken 

closely with tltit ^tViit* 

1907. The allusion is to Theseus. Cf. 672. 

191 1. eu^ : sc. 9)lännern. — tRail^cn takes dative and accusative, e. g. 
fie raubten il)r 'ba'^ Äinb ' they robbed her of the child.' 
Düntzer is probably right in supposing that the reference is 
to the Lemnian women (they were, however, not genuine 
Amazons) vvho, under the leadership of Hypsipyle, out of 
revenge killed all the men in the island and founded a female 
empire. 

1913. t>eir : b. !}. meiner. 

1916. CU<3^: b.l). it)r®ötter, asin 1215.— auf Mc ^nieej aHomeric 
expression, e.g. BeC^v h yoiivaat /ceirat ' it lies on the knees 
of the gods,' i.e. for their decision. Düntzer asserts that ' of 
late times on the Weimar stage Iphigenie addressed these 
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words to Thoas. ' This seems hardly credible, even putting 
aside the fact that she addresses Thoas as blt through the 
whole play. 

1920. gef^miebctt cf. eine Süge f($imteben, 1408. A, B, and C 

have ein betrug gegen biet) ift auf bet 33at)n. 

1921. Notice einem nad)ttagen and nad) einem fragen. See note on 

455, and cf. fd^idtt fte biefem Ufer ju (1928) and get)n fie . . 
ber (See ju, 1395. 

1931. See note on 610. 

1932. For the construction ^ettt ©etfolo^^tt ♦ ♦ «Sct^Utbi^en cf. 

1954- 
1934. Few readers will, I think, be inclined to criticise the fact that 
Iphigenia here speaks of herseif and Orestes as the ' remnant 
of the house of Tantalus,' thus disregarding Electra, and that 
she does not take the opportunity of relating to Thoas in 
greater detail than she does below (1965) the murder of 
Agamemnon and the matricide of Orestes. 

1936. toenn bu t>atfftt not 'if you dare,' but lüenn e§ bir bein 
^er^ erlaubt. 

1937- SJatbatt see note on 862, Here it is used with an assumed 
self-contempt, as in 2103. In Eur. /. T. Thoas, when he 
hears of the murder of Clytaemnestra by her son, exclaims, 
' Apollo ! not even among barbarians would any one have 
had the heart to do this!' (1174). Compare (495) uub 
l)ab' id), fie (bie (Bötter) ju t^ören, nid)t ba^ S^ledit? 

1938. Thoas alludes to what Iphigenie had told him about Atreus 

(37s sq.). 

1939. Compare the well-known lines in Faust — 

€s fagen's aller (Drten 

Jllle ^cr5ert unter beni t)imnili[d]en tlage. 

1941. beö Scben^ ^xxtWtx „ba§ ^zxi" (Denzel). „2)a§ frifd^e 
natürlidie ©efüf)(, nur ja ni(i)t ba§ 35tut!" (Düntzer). 
Of course it is the heart's life-blood (not actually ' the heart,' 
which cannot well 'flow through the bosom') — used as a 
syrobol of warm living feeling. The sense is well given in 
the older versions : bem ein eble§ ^^xi, t)on ©Ottern ent= 
ft^ningen, ben SBufen märmt. Physiologically speaking, 
the heart ' warms ' just as little as it ' flows,' but symbolically 
the one idea is legitimate and the other ludicrous. After the 
Word fliegt Iphigenia pauses, but receives no answer. 

1944. The unaccented fo can scarcely be said to make this line 
irregulär in metre, though Düntzer opines „ber 5lna^äft 
brücft malerifd) bie äJcrmirrung au§." 
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1951. if)tn ^ ^ in bie ^Uqent see noteon 73. 

1954. ^et f&evWofi'ncn ♦ ♦ ^iaubCtibent the second article is 

omitted, as 1933. 
1957. The sense is, ' It is true that my nature is unsuspicious, and 

that I might be deceived, but these men are incapable of 

deceit. ' 
i960. %Ut <BtxafCl see note on 443.— ^li|>|JCnlnfett formed like 

^elfeninfel, 1609. 
1964-5. t>en ©ef (i^H>lftet?n : see note on 1317.— f^netf ^vanent 

see note on 24. 

1971. fc$)U>Utfi bU: see 293. 

1973- f^öt niä)t JU, 'does not accede.'— t>et?(C0en : i.e. through 
embarrassment. 

1975. itttf with accusative often denotes expectaiion, as in l£)Dffen auf, 
ben!en auf, firf) freuen auf (see note on 1857), and in expres- 
sions such as auf ben ^ugenbticf, auf ein 3a^t, auf (ängete 
3eit, etc. , it corresponds to our ' for ' (cf. Lat. in tres annos). 
— '^0^ ('nor ) can be used without tüeber when a nega- 
tive precedes. 

1976 sq. ' For a case which he does not hope for,' i.e. in case some- 
thing occurs which he hopes will not occur. Thoas had 
promised to let her return to Greece, but neither hoped nor 
expected that she would ever have an opportunity of doing 
so. The real ' dignity ' of a promise consists in its fulßlment ; 
it is the ensuring of another's happiness, and not the mere 
promise, that gives one the consciousness of true generosity. 

1979. As in 636 and 1243 uul9it(i0 here contains the idea of ' indig- 
nation' or ' resentment ' rather than (as 552) of ' unwilling- 
ness.' UntPiÜe is now always used in the former sense. 
Cf. „tüte ittenn Stöaffer mit treuer fid) mengt" (Schiller, 

Taucher). 

1984. ^Umfrän^t gef)t auf 2:f)Da§" (Denzel). Weber says „e§ fott 
bie ©nabe, umträn^t bon Sobgefang, etc. , mte eine @ott= 
t)ett berel;)rt (in bet ^>erfon be§ S^lpaS) tobern." Düntzer 
also takes the picture to be that of Mercy, as a goddess, 
surrounded by a jubilant crowd of worshippers, and 
supposes tüie ha^j l)eit'ge Sid^t ber ftillen Dpferffamme 
to be a simile introduced into the main metaphor, But it is 
surely far simpler and more poetical to explain thus : ' Let 
mercy gleam for me like the quiet holy flame of sacrifice, 
surrounded by grateful joyous worshippers.' The contrast is 
evidently between the quiet flame of mercy and the fiercer fire of 
wrath, described above. This explanation is confirmed by A, 
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B, and C, which give o laJB bie ©nabe, tüte eine [cf)öne 
Slamme be§ 9lÜar§ umtranät t>on . . lobern, and the 
punctuation in the Weimar edition (which is followed in 
our text almost throughout) supports this interpretation. 

1991. Surely not, as Düntzer says, because through hesitation we may 
miss the opportun! ty, but ^tüeil ba§ ©ute mit ganzem, 
freubigen ^er3en ö^^^^^ i^^^^ ^i^" (Denzel). The 
• philosophy of the act, ' which appealed to Goethe in common 
with many great men and women, is not easily justified by 
argument. 



SCENE IV 

1993- i^Cfetftit i.e. facing tha background. He is addressing his 
Greek followers, who häve come to cover the flight of the 
captives, and are being held in check by the king's soldiers. 
See 1781. 

1998. The rather dehcate distinction between fült)ren and tragen 
should be noticed, for though fixieren means ' to lead ' and 
tragen ' to carry ' they are used in many phrases so as to 
seem almost interchangeable terms. On the whole tragen 
gives the idea of supporting a weight, while fül)ren denotes 
carrying a thing along with one ; but this definition does not 
always hold good. E.g. ein ©cf)tt)ert ober eine O^eber 
füiiren (' wield ') ; 2Borte im 35lunbe ^ülixen ; einen 9Zamen 
fül^ren ('bear') ; @elb hd fid) fütjren (' carry') ; ber {Jlnfe 
fü^rt ©olb mit fid); ba'B ©d)iff füT)rt 100 Kanonen 
(trägt would here-mean ' is capable of carrying*). but einen 
SBrief auf bie ^oft tragen; ein 9}Zuttermal tragen; eine 
53aft auf ber ©d)ulter tragen; bie Sd)ulb tragen; fid) 
mit einem ©ebanfen tragen; ber JBaum tragt gut, etc. 

2004. The same line as 1641. 

201 1. f)OX<i)Cn with dative or auf and accusative, ' to Hst to.' ©inem 
get)orci)en is more usual in the sense of * obeying,' but one 
says ber $>unb or ba§ Äinb lt)ord£)t nid)t, i.e. is dis- 
obedient. 



SCENE V 

2015 sq. &(^pt(i<f} t b, t). 93erfammlung.— ^<llH>i : see note on 268. 
~0eJaff en ; see note on 307. 
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SCENE VI 

2029. The original idea in biOig is that of * fairness ' and not ' cheap- 
ness.' Cf. Fr. bon marchi, and Ital, buon mercato. 

2031. bct trafiä^Ctt ^tt0cnl> : cf. in rafd)er ^ugenb, 653. 

2033. ö^Ji^Wt = 3iemt, 1863 and often. Cf. !^ord)en and ge= 
!t)ortf)en (2011), and rut)tg and geruf)tg, etc. (729). Often 
the meaning of a verb is entirely altered by the prefix ge, 
e.g. geftel)en, geloben, gebieten, etc. 

2035 sq. Mef^t: genitive singular feminine. — fcinctlt 9WÖt?bCt? : 

i.e. Aegisthus. 

2045. Duels were of course of not unfrequent occurrence among the 

Greeks and Romans (e.g, between Menelaus and Paris, and 
Hector and Ajax in Homer, and between the Horatii and 
Curiatii, etc. ). What offends in this scene is the rather 
braggart and melodramatic tone. 

2046. IbCgittttCt 3rd pers. imperative intransitive. 

2049. $UIU %t\t% X See note on 443. The passage 2050-7 does not 
appear in the older versions. It adds a touch of real nobility. 

205s sq. bet frfjnettC JBUrf: the idea is the same as in 1991, 
where hesitation is said to spoil a good deed. (Cf. bis dat 
qui cito dat. ) — Notice the difference in the use of gettdftct 
and getroft. See note on 1407. 

2059. For the genitive after fiel) tuOttten cf. „be§ rültime ber blut'ge 
Xl^rann fid) nid)t" (Schiller, Bürgschaft). 

2061. 4<1^ fte^e ♦ ♦ bCtn f^eint)e : other phrases with ftel^en should 
be noticed, e.g. einem 9iebe ftet)en ('account for a thing 
to . .') ; ba§ ujirb i!t)m teuer ju ftet)en fommen; ber §ut 
ftel£)t il^r gut ( ' becomes her ' ) ; einem nad) bem 53eben fte!)en 
(' seek a person's hfe'), etc. Here it means ' to confront a 
foe.' Cf. einem ^einbe ftanbt)alten. Other phrases that 
may be noted in the same connexion are e§ mit einem 
aufnelfimen, and in bie (Sd)ranfen treten. 

2064. -mit nickten X see note on 11 23. — For t^ ^e^atf and genitive 
see note on 759, 

2068. tx fatte ö^^i<^ ♦ ♦ : b. ]£). ob er gleid) faEe . ., ' even if he 
fall.' More usually it would be fällt er gleid). 

2072. %^^ ttnl> 9Jä:<3^tcn (in the Weimar edition printed 2ag= itnb 
SRädjten) is the rather stränge dative plural of the phrase 2^ag 
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unb 9lad)t, which is treated as a single word, as if we should 
say ' many up-and-do\vns ' instead of ' many ups and downs. ' 
Possibly we may explain in the same way the use of the 
Singular in the expressions bom SSerge ju 23ergen, bon 
©äul an ©äiilen, etc., used by Goethe (460, 1747). A, B, 
and C have Sagen unb 9K1d)ten. 

2075. The ordinary use of ban^t is impersonal, e.g. e§ i)angt mir 
t)or tf)m; e§ bangt mir um fein ßeben. 

2082, ba§ SWaJ : b. t). 5DluttermaI. This is an invention by Goethe, 
and possibly not a striking example of his ' unerring artistic 
instinct. ' 

2085. t^eUteiC auf: notice the use of auf in this sense. Cf. note on 
1975- 

2087. <^d)VClUttttC t borrowed from the Electra of Euripides, where 
Electra asks, ' What mark do you perceive by which I shall be 
convinced ? ' and the old attendant answers, ' A scar along 
his eyebrow, which he once received when with you he was. 
pursuing a hind in your father's palace, and feil.' Goethe 
transfers the blame to Electra herseif, whose impulsive char- 
acter is strongly marked by the Greek dramatists. In Eur. /. T. 
Iphigenia is convinced by ' Pelops' spear. ' See note on 1036. 

2095. 1()Ü0C : imperfect subjunctive from ^eben ; cf. ftünbe (1859), 
ftürbe, f)ülfe, flünge (for f länge), mürfe (from merfen), etc. 

2103 sq. ©atbrttClt X see note on 862 and 1937. For the use of such 
Compounds as 5U)nlt)Cn^cn and dative see note on 1396 and 
455- — ^fct^Ctt : e.g. the horses of Rhesus ; see on 1898. — 
fc{)dttcn %'^^iCXXiX e.g. Medea, Hesione, Ariadne. 

2107. t>(l§ ®it<) ♦ see Introd. p. xlvii. , and notes on 1438 and 1563. 
Euripides speaks of it as an ovpavoü Trearjfia {i$84), i.e. 'a 
heaven-fallen object,' and as a SiOTrer^s äyaXfia (977), i.e. 
' a Statue fallen from heaven. ' That it was conceived by 
Euripides as actually a statue and not a mere meteorite is 
piain from the fact that he speaks of its shutting its eyes. 

2109. xtnt i>a^ ^axtpi nn^t see on 73. 

21 13. For the following Interpretation of the oracle see Introd. p. xlvii. , 
and note on 610. — %üUVi^ l see prefatory note to Act l. 

2117. (^c'^(lä)tC i>id)r 'meantyou.' Cf. benfen and accusative, 601 
and 1765. A, B, and C have er berlangtc bid). 

2119. t)U ^Ciii^CX this appears first in the final version. See the 
quotation from Goethe about St. Agatha, Introd. p. Ixii. 

2127. hCt ©Öttin ffldiX as 279. He likens Iphigenie to a holy 
Image, such as the Trojan ' Palladium,' on which the safety 
of the city depended, This sacred statue of Pallas Athene 
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was carried off by Ulysses and Diomede, and in later times 
several towns in Greece, notably Athens and Argos, claimed 
to possess it. According to other accounts Aeneas took the 
genuine Palladium to Italy, the one conveyed by Diomede 
to Greece being a replica. 

2128. bdtiin ♦ ♦ (iehannt ift: lit. 'on to which the immutable 
fate . . has been charmed,' i.e. ' to which the fate . . has 
been supernaturally attached. ' — 2)aran is used sometimes for 
tüoran (which C has). A and B have ©ie naf)m btd) 
tveQ, bu ©runbftein unfre§ ipaufe§. — 39annen is to 
charm or fascinate (as a snake fascinates a bird). In Schiller's 
La^er it is said of Wallenstein, „er bannt ha^ ©lüdt; 
e§ mu^ if)m ftet)en." In the same way here the fate of a 
town is said to be charmed and attached to, or imprisoned 
in, the sacred image — like Ariel in the pine-tree. 

2136. hie SÖel^e i>C^ \>ätCtU<i)Cn ^aufeöt with pei-haps an 
allusion to the forbidden purification of the image. 

2138. ^<xUet as naä) jeine§ 25ater§ fallen, 19. 

2139, 'The word crown as a symbol of sovereignty was not in use 

among the Greeks and Romans. Grecian kings of the 
heroic age wore a woollen fillet [diadema) as a symbol of 
the priestly authority which was attached to royalty. The 
Macedonian rulers adopted the Persian Coronet, set with 
pearls. The Roman emperors wore merely a wreath of 
natural laurel-leaves, until Diocletian introduced the golden 
diadem adorned with pearls. On the other hand, we find 
genuine crowns in Etruscan sculpture, and in the case of 
barbarian kings ' (Weber). 

2141. For ^ignic^cn and genitive see note on 260. — J>eS tt^l^Cttt 

OilCC^tC^ : i.e. the nearer right of a brother. 

2142. Compare 766, 

2145. Notice that Jtt is used in the case of persons (as bon bit 3U 
un§, 2154) and personal feelings, e.g. id) i)abe tetn 9}er= 
trauen 3U bem 9j^anne; ßiebe ju ^inbern; id) ging 311 
meinem ^reunbe, etc. ; whereas (except in a fevv phrases 
like 3ur ^ird^e, jur ©d)ule ö^^^^^) ^^ is not used in the 
sense of ' to ' with places, but means ' at.' 

2153. ©afit?erf)t J see note on 1836. 

2156. fo Hft btt*§ m\XX see note on 291. 

2160. {)elt>l>f)ttt t see note on 1674. 

2161. txitt %xa(l^i% „^^feil nnb Sogen, S^iiertelle ober .^teibung 

bon ßeber" (Weber). Düntzer adds trousers (Median 
hraccael) and the ' Phrygian cap.' 
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2174. Übt tS}Oi)il See Introd. p. xlvii. 

*This curt farewell points/ says Weber, ' to a deep wound 
that still remains unclosed in his heart. It is certainly in 
keeping with the gloomy and uncertain-tempered character 
of a Scythian king, but is out of harmony with the general 
tone of reconciliation with which the tragedy concludes.' 

With regard to the further fortunes of Iphigenia as related in 
Greek mythology, the foUowing quotation from Smith's 
Classical Diciionary may prove of interest, in addition to 
what has been recounted in the Introduction, 

• In the meantime Electra had heard that Orestes had been 
sacrificed in Tauris by the priestess of Artemis. At Delphi 
she met Iphigenia, whom she supposed to have murdered 
Orestes. She therefore resolved to deprive her of her sight, 
but was prevented by Orestes, and a scene of recognition 
took place. All now returned to Mycenae ; but Iphigenia 
carried the statue of Artemis to the Attic town of Brauron, 
near Marathon, and died there as priestess of the goddess.' 
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I. WORDS AND PHRASES 

FOR VIVA VOCE DRILL 



Note. — This Appendix gives the primary and ordinary meanings of words, 
and therefore does not in every case supply the best word to be used in the 
translation of the text. 

Sonie words and phrases are intentionally inserted several times. 

It is suggested that the phrases should be said in different persons and tenses, 
to insure variety and practice. 

All nouns to be given with the definite or indefinite article to show the gender. 

Aibreviaiion. — sg. = ' something.' 

Page WORDS WORDS PHRASES 

3 the grove the sigh to accustom one's seif to sg, 
the sanctuary duU [of sound) I bow to his will 

the shore the grief far from parents and brothers 

and sisters 

4 to tie together the duty the bonds of friendship 
lamentable to own, confess to be without resource 
honourable the repugnance to obey sonie one 

5 the priestess mysteriously to be ready to do sg. 

to report for years that is a good omen [silent 

to approach to shudder it becomes you [znd sing) to be 

6 the shoot the host his best years are gone 
heavenward a stran^er with reverence and affection • 
ungrateful the grave according to an ancient custom 

7 to prepare to be sufficient to pardon some one sg. 

{t?'ans) to cheer since your ( 2??^ jz>z_^) arrival 

the departed the prayer a fountain of perpetual happiness 

[dead) the baisam 

8 to blame the proposal vvhat remains to be done? 

vain the rebellion to be honestly devoted to some 

with difficulty to accelerate one 

[adv] think of what you are doing 

9 the origin the repentance to leave some one to himself 
carefuUy the horror to think of sg. too late 

the displeasure rashly to grant some one protection 

10 without delay the duty to have confidence in some one 

{adv) to enjoy to meet some one kindly 

immovable contented to foUow some one's advice 

grateful 
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Page woRDs 

11 the sword 
the vengeance 
to avenge 

12 to expect 
to conceal 

the embarrass- 
ment 

13 for ever 

to extinguish 
the law 

14 the marrow 
the heritage 
the moderation 

15 the concord, 

Union 
to last 
stealthily 

16 the rails, path 
gruesome 

the miracle 

17 to reconcile 

to wrap, shroud 
the cloud 

18 to long for 
the column 
the advice 



19 to prefer 
the firmness 
to approve 

20 the fianc^e 
for your sake 

{Q.nd sing) 
to desire sg. 
past, gone 
what is past [n) 
the blessing 

22 the furies 
completely 
to deaden 

23 to trickle down 
to let loose 
innocent 



21 



WORDS 

the dreariness 
in future [adv) 
abashed 
the mistrust 
the return 
sacred 

the conversation 
the traitor 
the pride 

gloomy 
boundless 
to acquire sg. 

the intention, 

purpose 
to exterminate 
indifferent 
the rest, repose 
to wait for . . 
favourable 

to share 

to pick, öhoose 

to dazzle, blind 

the reason 

bridleless 

the persuasion 



the oflfice 
to atone 
tender 
to misunder- 

stand 
bloodthirsty 
brazen 
the form 
by Chance [adv] 
to lurk for . . 
to renounce 
the Corner, nook 
the net 
unwillingly 
the realm of fate 
the comfort 



PHRASES 

to share some one's sorrow 
to offer some one too much 
this shore frightens strangers 
horror seized his heart 
it is difficult to persuade him 
to band sg. to some one 

to block the way 

it does no härm, but it does no 

good either 
I grow dizzy 
to forge a brazen band round 

some one's brow 
by treachery and murder 
to repent of sg, 
to punish some one cruelly 
he learned it too late 
to plan an unheard-of deed 

to turn away one's face 

a model of a perfect man 

to reach the goal of one's ven- 
geance 

to Iure some one to the camp 

to repeat one's proposal 

against her will 

to reveal to some one one's in- 
most heart 

do [ind sing) what your heart 
bids you 

to upbraid some one 

to pardon some one 

to withhold sg, from some one 

from olden time down ward 

to enthral some one with magic 
bonds 

to forget one's duty 

to demand sg. urgently 

to foresee Coming events 

a widely scattered race 

to prolong some one's life 

to promise some one help 

to crush some one's heart 

so be it ! 

an untimely death 

to prepare the way for flight 

to hasten on the peril 
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24 the reproach 
the spirits of 

hell 
to converse 
about . . 

25 the butterfly 
plägue-infected 
to bloom, 

blossem 

26 countless 
infinite 

for years (adv) 
to imbibe 

27 guiltless 
to avenge 
the curse 

28 the piudence 
to listen to . . 
the hero 

29 the law 
the incense 
the criminal 

30 dangerous 
to avert sg. 
the mother- 

tongue 

31 to pass away, 

die 
to separate 
the sacrifice 

32 the barbarian 
the dust 

to name 

33 the web 
the traitor 

the accomplice 

34 to seil 
the Star 

85 the sanctuary 
murderous 
to touch (/r) 



WORDS 

to count on . , 
the seam 
to provide for 
some one 

to betray 

to poison 

the game 

{ckase) 

to heed sg. 
to crown 



PHRASES 



methinks 

at least 

to interpret 

the dizziness 
slippery 
to defile 

the fetters 
to detest 
unrecognisable 

the harbour 
the fate 
the destiny 

feverish 
the niadness 
to resist 

to adore 

the gruesome 

deed 
to report 

a shameful deed 

the exciise 

the repugnance 

to gleam 
prüden t 

to refiise 
to demand 
to assist, help 



the image of his father 
to sit by the fireside 
to Stare at one with one's eyes 
Wide open 

a half-nipped tender flower 
to be füll of courage and of joy 
to be on some one's track 

all round us 
to accomplish a task 
not to think anything of some 
one 

do what he bids you [znä sing) 

to rescue some one 

to yearn to leave a place 

to be destined to live 
to mock some one 
to take a step 

to escape from a calamity 
to accustom one's seif to sg. 
to have implicit confidence in 
some one 

to be in need of some one 

to seal some one's lips 

let that be sufficient for you 

to come back laden with booty 
to assure some one of sg. 
to take pity on some one 

unheard-of deeds have happened 
to accomplish a deed 
on the day of his arrival 

to strive to disentangle one's seif 
to offend some one by sg. 
to be deeply moved 

fortunately for us 

to steer towards a place 

to loose some one's bonds 
in token of his freedom 
the incensed king 
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36 to flatter 
to meet 
unexpected 

37 the ray 
durah 
hospitable 

38 to educate 
the ashes 
the stripe 



39 the occupation 
the glow 

to nourish 

40 to deceive 
guilty 
the shape 

41 the view 

the acceleration 
impatient 

42 the smoke 

the thick smoke 
betimes 

43 the lock 
inextinguishable 
unworthy 

44 empty 
to flatter 
desecrated 

45 the fratricide 
childless 
guiltless 

46 cool 

to refresh 

the whispering 

[coli) 
the bürden 
the watchword 
the ancestor 



47 



to tarry 
48 the arrow 
the throne 
the guest 



WORDS 

the threshold 
the wile 
the weed 

unbearable 
the relapse 
repentant 
to tint 
the dagger 
immortal 



to ferment 
the matricide 
to hearken 
the flight 
the fulfilment 
vast 

the shadow 
to share 
the laughter 
{colleciive) 
malicious 
deliberately 
the vein 
to perish 
the doubt 
to roll 

to vvander about 
thoughtless 
the delusion 
the spectacle 
to sharpen 
the Steel 
the branch 
Ihe twilight 
godlike 

to turn one's 

seif away 
brazen 

the host 
yearning 
the thread 



PHRASES 

to conceal sg. with prudent fore- 

thought 
to sow curse upon curse 
to reveal sg. to some one 
to curb one's feelings 
against my will 

to demand a thing and receive it 
bis ardent desire to avenge the 

king's death 
the mournful tidings of Orestes's 

death 
to fan the fire of vengeance in 

some one 
secluded from men 
to pursue a criminal 
to be in the same predicament 
whoever you may be 
fiUed with wreaths of blessing 
it appears little to him 
to know what is good for some 

one 
to implore the gods 
to scare some one 
the last embers are dying away 
to kindle the fire 
to dry up the blood in one's veins 
to advise some one not to do it 
to die a death of shame 
hear me ! oh, look up to me ! 

[o-nd sing) 
to trust some one 
to show some one his way 
to make some one trebly wretched 
to prolong some one's life 
to foUow some one 
to look at some one with pity 
the fount of oblivion 
to mingle in the procession 
to reap what one has sown 

to be rid of enmity 

to bid some one welcome 

to sit in Council with the gods 

to have pity on some one 

to free some one from his fetters 

to pull one's seif together 
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49 the rain 

a voice of thunder 
the stream 

50 the perplexity 
the youth 
the battle 

51 the bay 

to lie in wait for 
the falsehood 

52 the impediment 
the fulfilment 
the accident 

53 to deny, refuse 
to yield 

to delay 
the message 

54 the foreboding 
the repetition 
the repugnance 

55 the high-tide 
to Uft up 

the temple [of 
the kead) 

56 to eure 

the complaint 
sad, mournful 

57 to turn round 
confused 

to chide 
the reproach 

58 the return 
unworthy 
divine 

59 the resolve 
the ingratitude 
to excuse 

60 to judge 
hardly ever 
to persuade 

61 the seal 
the solitude 
tonourish, foster 

62 the repugnance 



WORDS PHRASES 

to dissolve to slam the gates behind one 

thousandfold to run after the joys of Ufe 

to refiect [reß) the wind swells the sails 

the assembly on the distant shore 

the tranquillity whatsoever he may undertake 

unexhausted to look at one wilh amazement 

to forge not to feel the proximity of 

unconsecrated danger 

methinks . . to execute one's project 

to gain sg. from some one by 
kindred to spill blood [cunning 

the path not before he permits it 

to disturb to leave sg. to some one [of an 

action ) 
calmly for appearance' sake 

the countenance not to heed some one's advice 

to give one trouble, to be hard 
to do 
to happen to take trouble 

to behave it is not becoming 

the arrival he is never short of excuses 

at an unseasonable time 
the chff to eddy over the rocks 

the fraud [of the tide) 

to vvaver to rock some one to sleep 

to listen to some one's advice 
to implore hc does not notice it 

the goal his curly head 

the Shoulder to give one's seif up to joy 

to destroy, ruin to long for sg. 
to elude some to av^^ait some one's return 
one or sg. to foresee an emergency 

the ashes to decline to do sg. 

extinguished to keep sg. well guarded 

the increase to keep one's promise 

to satisfy to form an alliance 

to inquire into to deceive some one cunningly 

stainless to flee from some one 

the persuasion to estimate sg. rightly 

the choice to do some one wrong 

the loss to consider one's seif under an 

Obligation to some one 

the curse to be in immediate danger 

to conduct to deceive some one 

to rob to owe one's life to some one 

to germin ate to forget sg. gladly 
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WORDS 


the talons of a 


the diff 


vulture 


the judgment 


doubly 




63 the feast 


formerly 


the gorge 


to hearken 


to stifle 


the grandson 


64 perplexed 


the pretext 


clandestinely 


the caution 


the bay 


the headland 


65 the forbearance 


the flattery 


the wrath 


the reflexion 


grateful 




the necessity. 




need 




66 undefiled 


the lip 


the messenger 


the law 


the destruction, 


to provoke 


ruin 




67 to dissolve, melt 


to go out of the 


solemnly 


way 


to pi'erce 


to circumvent 


to defend 




68 the precaution 


the branch 


incautiously 


the miracle 


defenceless 


the success 


69 the prey 


the enterprise 


to despise 


the reproach 


to scour, clean 


the assistance 


70 unhindered 


the deceiver 


rash, overhasty 


the web 


purposely 


the folly 


71 to swear {an 


the mercy 


oath) 


encircled 


embarrassed 


to flare 


the anger 




72 to double 


to revere 


to betray 


the fate 


with impunity 


to confess 


73 to press back 


the temerity 


slowly 


gentle, soft 


calmly 


to be becoming 


74 to grant 


to console 


the stranger 


to boast 


the privilege 


the proof 


75 to immortahse 


the fraud 



PHRASES 

it pleases them 

a difference {quarret) arises 

to shun some one 

the features of their sire 

to shake one's head 

to be hidden somewhere 

X.O search through sg. 

to spare some one 

to deprive some one of his 

freedom 
by fraud and cunning 
to put sg. off 

from one's youth up 

to learn to obey one's parents 

to offer resistance to some one 



to owe sg. to some one 
it is not becoming 

to condemn one's own seif 

to take some one for a Greek 

to have the right to . . 

to roam through the woods 

to revenge oppression 

if 1 do not succeed 

thevoice of truth and of humanit 

to plunge some one in peril 

to bid some one farewell 

the last hope rests on him 

to keep one's word 

to feel the height of one's dignity 

to wield a sword 

to pardon some one 

to listen to some one's words 

with naked swords 

to relieve some one's cares 

the voice of equity 

to bestow sg. upon some one 

to pass judgment 

to try the chances of arms [war) 

there is no need of that 
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the bondage, the eyebrows think of me and my lot [2nd pl) 

slavery the tripod to inquire after sg. 
the scar 

76 the fleece the curse force and guile 

the veil the claw to do sg. against one's will 

the liberation the marrow to enjoy sg. 

77 to prevent to requite to bring some one blessing 
the consecration to banish to put some one to shame 
to complete the garb to have an opportunity 

78 the couch the reward to inquire after sg. 

the benignity farewell I as a pledge of friendship 
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I. 




2, 


4. 


3- 

4. 




5- 
6. 


5. 


7- 
8. 


6. 


9- 

lO. 




II. 




12. 


7. 


13. 




14. 


8. 


15 

16. 



II. SENTENCES ON SYNTAX AND 
IDIOMS 

FOR VIVA VOCE PRACTICE 
I 



I have learnt to accustom myself to many things in Eng- 
land; I can also bear this. (Maria Stuart.) 

If he does not submit to my will, he will repent it. 

Alas ! the sea severs us from those we love ! 

I will not reckon with the gods ; yet truly deserving of 
lament is woman's lot. 

Man is never without resource ; he rules the world. 

I own with shame that I obey him with repugnance. 

He is always ready to help the oppressed. 

It becomes me to be silent ; for I am but an exile and 
an orphan (/). 

Can a foreign land ever become our home ? 

My best years are gone, and life's fresh joy blooms in me 
no more. 

You {27td sing) may call me unhappy but not ungrateful. 

Canst thou deny that the king has always met thee with 
reverence and affection ? 

Let it be sufficient that I have pardoned him ; forget I 
cannot. 

Has not the goddess heard your gentle prayer, instead of 
being enraged ? 

Time is a baisam for all wounds. 

Listen {sing\ to him who is truly and honestly devoted 
to you. 
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8. 17. Think [sing) of what you are doing, and do not forget 

that the king trusts but few. 
18. Do not misunderstand me, for indeed it is not my inten- 
tion to hasten on the rebellion. 

9. 19. Even though he does not exact your obedience, he feels 

all the same that you are concealing your origin from 
him. 
10. 20. My own heart bids me meet him in a friendly and con- 
fiding manner. 



II 

I. I am blessed with royal possessions, yet others enjoy more 
than I what I have acquired. 

11. 2. I share your sorrows, and thoughts of vengeance are far 

from me. 

3. This wish of mine can neither be foreign to you nor can 

it surprise you. 

4. I cannot offer much, but the little I possess I give gladly. 

12. 5. If you knew who I was, horror would seize your heart. 

6. It will be difficult to persuade them that their mistrust is 

unjustified, 

7. I expect he will soon allow you [ind sing) to retum to 

the sacred shores of your native land. 

13. 8. Examinations block the way to reform. 

9. Although this law can do no good, it may do a great deal 

of härm. 
10. Pride com es before the fall. 

14. II. A god forged a brazen band round his brow. 

12. He will sooner or later repent having employed treachery 

and murder to attain his ends. 

13. His patience being boundless they show neither moderation 

nor wisdom in their demands. 

15. 14. As soon as he had learnt how cruelly they had been 

punished, he planned an unheard-of deed of vengeance. 

1 5. As long as their concord lasts, all will go well ; but the 

moment discord separates them, all these good inten- 
tions will vanish in smoke. 

16. You will always find him calm and indifferent, as long 

as his own interests are not at stake. 

16. 17. You would have turned your face away if you had seen 

these horrors. 
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16. l8. My father was always to me the model of a perfect man, 
19. I am waiting for a more favourable opportunity to attain 

the goal of my vengeance. 

17. 20. Agamemnon lured his daughter into the camp and dragged 

her to the altar to sacrifice her. 
21. Diana having wrapped Iphigenia in a cloud carried her 

off to Aulis and thus rescued her from certain death. 
I am obüged to reconcile them against my will. 
He has revealed to us his inmost heart. 
I have done what my heart bade me do. 
Nothing, not even his art of persuasion, will induce me 

to disregard the voice of reason. 
I thank the gods who have given me strength not to 

enter into this union which they have not approved. 
I have withheld nothing from him, and yet I am accused 

of secrecy. 
This Office has been held by members of his family from 

olden times down to the present day. 
Enthrälled by magic bonds I forgot my duty and longed 

for a speedy return to my native shore. 
It was not becoming in them to Interpret this sacred 

custom in such an irreverent manner. 



III 

22. I. The thought that I cannot promise them help crushes my 

heart. 

2. The furies have deadened all my feelings, and I am pre- 

pared to renounce everything and to die. 

3. It is better to meet with death on the battle-field than to 

fall into the toils of assassins. 

23. 4. His dearest friend's untimely death would destroy all his 

hopes. * 

5. The gods are perhaps preparing the way for flight, whilst 

we hurry on the danger by our doubts. 

6. The words of gods are not equivocal, as in despair the 

poor oppressed one thinks. 

24. 7. He is the very image of his father. 

8. How much I longed to see you {2nd sing)^ to be with you ! 

9. I cannot imagine what would have become of them with- 

out you, {ind sing) indeed we count on you even now. 

25. 10. In her presence I forgot all my troubles, and my heart was 

again füll of courage and of joy. 





22. 


18. 


23- 




24. 




25. 


19. 


26. 




27. 




28. 


20. 


29. 




30- 
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25. II. Even though they have escaped, we are on their track. 
12. All this reminds me of the days of our youth when before 

US lay the wide, wide world. 

26. 13. What we do is toilsome and very incomplete. 

14. VVe do not heed the path we tread and see nothing 

before us but the golden goal. 

15. I do not think anything of him, if he cannot accom- 

plish this task. 

27. 16. The gods avenge not on the son the evil deeds done by 

the father. 

17. She yearns to leave this friendless shore. 

18. Methinks at least that he interprets aright these 

mysterious words. 



IV 



2S. I. You {2nd sing) are destined to live and to achieve your 
life-task, however impossible it may seem to you to 
do so. 

2. By taking this step you will increase the evil that you 

wish to avoid. 

3. I confess that in my opinion neither stratagem or worldly 

prudence defiles the man who consecrates himself to 
noble deeds. 

29. 4. She is said to have sprung from the race of the Amazons 

and to have fled to escape some great calamity. 

5. Man accustoms himself in time to many things. 

6. I place unreserved confidence in all he says and does. 

30. 7. Let {2nd sing) it be sufficient to you that a solemn 

promise seals our lips. 

8. It is quite evident that we need greater freedom to avert 

the danger which threatens us all. 

9. Teil {2nd siiig) me who you are and what unfortunate 

destiny has led you hither. 

31. 10. After the fall of Troy they returned to Greece laden with 

booty. 

11. I can assure you that he will have pity on him. 

12. I conjure you {27id sing) to spare him when you speak to 

him. 

32. 13. As far as human speech extends it is known what unheard- 

of deeds have happened. 
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32. 14. This gmesome deed was accomplished on the day of his 

return. 
15. She murdered her husband on the day of his arrival. 

33. 16. He strove in vain to disentangle himself from the net 

which she had thrown over his noble head. 

17. There is no excuse either for the accomplices of this 

shameful deed. 

18. Whoever she be, she seems deeply moved by Agamemnon's 

fate. 



35. I. Nobody, whoever he be, is allowed to touch you 

[2nd pl) as long as I am priestess of Diana. 

2. Even the humblest slave of our native shore is dearly 

welcome to us in a foreign land. 

3. If I refuse to loose his bonds, he will be doomed to death. 

36. 4. She had concealed her descent with prudent forethought. 

5. Reveal {27td sing) to me the end of those that safely 

returned from Troy. 

6. The sons of Tantalus, with füll and barbarous hands, have 

sown curse upon curse. 

37. 7. He begged her to curb her feelings and to be prepared for 

the worst. 

8. Uncertainty is more unbearable than everything eise. 

9. Whatever you {2nd sing) may demand you shall receive it. 
Their ardent desire to avenge the king's death increased 

in Proportion as they grew older. 
His sister, Electra, fanned into flame the fires of vengeance 

burning in his heart, and Clytaemnestra feil by the band 

of her own son. 
Describe to me the dangers that await us. 
Having lived for many years secluded from men, he shuns 

couverse with men as much as possible. 
All these criminals ought to be banished from the country. 
If I were in the same plight I should give up all idea of 

vengeance. 
Whoever he be I cannot bear that he should be deceived. 
He has suffered so much that he would welcome death 

in any shape. 
18. What would be wealth to thousands among us, appears a 

trifle to him. 



38. 


10, 




II. 




12. 


39. 


13. 




14. 




15. 


40. 


16. 




17. 
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41. 19. Having listened calmly to our entreaties he said that we 
ought not to be impatient and that everything would be 
done that could be good for us. 

20. If you {2nd sing) named my name with yours, you would 

share the curse and trouble that rest upon nny head. 

21. Your [ind sing) fate is closely bound up with mine. 



VI 

42. I. The last embers of the fire that you {ind sing) once 

kindled into flame have now died away. 
2. The furies have dried up the blood in his veins, therefore 
he is now unable to comprehend what you mean. 

43. 3. I advised them not to do it. 

4. And if the whole world perished he would yet have 

justice. 

5. He will die a death of shame, unless I rescue him without 

delay. 

44. 6. I dare not trust my own eyes, and yet it seems to be real 

and true. 

7. Spare {2nd sing) us and lend us a helping band by show- 

ing US our way about. 

8. It makes her trebly wretched to see him thus. 
The gods prolong life so that she may suffer still longer 

and meet a still more terrible doom. 
Take {2nd sing) my advice and follow me to the gloomy 

realms below. 
He looked at me with pity but did not spare me. 
All my yearning will I bury in ihe silent waves of Lethe, 

and all my thoughts, but not my love. 
With this cup from the fountain of oblivion rest and peace 

will return to this torn heart. 
I shall join in the procession of departed spirits whose 

thoughts of vengeance seem to have died away as does 

the light of the setting sun. 

47. 15. The greatest foes are here rid of their enmity, and homely 

converse takes the place of feud and murder. 

16. The joys of Tantalus' race commence beyond the grave. 

17. Why do you hesitate ? what is it that makes you turn 

away ? 

48. 18. Do not pity me, but free me from the fetters of that curse 

before it is too late. 



45. 


9. 




10. 




II. 


46. 


12. 




13. 




14. 
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48. 19. All is now accomplished and we look forward, yearning, 

to our rescue. 
20. Mark my word ! each moment is precious, and our return 
hangs on slender threads. 

49. 21. I do not grudge him. May he enjoy his happiness fuUy 

and be thankful ! 
22. There is need here of quick counsel and resolve. 



VII 

He succeeds in whatsover he undertakes. 

If you would give me your advice and help in these per- 

plexing undertakings, I should be grateful to you as 

long as I live. 
Though I did not feel the imminence of the danger that 

threatened us, I was prepared for the worst. 
She had never learnt to deceive, nor the art of gaining 

her purposes with crafty wiles. 
Methinks, I must let myself be led like a child. 
Chance, over which we have no control, would have it so. 
This pure spot is desecrated by his presence, for he has 

spilt the blood of his own mother. 
I leave it to you to obey his command or not, in any case 

do not disturb him before he permits it. 
If you are wise you will heed the advice of this faithful 

servant. 
I have done all I could and I have done it willingly, and 

not for appearance' sake. 
It has given me a great deal of trouble, I admit, but still 

I think it was worth doing. 
He takes a great deal of trouble but it is all in vain. 
Although he is never wanting in excuses, it remains a fact 

that he behaves very badly. 
It was not becoming to make this demand at such an 

unseasonable time. 
The tide eddies over the rocks, which you saw on the 

shore. 
Listen {2nd sing) to his advice and do not allow them to 

lull you to sleep when your interests are at stake. 
If you think that, then you misunderstand yourself and the 

World. 
They gave themselves up altogether to joy and merriment. 



50. 


I. 
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51. 
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56. 19. Let US hasten the hour 01 our departure, the time passes 
and we do not notice it. 
20. They all long for a speedy departure. 



VIII 



57. 1. Every lock of his contained a silent reproach to you. 

2. We are awaiting his early return. 

3. Nobody could have foreseen this emergency and nobody 

is to blame. 

58. 4. If he keeps his promise he will not decline to take part 

in the celebration. 
5 Thy hand from golden censers first shall strew the fragrant 

incense. 
6. O'er that threshold thou shalt life and blessing once again 

dispense. 

59. 7. For, within his breast, slowly were ripened thought 

and resolve, which friendship's genial warmth soon 
developed. 

8. Dread and danger have here formed a close alliance. 

9. I will not cunningly deceive him nor secretly fiee from 

him. 

60. 10. Man cannot judge himself, for what he has done he rarely 

estimates aright. 

11. There is only one way open to us to save your {znd sing) 

brother and his friend. 

12. It is no easy matter to wrong and deceive a man to whom 

we are under great Obligation. 

61. 13. What she appoints thee to endure — endure ; and do what 

she commands. 

14. They are in immediate danger, they must follow me. 

1 5. He deceived the man to whom he owes his life. 

62. 16. I hear again the strain of an old song, which I thought I 

had forgotten long ago. 

17. Oh, fear the immortals, ye children of men ! 

18. As soon as a quarrel arose they were ready to fan it into 

flame. 

63. 19. They never tired of gazing upon the beloved features of 

their sire. 
20. He shook his head and said nothing. 
M 
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64. I. He ov/ned himself that he did not know on whom to fix his 

suspicion. 
2. We know that they are hidden somewhere, therefore we 

intend to search through the whole house. 
They searched the coast from the promontory to the grove 

of the goddess. 
They have deprived him of his freedom and made him a 

slave. 
She won my heart by fraud and cunning. 
Why did she put off the sacrifice, why does she demand 

more time for reflexion ? 
Her name is unsoiled and her reputation is beyond re- 

proach. 
We should learn to obey our parents from early youth, 

then we should not resist them later on. 
It is an ancient law that bids you do as I teil you. 
When he raised the knife to pierce my heart the kindly 

goddess rescued me. 
Do what is becoming, and do not forget that it behoves 

the noble-minded to respect a man's word. 
Nature has given also to the weak man the means of 

defending himself. 
A pure mind does not need cunning. 
Be {2nd sing) always cautious, for prevention is better 

than eure. 
Nobody has a right to perform such an unheard-of act. 
Nothing is more refreshing than to roam through the 

mountains and forests on such a beautiful day. 
Should I fail, then I shall have strength to die. 
They have been sent by Apollo to steal away the image 

of Diana. 
Who would purposely shut his ears when the voice of 

truth and of humanity is raised ? 
How can I look my brother in the face whom I have 

plunged in thls dreadful peril ? 
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X 

PAGE 

71. I. My last hope rests on him, yet I feel sure that he will 

keep his word. 

2. He had sworn that he would let her go, if ever a safe 

return to her own people were provided for her. 

3. This very voice that so often assuaged me now arouses my 

anger against her words. 

72. 4. No one in my presence wields with impunity his naked 

sword. 

5. Let US place our fate in their hands. 

6. Let {2nd sing) me confess our meditated flight and free 

my soul from treachery. 

73. 7. Speak {iTid sing) but a word and their temerity shall be 

punished. 

8. They have coUected the remnant of their followers and 

are now awaiting the issue of their enterprise. 

9. Even when relieved from these cares, I must yet fear strife 

between you, if you will not listen to the voice of 
equity. 

74. 10. We do not accord that privilege to strangers in this 

country. 

11. May the chances of battle decide this contention ! 

12. Show yourself always worthy of the ancestors of whom 

you boast. 

75. 13. There is no need of that in our case. 

14. We have inquired into the matter, and feel now con- 

vinced that he speaks the truth. 

15. Every doubt is now removed. 

76. 16. Do you {27id pl) think that I can contemplate calmly 

your depriving me of Diana s image ? 

17. Can I enjoy peace if my enemies employ force and guile 

against me ? 

18. I now enjoy anew the light of day. 

77. 19. Think {27id sing) of me and of my lot, think also of thy 

promise, and grant our pi-ayer. 

78. 20. Farewell ! and In pledge of our old friendship let me 

clasp thy hand ! 
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QUOTATIONS 

Note. — The ntunbers after these quotations refer to the lines. 
[The English of these quotations is Miss Swanwick'sJ 

1. Freely to breathe alone is not to live. (io6) 

2. A useless life is but an early death. (115) 

3. The little done doth vanish to the mind, 

Which forward sees how much remains to do. (145) 

4. Oh ! be he king or subject, he 's most blest, 
Whose happiness is centred in his home. (230) 

5. A Word momentous calmly hast thou spoken. (307) 

6. Not many words are needed to refuse, 

The NO alone is heard by the refused. (451) 

7. The soft green carpet of the beauteous earth 
Is no arena for unhallow'd fiends. (588) 

8. My very life began when thee I lov'd. (654) 

9. Love and courage are the spirit's wings 
Wafting to noble actions. (666) 

10. Each, or good or bad, 

Of his own actions reaps the due reward. (716) 

11. Lose not the moments which are limited. (1365) 

12. Man is soon 
Inur'd to slavery and quickly leams 
Submission, when of freedom quite depriv'd. (1789) 

13. And thus obeying, ever hath my soul 
Known sweetest freedom. (1828) 

14. It becomes a noble-minded man 

To treat with due respect the words of woman. (1864) 

15. No prudent warrior doth despise his foe. (1867) 

16. Large thy demand within so short a time. (1988) 

17. Beneficence does not reflexion need. (1989) 

18. 'Tis doubt which good doth oft to evil tum. 
Consider not j act as thy feelings prompt thee. (1992) 
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PASSAGES FOR REPETITION 

1. §erau§ in eure ©d)atten, rege 235t|3fet 

5lu(i) t)on bem ßeben l^ier, bem atüeiten 2obe. (1-53) 

2. 9[öot)( bem, bet feiner Später gern gebenJt, 
S)er 2öelt l)erbor. (351-359) 

3. S)u i6)aft 30ßolfen, gnäbige 3letterin, 

@ine 2ßeile gönnen unb laffen. (538-560) 

4. ©olbne ©onne, leit)e mir 

S3or 3ot)i§ 2:it)ron ! benn iä) bin arm unb ftumm. (982-984) 

5. D n>et) ber ßüge! fie befreiet nict)t, 
Unb trifft ben (Sd)ü^en. (140 5-1 411) 

6. e§ fürd)te bie ©ötlet 

Unb fd)üttelt ba§ §au^t. (1726-1766) 
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III. PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO GERMAN 

Note. — It has seemed advisable to glve in the present volume passages bearing 
upon the subject matter of the play for translation into German, instead of 
giving the plot of the play itself. Except with very advanced students, it 
will be necessary to go through these passages in school before they are 
written by the pupils. 

I 

Origin of the Greeks 

The Greeks on their arrival in Greece were a simple 
people of Aryan origin, but acquainted with agriculture, 
and in possession of a nature-worship, the object of which 
was the sky and its phenomena, such as light, hghtning, 
clouds, rain ; and these celestial phenomena and natural 
forces found expression in myths. By what route the 
earliest Greeks entered the countries which they afterwards 
possessed can only be conjectured ; one half probably 
Game into European Greece from the north by land, and 
the other half from the East by water. We ought to make 
ourselves acquainted with the natural aspect of their country, 
not merely because it is the scene of the events which con- 
stitute the history of Greece, but also because it supplies 
some explanation of the main characteristics of the Greek 
people. For although the soil does not make a people 
who come from elsewhere and are not originally natives of 
it, still it gives a certain bias to character, and knowledge 
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of a country leads to a better comprehension of the history 
of its people. The climate and configuration of Greece 
have materially contributed to impress a special character 
on a people allied to the Indian, Italian, and Germanic races. 
The Greeks were forced by the nature of their country to 
take to the sea, and consequently to pursue what was new. 
Among the Greeks, only those who had little to do with the 
sea clung to ancient customs. 

(Adapted from Adolph Holm's Ylistory of Greece?) 



II 

Greek Art and Literature 

The Greeks form one of the most important links in the 
chain of nations which constitutes the history of the world. 
Few peoples have exercised so considerable an influence 
upon later generations, fewer still are in themselves objects 
of so deep an interest. The Greeks are specially character- 
ised by their unique sense of beauty (to KaAov). 

They produced masterpieces in Hterature and art, and 
generally speaking discovered, with but few exceptions, those 
types which are of universal application for the expression 
of the Beautiful. The well-nigh perfect forms of Greek art 
could only come into being under the aegis of the highest 
intellectual and political freedom. So ardent too were the 
Greeks in their pursuit of the Beautiful, that the same word 
served from earliest times to denote their moral ideal. 

There is another point which helps to account for their 
ability to bring their splendid talents to such perfection, 
This was their exceptional sense of the value of proportion. 
croi(f>po(rvin-i^ the real meaning of which is soundness of 
intellect, is the quality which distinguishes Greek art and 
literature from that of the East : it alone made the creation 
of classical forms possible. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that füll recogni- 
tion of the importance of the Greeks does not necessarily 
imply a belief in their absolute perfection. It is obvious 
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that a higher kind of religion, like the Christian, is bound 
to inspire works in literature and art surpassing in many 
respects those instinct with polytheism. Further, it is clear 
that our modern world, which has attacked psychological 
and social problems that were unknown to the ancients, is 
able to approach many subjects in a deeper spirit than was 
possible to the Greeks. 

(Adapted from Adolph Holmes Hisiory of Greece.) 



III 

EURIPIDES 

Tradition has fixed the day of the great sea-fight of 
Salamis, in 480 B.C., as the birthday of Euripides. His 
father was named Mnesarchus, his mother Kleito. They 
must have been wealthy, and evidently belonged to a good 
family. The poet's childhood was passed amid surround- 
ings which were in themselves highly stimulating. He 
watched while, day by day, from the ruins of that 
Athens which the Persians had made a heap of ashes, there 
rose a new city, greater, stronger, and more beautiful by 
far than that for which the men of Marathon and Salamis 
had fought. Athens had by her warlike enterprises 
become the head of the confederacy which the lonian sea- 
board states and islands formed for mutual defence against 
the Persians. The boy's earliest memories were of the 
construction of magnificent harbours and docks, of the 
rising of the Long Walls which hnked Athens with her 
ports, of the new-born splendour of the temple-crowded 
Acropolis, of colonnades whose walls flushed bright with 
pictures of battles by land and sea, of gleaming statues that 
day by day were multiplied tili the gods and heroes 
seemed to outnumber the men of the city, of spacious 
gymnasia, of humming law-courts, and of the great theatre 
of Dionysus. He beheld the creation of all these ; he was 
an eye-witness of the transformation of Athens into some- 
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thing tbat far transcended Homefs fairest vision of ' goodiy- 
builded towns.' 

All these influences were silently moulding bis genius, 
and fostering powers as yet uncomprehended by himself, 
certainly unsuspected by bis parents. 

(Adapted from A. S. Way's Euripides 
in English Verse ^ Introd.) 



IV 
The Greek Legend of Iphigenia 

Agamemnon had offended Artemis by killing a stag in 
her sacred grove, and the goddess resented this offence by 
sending a calm just as the Greeks, who had assembled 
their fleet at Aulis in Boeotia, were ready to Start upon 
their expedition against Troy. The seer Calchas declared 
that Artemis would only be appeased by the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia ; and the innocent girl was accordingly sent for 
to Chalcis under the pretence that she was to be married 
to the warlike Achilles. Iphigenia no sooner arrived, how- 
ever, than the real object of her journey became known to 
her. Preparations for her sacrifice were already made, and 
she was immediately led forth to expiate the fatal error of 
her now repentant and distracted father. But just as she 
was about to be sacrificed, Artemis carried her off in a 
cloud to Tauris (the Crimea), and substituted a hind as a 
sacrifice in place of the maiden. Iphigenia, thus rescued, 
subsequently became a priestess of Artemis at Tauris. 

The practices of this place were very cruel ; for all 
strangers thrown upon the coast were sacrificed to the 
goddess. Orestes, the brother of Iphigenia, very nearly 
feil a victim to this custom. He had been sent by Apollo 
to fetch the image of Artemis, which was supposed to have 
fallen from heaven, and was kept in the temple of the 
goddess at Tauris. When Orestes, accompanied by his 
faithful friend Pylades, arrived at Tauris, the young men 
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were immediately seized by the natives, and would have 
been sacrificed, if Iphigenia had not fortunately recognised 
her brother. 

(Adapted from Sir W. Smith's Smaller 

Classical Mythology.) 



V 

Orestes 

When Agamemnon returned from the Trojan war to 
Mycenae, bis wife Clytaemnestra, who loved Aegisthus, the 
son of Thyestes, murdered him. Electra, one of the daughters 
of Agamemnon, fearing that her young brother Orestes 
.tnight also fall a victim to the wickedness of his mother and 
her lover, had the boy secretly conveyed to Strophius, King 
of Phocis, Here Orestes was brought up with Pylades, the 
son of Strophius. In the eighth year of his sojourn with 
his uncle, Orestes, who had been exhorted by his sister 
Electra to revenge the death of Agamemnon as soon as he 
was of an age to do so, consulted the Delphian oracle on 
the subject. Finding the oracle favourable to his plan, the 
young man proceeded secretly to Argos, where he an- 
nounced himself as a messenger sent by Strophius to com- 
municate the death of Orestes, and bear to Clytaemnestra 
the ashes of her deceased son. Orestes cut off a lock of 
his hair, and, after sacrificing it at the shrine of his father, 
made himself known to his sister Electra, soon after which 
he killed his mother in herown palace. Having committed 
this fearful deed, the matricide was pursued by the Erinyes 
of his mother. He became mad and fled from land to land. 
By the command of the oracle of Apollo, which he consulted 
to be freed from his intolerable suffering, Orestes went to 
the land of the Tauri to fetch the image of Artemis. As soon 
as he obtained possession of the sacred relic he was cured of 
his madness and incessant wanderings and returned home. 
(Adapted from SiR W. Smith's Smaller 
Classical Mythology,) 
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VI 

FROM THE «IPHIGENEIA* OF EURIPIDES 

Iph. Damseis beloved, I raise mine eyes to you. 
Mine all is in your hands — for happiness, 
Or ruin, and for loss of fatherland, 
Of a dear brother, and a sister loved. 
Of mine appeal be this the starting-point — 
Women are we, each other's staunchest friends, 
In keeping common counsel whoUy loyal. 
Keep silence ; help us to achieve our flight. 
A loyal tongue is its possessor's crown. 
Ye see three friends upon one hazard cast, 
Or to win back to fatherland or die. 
If I escape, — that tjiou may'st share my fortune, — 
Thee will I bring home. Oh, by thy right band 
Thee I implore — and thee I — by thy sweet face 
Thee, — by thy knees — by all thou lov'st at home ! 
What say ye } Who consents ? — Who sayeth nay- — 
Oh speak ! — to this ? — for if ye hearken not, 
I and my hapless brother are done. 

Chorus. Fear not, dear lady : do but save thyself. 
I will keep silence touching all the things 
Whereof thou chargest me : great Zeus be witness. 

Iph. Heaven bless you for the word ! Happy be ye ! 

O goddess-queen, who erst by Aulis clefts 

Didst save me from my sire's dread murderous band, 

Save me now too with these ; eise Lochias' words 

Through thee shall be no more believed of men. 

But graciously come forth this barbarous land 

To Athens. It beseems thee not to dwell 

Here, when so blest a city may be thine. 

A. S. Way {Eiiripides in English Verse), 
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VII 
Orestes and Goethe 

In Goethe's play the horrors accumulated on the house 
of Tantalus are first revealed to us in Iphigenia^s conversa- 
tion with King Thoas, when she teils him of the good 
fortune and the arrogance of her great ancestor Tantalus, 
the unrestrained passions of his son and grandson, and her 
own cruel fate, her sacrifice by her father and her rescue 
by the goddess Diana. Pylades and Orestes later on 
complete the dreadful tale, and the latter has to acknowledge 
with his own lips the fearful deed he has wrought, the 
murder of his mother. The tortures of remorse and self- 
abhorrence seize on him again at the recital of his crime ; 
his mind seems quite darkened, and madness takes posses- 
sion of his faculties. The longing for impending death 
gathers like the gloom of night more and more darkly 
round his head. But he does not lay violent hands on 
himself, and the force of a tortured imagination, which 
transports him into the next world, is at the same time his 
salvation. Death, though only grasped in illusion, is a 
reconciler ; Orestes thinks he sees Atreus and Thyestes, 
the two hostile brothers, united again in Elysium, and 
Agamemnon wandering there hand in hand with Clytem- 
nestra. This visionary glance into the quiet world of the 
departed calms the storm which is surging in his bosom, 
and in his sister's arms the guilt-laden man, torn by 
remorse, is restored again to his former seif. 

Orestes returning to life through dreams of death, and 
cured by the touch of Iphigenia, typifies Goethe freeing 
himself from morbid thoughts and finding peace for his 
soul in the friendship of Frau von Stein. 

W. Scherer {History of German Literaturen 
tr. Mrs. Conybeare). 
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VIII 
The Character of Goethe's Iphigenie 

Goethe's Iphigenie represfjits^tke paw£rx>f ideALwöm 
hood. Her approach brings peace and reconciliation, her 
priesthood imparts a milder character to the reHgion of the 
barbarians, and the soft tone of her voice propitiates the 
harsh king. The weak woman overcomes all resistance, 
but she is not really weak, for she knows no fear ; the pure 
instinct which she follows makes her bold, and she remains 
constant to the idea of right which she has formed. In 
the school of obedience and misfortune, in the Separation 
from home and family, and in the Service of the virgin 
goddess she has acquired that firmness of character by 
which she gains her purpose. Her noble character lifts 
her into the atmosphere of a still higher general goodness ; 
and the maxims and reflexions on the nature of man and 
woman, on the blessings of friendship, on sincerity and 
prudence, which run through the whole play, continually 
reveal an insight into the highest principles of the moral 
World. 

Instead of availing himself of the outward and mechanical 
Solution of the problem, which the ancient drama permitted, 
Goethe offered that in ward reconciliation which the modern 
spirit demands. j He could not have recourse to any Deus 
ex machi7ia^ who should dictate the law of wisdom to the 
hopelessly perplexed human min3 j he therefore transformed 
the human characters themselves,' softened the contrast be- 
tween the Greeks and the barbarians, and represented the 
king of the Tauri as so noble a nature that his final reconcilia- 
tion does not seem inconsistent with his previous attitude, 
and the peaceful conclusion does not strike one as un- 
natural. 

W. Scherer {History of Gennan Literaturen 
tr. Mrs. Conybeare). 
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IX 

Iphigenie A German Dramatic Poem 

Goethe' s Iphigenie is a German play. It Substitutes 

/ profound moral struggles for the passionate struggles of 

ithejold legend. It is not Greek in ideas nor in sentiment. 

^~\\. is German, and transports Germany of the eighteenth 

Century into Scythia during the mythic age, quite äs 

absolutely as Racine places the Court of Versailles in the 

_£amp of Aulis, and with the same ample justification. 

; The points in which Goethe's work resembles the Greek 

: are, first, the slowness of its scenic movement and simplicity 

! of its action, which produce a corresponding calmness 

: in the dialogue ; and secondly, a Saturation with mythic 

\^Jore. All the rest is German. \ And this Schiller, as a 

dramatist, clearly saw. He said : ^ Apart from the dramatic 

form Iphigenie is a marvellous production, which must for 

ever remain the delight and wonderment of mankind.* 

JThis is striking the right chord. A drama it is not ; it is 

a marvellous dramatic poem. The grand and solemn 

movement of its evolution responds to the large and simple 

ideas which it unfolds. It has the calmness of majesty. 

In the limpid clearness of its language, the involved mental 

processes of the characters are as transparent as the 

Operations of bees within a crystal hive ; while a constant 

strain of high and lofty music makes the reader feel as if 

in a holy temple. And above all witcheries of detail, there 

is the one capital witchery, belonging to Greek statues 

more than to any other works of human cunning — the 

perfect unity of Impression produced by the whole, so that 

nothing in it seems made^ but all to grow ; nothing is 

superfluous, but all is in organic dependence ; nothing is 

there for detached effect, but the whole is effect. The 

poem fiUs the mind ; beautiful as the separate passages 

are, admirers seldom think of passages, they think of the 

wondrous whole. Lewes (^Life of Goethe^ 
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X 

Pure Humanity 

All that is noble, grand, and beautiful in human nature, 
and at the säme time all that is^ weak, impulsive, and brutal, 
is vividly brought before us. Iphigenie, the exquisitely 
finished type of true human nobility, yet falters under the 
great temptation to save the life of her dearest at the cost 
of marring her own heavenly pure nature. She is the 
victim of the barbarous usages of the past, but she triumphs 
over the influences that would drag her down. In her 
view the new time has dawned when men will be no longer 
subject to coarse superstition, blindly doing its bidding and 
fanatically carrying out its grim bebest. 

The spirit of a pure humanity pervades the whole, and 
it is humanity that works the redemption. In his old age 
the poet gave expression to this idea in a verse written on 
the flyleaf of a copy of his drama which he presented to 
the actor Krüger, after a very successful representation of 
it in Weima;r. 

What in hope and faith the poet 
Here revealed on many a page, 
May the actor's art bestow it 
On his people from the stage ! 
May he lovingly endeavour 
Thus to make the lesson known ; 
Pure humanity can ever 
For all human faults atone. 

(From Charles H. Eggert's Introduction 
to Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris.) 
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IV. WORD-FORMATION 

WORDS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 

Even at the earliest pei.od with which vve are acquainted in the 
history of the German language, words from foreign languages had 
been adopted. The primary reaspn for this was the absence of words 
in German for things, institutions, ideas, etc., with which the Germania 
races became acquainted through their contact and intercourse with 
neighbouring peoples. In this manner many names of animals, 
plants, expressions referring to agriculture, architecture, cooking, 
navigation, writing, warfare, trade, were in very early times adopted 
from Latin, e. g. — 

ber ©lefant (elephant), Lat. elephas, elephantem. 

ber ^fau (peacock), Lat. pävo. 

bie ßirf(i)e (cherry), Lat. [adj) ceraseus. 

bte O^eige (fig), \.2X. ficus. 

bie ßilie (lily). Lat. lilia [pl of lilium). 

bie S^iofe (rose), Lat. rosa. 

ber 2Qöein (wine), Lat. vlnum, 

ber 2}^oft (must), Lat. mustum. 

bie Kelter (wine-press), Lat. calcatura. 

ber SOZarmor (marble), Lat. marmor, 

ber ,^alf (lime), Y.dX, calx, calcem. 

bie ©träfe e (street), Lat. strata. 

ber <^äfe (cheese), Lat. cäsius (for caseus). 

ber ©ffig (vinegar), Lat. acetum. 

bie 23utter (butter), Lat. l?ütyrum, Gk. ßo^fTvpov, 

ba§ Ol (oil), Lat. oleum. 

ber Pfeffer (pepper), Lat. piper. 

bet Slnfer (anchor), Lat. ancora. 
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bie Si^tte (chain), Lat. catena. 
fd^reiben (to write), Lat. scribere. 
ber 5örief (letter), LLat. ^r^i/^. 
ba§ ©leget (seal), Lat. dgillum (?). 
ber ^feil;(arrow), Lat. pilum, 
bie SJlÜnse (coin), Lat. moneta. 
ber 9)lartt (market), Lat. mercätus. 
ber 3iri§ (tax), Lat. census. 
ber 3ott (toll), LLat. toloneum. 

But there were other causes as well for the adoption of foreign 
words. First among these may be mentioned the introduction of 
Christianity, which brought with it a number of words of Latin and 
Greek origin, such as : — 

ba§ ^lofter (monastery), MLat. claustrum. 

ber Slltar (altar), Lat. altäre. 

hit Drgel (organ), MLat. Organum. 

ba§ Äreuj (cross), Lat. crux, 

ber ^^übft (pope), Lat. fäpa. 

ber ^rtefter (priest), Lat. j^resbyter, Gk. irpea-ßijrepos, 

ber -ÖTtönd) (monk), Lat. vtonachus, Gk. }xovar)(ß%, 

bie 9^onne (nun), Lat. nonna, Gk. v6vv<x. 

bie 3[Ref[e (mass), MLat. missa. 

ber ©ngel (angel), Lat. angelüs, Gk. ätycXos. 

ber S^eufel (devil), Lat. diabolus. 

^rebtgen (to preach), MLat, fraedtcare. 

Opfern (to sacrifice), Lat. operari. 

Another cause, operative in the Middle Ages, is to be found in the 
mfluence which the literary productions of France exercised on the 
German Court-poets. This influence is accountable for an influx of 
many French words, mainly terms of chivalry, relating to tournaments, 
hunting, sport, etc. The majority of these words have not stood the 
wear of time and have disappeared again from the German language, 
but there is still a fair sprinkling of them in existence, e.g. — 

ba§ 5lbenteuer (adventure), Fr. aventure. 
ber ^Preig (price), OFr. prts, Fr. prix. 
bte 9Jlanter (manner), Fr. manüre, 
ba§ D^iebter (district), Fr. rivüre, 
fein (fine), Yr.ßn (introduced about 1200). 
N 
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parlieren (to speak, prattle), Fr. parier. 
bte Partei (party), Fr. partie. 
!oftcn (to cost), Fr. co-üter. 
liefern (to supply), Fr. livrer. 
^^rüfen (to examine), OFr. prover, Fr. prouver. 
fe!)len (to fall), Fr. faillir. 
ßanje (lance), Fr. lance. 
^alaft (palace), Fr. palais, MHG. palas, 
etc. etc. 

It must be noted that along with the words themselves some 
derivative Suffixes were adopted in German from French, as =ei in 
^äQerei^ 5lbtei, 2}o9tei, {Jtfd)erei, ^e^erei ; and neren in tjantteren, 
tjalbieren, ftol3ieren, etc. Even the French plural suffix has left its 
mark in plurals like bie ^erl§ (fellows), bte ^ungen§ (youngsters). 
The Word let, leige (manner of being), derived from OFr. hy [loi), is 
adopted in words like mand)erlet, aHerlei. 

A third cause may be found in the revival of learning in the 
sixteenth Century, in consequence of which a great many Latin words 
and phrases were adopted in German, e.g. — 
(i) scientific terms — 

bie 5lntiquität (antiquity), Lat. antiquitas. 

antif (antique), Lat. antiquus. 

bi[)?utieten (to dispute), Lat. disputare. 

bet 2)OCtor (doctor), Lat. doctor. 

ba§ ©jcempel (example), Lat. exemplum. 

\>0.'^ t^ragtnent (fragment), \^2X. fragmentum. 

(2) technical terms — 

bet STaft (time, in music), Lat. tactus. 
bie 3Jlelobie (tune), Gk. fxeXcpöla. 
bie 9Jiobulation (modulation), Lat. modulatio. 
etc. etc. 

(3) legal terms — 

5lubien3 (audience), MLat. audientia, 

bie" 5luf tion (auction) , MLat. auctionem. 

citieren (to quote), Lat. citare. 

conbemnieren (to condemn), Lat, condemnare. 

ba§ 2)efret (decree), Lat. decretum. 

ha'^ SbiEt (edict), Lat. edictum. 

emancipieren (to emancipate), Lat. emancipare. 
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ber i?i§cu§ (fisc), L^t^scus. 
bie Onfamte (infamy), Lat. infamia. 
bQ§ ^ntereffe (interest), Lat. Interesse. 
bex .^Dntratt (contract), Lat. contr actio. 
ber Sftu^et (scruple), Lat. scrupulum. 
etc. etc. 

(4) Offices and titles — ■ 

ber 5Ibt)ofat (advocate), Lat. advocatus. 
bie ©gceHenj (excellence), Lat. excellentia. 
ber l^urator (curator), Lat. cürätor. 
bie JRajeftät (majesty), Lat. majestatem. 
ber Potentat (potentate), Lat. potentatus. 
ber S^legent (regent), Lat. regentem. 
etc. etc. 

The dictionary of foreign terms used in German, and published in 
1571 by Simon Rote, contains 2000 words derived from Latin and 
Greek. And derivatives were formed even from German words with 
Latin suffixes : — 

butf)[tabieren (to spell). fcf)attteren (to shade in), 

©robian (the ruffian). 
Apart from the infliux of classical words which we have noted after 
the revival of learning, it must be mentioned that Latin became, about 
the same time, almost the universal language of scholars. Between 
15 71 and 1590 appeared 7547 books written in Latin as against 3310 
written in German. This mania for classics went so far sls to make 
authors habitually Substitute a Latin or Greek name for their own, viz. 
Melanchthon (Schwarzert), Megander (Grossmande), Avenarius (Haber- 
mann), Textor (Weber), Mullerus (Müller), Scultetus (Schulze), etc. 

And finally, reference has to be made to a less legitimate importa- 
tion of alien words, which was partly due to vanity and snobbishness, 
partly to the absurd admiration of everything foreign, and also to a 
want. of appreciation of their own language, which was prevalent 
among Germans chiefly in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and which introduced a host of French words, for which 
the plea of necessity could not be put forward. 

The Emperor Charles V, (1519-56) was largely responsible for 
the gradual predominance of French among the leading classes of 
Germany, and Frederick the Great of Prussia (1740-86) fostered the 
same influence which had been growing in spite of many protests raised 
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ever since 1580. Between 1751 and 1780, 5000 volumes appeared in 
Germany which were written in the French language. It cannot be 
denied that the influence of the Humanists and that of France was 
in many ways salutary, but it is equally certain that this undue admira- 
tion for Latin and French retarded the development of German, and 
in some degree endangered its integrity. It was not until the second 
half of the eighteenth Century that the greai writers of the second 
classical period of German literature resuscitated their mother tongue, 
and regained for it that position and gave it that importance which 
it has enjoyed ever since. 

The number of foreigil words in German is still very great, and 
there is a movement afoot at the present time which, though extreme 
and even ridiculous in some quarters, will no doubt have one practical 
result, that foreign words for which good German words exist will 
drop out more and more. 

There exist of course in German, as in all other important modern 
languages, a number of words from other tongues, as Arabic, Hebrew, 
Slavonic, English, Italian, Spanish, Persian, Chinese, Hindostani, 
but their number is small, and many of them might be termed inter- 
national, e.g. — 

%lä)em\e, ß^emte, 3enttl), $llgebra, 5tt!ot)ot, 5lbmiral, 
SDitüan, ^abi, SSiH, bösen, Sloaft, Sunnel, Banbit, SBrütto, 
9^etto, %axa, 5lgio, (Salbo, (Bopxan, Seenot, <Bolo, S)uett, 
anbante, ©ueritta. — ^axatvane, 2:f)ee, ^unfrf). 

It is interesting to observe how the time when these various words 
were introduced can be approximately fixed from their present form. 
The points to be kept in view are : — 

( I ) How fax these loan- words are affected by the law of 
Bound-shifting. 

Foreign words introduced at the earliest stages of German undergo 
the sound-shifting as if they were truly German, e.g. — 

ba§ ^funb, pound [pondo) ber 25edf)er, beaker {bicarium) 

bte ^[ü^e, puddle i^puteus) ber 2)rad)e, dragon {draco) 

ber ^foften, post {postis) ba§ ^ferb, horse [paravered-us) 

ber ©enf, mustard {sinapisj ber ^firfid}, peach {persica) 

bie ^a^e, cat {catus) bte ^fal3, palatinate {palatium) 

bie DJIünäe, coin {moneta) ber ^la\xm, fluff, down {pluma) 

bie 5lrd)e, arch {arca) ber ^il^, fungus {boletus) 
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hex Si^qei, tile {teguld) bie Strafe, street {strata) 

bie 3^rud)t, fruit {frudus) bie SJHnje, mint {menta) 

bie ^Ü(jf)e, kitchen [cucina) fid) mausen, to moult {mutare) 

bie ßärdtje, larch {laricem) ber ß'eld), cup {calicem) 

ber ^fat)l, stake {palus) bici)ten, to compose (poetry) 

bie ^ftanje, plant [planta) {dictare) 

ber ^feil, arrow {pilum) 

Foreign words introduced after the seventh er eighth centuries 
retain their original consonants, e.g, — 

bie ^ap:|?el, poplar {populus) ber ^ro|)ft, provost {propositus) 

ber Soften, post {positus) ber 9)Zantel, mantle {mantellum) 
:|3rebigen, to preach {praedicare) ber 5lnfer, anchor {ancora) 

bie Sinte, ink {tincid) ber ^ate, godfather {patrinus) 

ber ©rfer, bow {arcora) ber ^riefter, priest {presbyter) 

bie $ein, pain {poena) ber S^urm, tower \turris) 

ba§ ^ult, desk {pulpitum) ber Werfer, dungeon {carcer) 

An interesting word is bie Pforte {porta). The Latin tenuis / 
has been shifted to the German aspirant pf, but the / has not been 
changed to z. The change from p to pf took place in the seventh 
Century, that of / to 5^ in the sixth Century. From this may be deduced 
that the word was introduced after the sixth Century, and also that the 
change from / ^^ fh, pf [f] took place at a later period than that from 
t to z, Similarly the word ^ed) {picem) was adopted in German 
when the change from p to ph, pf (/) had already taken place, whilst 
that from k to ch was not yet accomplished ; therefore the latter must 
be more recent than the former. 

(2) What changes the Latin c undergoes. 

Up to the seventh Century the letter c in Latin words was pro- 
nounced like k, even before the vowels e, i, ae, oe, y, and therefore 
became k in German loan-words from Latin, e.g. — 

ber i!'aifer, emperor {Caesar) ; bie ^\\it, ehest {cisfa) ; bie 
^irfd)e, cherry {ceraseus) ; ber i^cllcr, cellar {ceUarium) ; 
ber ^oSX, lime {calcem) ; ber Werfer, dungeon {carcer), 

Words introduced at a later period, when c before e, i, ae, oe was 
pronounced like ts, change the Latin ^ to 5: or retain c, which before 
these vowels has the same sound as ^, e.g.— 
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3eber, cedar {cedrus) ; 3entner, hundredvveight {centum) ; 
Se^^tet, sceptre {scepirum) ; 3in§, tax [census] ; ^trtel, circle 
[circulus) ; 3itt)er, cither {cithara) ; ^^tte, cell (tr^/Za) ; 
^euj, cross {crucem\ 

(3) What change the Latin v undergoes. 

In the earlier period Latin v retains its sound and is represented 
by German w, e.g. — 

Slöall, rampart {vallum) ; ber 9Saib, vvoad {vitrum) ; ber 
SIÖeiI)er, pond {yivarium) ; ber 33ßeiter, village {villare) ; 
ber 2Betn, wine {vinum) ; bie 20ßefpe, wasp {vespa) ; bie 
2öidCe, vetch {yicia). 

Words adopted at a later time replace Latin v by the f sound, as 
represented by German v or f, e. g. — 

ba§ 33eild)en, violet {yiola) ; bie 93efi:)er, vespers {vesperä) ; 
bie Sarbe, larva [larva) ; ber 93er§, verse {versus) ; bie 
Oliöe, olive {oliva) ; ber <^äfig, cage \cavea) ; ber 33ogt, 
overseer {vocatus) ; bie SJlalöe, mallow [malva) ; ber Srief, 
letter {breve). 



GERMAN LOANWORDS FROM GREEK 

I. Words Introduced before the Period of OHG. 

ha'^ ^Itmofen (alms), Gk. iXei^^ioavvn. 
ber 5lr3t (doctor), Gk. dpxtarpd^. 
ber 29iid)of (bishop), Gk. iirlaKOTrot. 
bk ©rbfe (pea), Gk. ipißivdos. 
im|?fen (to vaccinate), Gk. e/jL^vrevü}. 
bie ^ird)e (church), Gk. KvpiaK-q. 
^Pfingften (Whitsuntide), Gk. TrepreKoo-T'n. 
bie Ouitte (quince), Gk. Kvdwvea (?). 
ber 'Bad (sack), Gk. crd/c/cos. 

II. Words Introduced into OHG. 
bie 33utter (butter), Ck. ßovrvpov. 
bie ©riHe (cricket), Gk. ypvXKos. 
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ber Voller (staggers), Gk. x^^^P^- 
bex ^rieftet (priest), Gk. wpeo-ßijTepos. 
bie 3itt)er (cither), Gk. KiBäpa. 

III. WoRDS Introduced into MHG. 

bie ^^ot^efe (chemist's shop), Gk. dirodi/JKT]. 

bie S3ibel (bible), Gk. ßißXla. 

bet ^e^er (heretic), Gk. Kaßapös. 

bie JÖampe (lamp), Gk. \afi7rds. 

bet ^la^ (place), Gk. TrXareia. 

ber Suder (sugar)^ Gk. adKxapov. 

IV. WoRDS Introduced into ModHG, 

{a) in the sixteenth Century — 

ber 5lmarant (amaranth), Gk. a/jLapapros. 

hie 5lritl^metif (arithmetic), Gk. äpLdix-qTLKi). 

ha'^ %Xoma (aroma), Gk. äpojfxa. 

bie SäibUottje! (library), Gk. ßLßXtoSriK'n. 

bie Bigamie (bigamy). Gk. ßiyafxia. 

ber ^e§^ot (despot), Gk. Öeo-irÖTTjs. 

hex (Sremtt (hermit), Gk. epefxlryjs. 

bet C>t)ti3ont (horizon), Gk. öpi^ujv. 

ha^ ^lima (climate), Gk. KXijma, KXifiaros. 

ha^ 2aht)xinit) (labyrinth), Gk. \aßvpiv0os. 

{b) in the seventeenth Century — 

bie ?lmne[tte (amnesty), Gk. djLLvrjo-Tia. 

bie 5lntit»att)ie (antipathy), Gk. avTLirdOcia. 

hex 5ltta§ (atlas), Gk. "ArXas. 

ha^ (£l)ao§ (chaos), Gk. xaos. 

ba§ (^ä)0 (echo), Gk. ^x^- 

ba§ 8Mett (skeleton). Gk. ffKeXerdv. 
(c) in the eighteenth Century — 

bie Morien (eternities), Gk. alu)v. 

hex ^ü)ex (ether), Gk. aie-Zip. 

hex ©ntl^ufiaft (enthusiast), Gk. ^veovaiaa-Hjs. 

bie darauf d£)e (crucian), Gk. KopaKTvos. 
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The editorial conception of this series is at once high and 
thorough. Each text contains sufficient matter for two terms' 
study, is interesting in its matter, literary in style, practical and 
useful in its vocabulary, and instructive regarding the life and 
manners of the country to which it relates. Each Introduction 
furnishes a short account of the author and his works. 

The Notes give, in a clear and concise form, such explanations 
as may aid in overcoming textual difficulties and in elucidating 
allusions — literary, historical, geographical, and idiomatic. 

An Appendix contains word and phrase lists drawn from the 
reading, and to be used in drill ; viva voce exercises in syntax, 
founded on and involving the vocabulary of the text ; composi- 
tion ; and a chapter on word-formation. The pupil thus gains 
linguistic knowledge, conversational Utility, and general culture, 
which add life and interest to the work of the class-room. 

The Frfench series includes six texts representative of the 
classical period of French literature These texts are to be 
studied not only for the language, but also for the thoughts of 
great men of the past ; for the light they throw on the manners 
and customs of a great age in the history of civiHzation ; and 
from a literary point of view, as works of art. 

The texts are convenient in size and the type is excellent. 
Many of them are equipped with two-color maps. 
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